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ite Significant Wee PSooks 


e The Christian 
Criticism of Life 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


This book saves the golden word — humanism — from 
non-theistic interpretation. It offers a brilliant syn- 
thesis of humanistic thought and Christian theism. 
Tracing the tale of the humanists, the author examines 
the cultural impulses of man’s past, reveals the true 
import of humanism, and appraises both trends of the 
present and expectations for the future. 


eee CAP Rove 


TYPES OF HUMANISM 

THE HUMANISM OF GREECE 

THE HUMANISM OF ROME 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

THE RENAISSANCE 

THE PROTESTANT REVOLT 

THE MODERN WORLD 

HUMANISM AND SCIENCE 
HUMANISM AND THE MACHINE AGE 
HUMANISM AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
THE THREE LEVELS 

THE SUBHUMAN 

THE HUMAN 

NON-THEISTIC HUMANISM 

THE THIRD LEVEL 

THEISTIC HUMANISM 

CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
EVANGELICAL HUMANISM 
HUMANISM AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
THE BELOVED COMMUNITY 
HUMANISM AND IMMORTALITY 
THE HUMANISM OF IRVING BABBITT 
THE HUMANISM OF PAUL ELMER MORE 


EVANGELICAL HUMANISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


With a large catholicity this book gives a hearing to 
the multitudinous voices of human thought. And for 
the Christian criticism of life it claims no small or 
provincial place, viewing it as the business of the 
Christian “to keep the soul of the worldjalive . . . to 
fight for the civilized mind.” 


READY SEPTEMBER 15 $2.50 


e Contemporary 
Religious Thought 


An Anthology 
Edited by THOMAS KEPLER 


This collection comprises sixty classic selections from a 
varied group of religious philosophers — and a few 
theologians — who have expressed with excellence the 
modern religious temper. The chapters and articles 
are gathered together without academic or personal 
bias, with the purpose of spurring the student to read 
intelligently and widely from the master-thinkers on 
religion, that he may make independent decision 
concerning what he may believe rather than have ec- 
clesiastical interpreters tell him what he must believe. 


PART I — THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


Fospicx’s “‘What Is Religion?”’, wreman’s “The Nature of Re- 
ligion,” DEWey’s “Religion Versus the Religious,” tTrnLIc’s “‘Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion,” and articles by p. MIALL EDWARDS, 
ARTHUR E, HOLT, EDWIN E. AUBREY, REINHOLD NIEBUHR, MARGARET 
P. MONTAGUE, and FRIEDRICH HEILER. 


PART Il — THE FINDING OF RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH 


NIEBUHR’S “The Religious Situation,” purant’s “An Anthology 
of Doubt,” tippmann’s “The Problem of Unbelief,” BEWER’s ‘The 
Authority of the Old Testament,” partu’s “The Strange New 
World within the Bible,” and articles by s. J. ANDRE BREMOND, 
HENRY N. WIEMAN, RUDOLF OTTO, LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, T. S. KEPLER. 


PART III — THE IDEA OF GOD 


A. EUSTACE HAypDon’s “The Passing of the Gods of Old,” K1RTLEY 
F. MATHER’S ““The Search for God in a Scientific World,” ERNEST 
FREMONT TITTLE’S “God in History,” and articles by HENRY SLOANE 
COFFIN, EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES, RUFUS M. JONES, HENRY N. WIEMAN, 
BROWN LANDONE, CHARLES C. MORRISON. 


PART IV — THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


HaAypon’s “The Nature of Evil,” warry F. WARD’s ““How Can 
Modern Man Be Religious?”, wax c. oTTO’s ““Cosmic and Ethical 
Atheism,” and articles by JOHN LAIRD, WILLIAM JAMES, EDGAR SHEF- 
FIELD BRIGHTMAN, J. W. KRUTCH, JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS, EUGENE 
LYMAN, NEVILLE S. TALBOT. 


PART V — THE MEANING OF WORSHIP 


CaALHouN’s “Worship and the Roots of Living,” MELAND’s “At 
Home in the Universe,” WIEMAN’S “Private Worship,” BRIGHTMAN’S 
“Creative Worship,” and articles by CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER, 
JAMES H. LEUBA, WILLARD L. SPERRY, EVELYN UNDERHILL, VON 
OGDEN VOGT, DOUGLASS V. STEERE. 


PART VI— IMMORTALITY 


_ POTTER’s “The Problem of Immortality,” LEUBA’s “Religious Be- 
liefs of American Scientists,” ARTHUR J. BROWN’S “Immortality of 
the Spirit,” and articles by B. H. STREETER, E. G, HOMRIGHAUSEN, 


NIEBUHR, JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET, WILLIAM JAMES, FRANCIS J. MCCON- 
NELL, A. COMPTON, 


READY OCTOBER 15 $3.50 


At Your Bookstore 


New York 


* ABINGDON-COKESBURY . 


Nashville 


Complete Fall Catalogue Available on Request 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 


SELECTED BY THE EpITOR AND LITERARY ADVISERS 


The Arts 


ART TODAY; AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE FINE AND FUNCTIONAL ARTS, 
by RayMonp O. FAULKNER, EpwIn ZIEGFELD 
and GERALD Hi11, illustrated. Henry Holt & 


~ Company, Inc., 382 pp. $3.50. 


AMERICAN RENAISSANCE; ART AND 
EXPRESSION IN THE AGE OF EMER- 
SON AND WHITMAN, by Francis Otro 
es. Oxford University Press, 678 pp. 
5. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE, edited by FREDERICK GUTHEIM. 
Duell, Sloan G Pearce, Inc., 275 pp. $3.50. 


THE INTENT OF THE ARTIST, by SHer- 
woop ANDERSON and others, edited by AucusTo 


CENTENO. Princeton University Press, 162 pp. - 


$2.50. 
THE GEORGE GREY BARNARD COL- 


LECTION, by Martin WEINBERGER. Robin- 
son Galleries, Inc., 66 pp. $8.50. 


THE PAINTINGS OF JAN VERMEER, 
with an introduction by THoMas Bopkin. Oxford 
University Press, 14 pp., 51 plates. $3.50. 


Autobiography and Memoirs: 


American 


FATHER OF THE BLUES; AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, by WituiaM C. Hanpy, with a 
foreword by ABBE NILEs, tllustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company, 317 pp. $3. 


1 HAVE CONSIDERED THE DAYS, by 
Cyrus ADLER, illustrated. The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 447 pp. $2.50. 


MEN AND POLITICS; AN AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, by Louis FiscHer. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc., 678 pp. 83.50. 

DIARY AND LETTERS OF JOSIAH 
GREGG; SOUTHWESTERN ENTER- 
PRISES, 1840-1847, edited by MaurRICE GarR- 
LAND FuLTON, with an introduction by PAUL 
Horcan. University of Oklahoma Press, 413 pp. 
$3.50. 


A SMALL-TOWN BOY, dy Rurus M. 
Jones. The Macmillan Company, 154 pp. $2. 


WARMING BOTH HANDS; THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF HENRY RUSHTON 
FAIRCLOUGH, INCLUDING HIS EX- 
PERIENCES UNDER THE AMERICAN 
RED CROSS IN SWITZERLAND AND 
MONTENEGRO, with a foreword by Ray 
Lyman WILBurR, tllustrated. Stanford University 
Press, 645 pp. $3.75. 

A YANKEE DOCTOR IN PARADISE, by 
SYLVESTER MAXWELL LAMBERT. Little, Brown 
G Company, 393 pp. $3. 


Autobiography and Memoirs: 
Foreign 
ERIC GILL; AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Deotn- 
Adair Company, 315 pp. $3.50. 
THE HOUSE I KNEW; MEMORIES OF 


YOUTH, by EvtsasetH Nertson (Mrs. WIL- 
L1AM ALLAN Ne rLson). Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 338 pp. $3. 

Biography: American 
DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT; AD- 
MIRAL IN THE MAKING, by CHarLes 
Lee Lewis, zlustrated. United States Naval Insti- 
tute, 372 pp. $3.75. 
BEHIND THE TYPE; THE LIFE STORY 
OF FREDERIC W. GOUDY, by BERNARD 
Lewis. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Depart- 
ment of Printing, 113 pp. $2.50. 
MARIAN ANDERSON; A PORTRAIT, dy 


Kost VEHANEN, tllustrated. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 270 pp. $2.50. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT CYCLO- 
PEDIA, edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart and 
HERBERT RONALD FERLEGER, with a foreword 
by Wititam ALLEN Waite. Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, 695 pp. $6. 


Biography: Foreign 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON, by GarReETT 
Martincuy. Little, Brown @ Company, 477 pp. 
$3.50. 
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-EDITH CAVELL, 6y HELEN Jupson. The 
Macmillan Company, 288 pp. $2.50. 


HESTER LYNCH “PIOZZI’7) (MRS: 
THRALE), by James L. Crirrorp, 2llustrated. 
Oxford University Press, 511 pp. $6.50. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE, by Exiza Ma- 
RIAN BuTLerR. The Macmillan Company, 447 pp. 
$4.50. 

SIR RICHARD BURTON’S WIFE, by 
Jean Burton, zllustrated. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
393 bb. 3. 

WHA RASCAL ERENEAUG RASS DUDY 


IN LITERARY FAILURE, by Lewis Leary. 
Rutgers University Press, 501 pp. $5. 


Education 


EDUCATION IN A WORLD OF FEAR, 
by Marx A. May. Harvard University Press, 80 
pp. $r. 


EDUCATION OF FREE MEN IN AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY. Educational Policies 
Commission. 115 pp. $.50. 


EDUCATION ON AN INTERNATIONAL 
SCALE; A HISTORY OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION BOARD, 1923- 
1938, wth an introduction by RAYMOND B. Fos- 
DICK, tdlustrated. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., 127 pp. $2. 


HE SLITERATURE OF ADULT. EDU: 
CATION, by Ratpo ALBERT BEALS and LEON 
Bropy. American Association for Adult Education, 
510 pp. $2. 

PATTERNS OF WORKERS’ EDUCA- 
TION; THE STORY OF THE BRYN 
MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL, by FLorENCE 
HEMLEY SCHNEIDER. American Council on Public 
Affairs, 158 pp. $2.50. 


Essays and Literary Criticism 


THE ART OF LITERARY CRITICISM, 
by Paut Ropert Lieper and Ropert WiTH- 
INGTON. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 7OL 
bp. $3.50. 

WHE PHILOSOPHY | OR LITERAR 
FORM; STUDIES IN SYMBOLIC AC- 
TION, by KENNETH Burke. Louisiana State 
University Press, 471 pp. $3. 


THE RISE OF ENGLISH LITERARY 
HISTORY, by Rene WELLEK. University of 
North Carolina Press, 282 pp. $3. : 


THE BRONTES’ WEB OF CHILDHOOD, 
by FANNIE ELIZABETH RATCHFORD, tllustrated. 
Columbia University Press, 293 pp. $3.50. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING; THE SIG- 
NIFICANCE OF GREAT BOOKS AND 
THEIR AUTHORS, by HuntincTon Cairns, 
ALLEN TATE and MARK VAN Doren. Random 


House, Inc., 431 pp. $3. 


LITERARY CRITICISM; POPE fO 
CROCE, by Gay Witson CLARK and HARRY 
HAYDEN CLARK. American Book Company, 669 
bp. $4. 

NOVEMBER ROWEN; A LATE HAR- 
VEST FROM THE HILLS’ OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, by Cornettus WEYGANDT, 
illustrated. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
308 pp. $3.50. 

OF MEN AND WOMEN, by Peart S. Buck. 
John Day Company, Inc., 203 pp. $2. 


THE WRITINGS OF MARGARET FUL- 
LER, selected and edited by Mason WaAbE. The 
Viking Press, 508 pp., index. $5. 


Fiction 


THE TRANSPOSED HEADS, by Tuomas 
Mann, translated from the German by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 196 pp. 
$2. 


THE CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, 
by Ceci. Scott Forester. Little, Brown @ 


Company, 344 pp. $2.50. 

CHRISTOPHER STRANGE, by RutH 
EveaAnor McKee. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 706 pp. $3. 

HOME IS HERE, by Swwney MELLER. The 
Macmillan Company, 405 pp. $2.50. 


QUINCIE BOLLIVER, by Mary Kune. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 425 pp. $2.50. 
CAPTAIN PAUL, by Epwarp ELLSBERG. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 609 pp. $2.75. 


THE KEYS TO THE KINGDOM, dy Arcu- 
IBALD JOSEPH CRONIN. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 344 pp. $2.50. 


Fistory 


THE: ORIGIN OF THE [PSUlies by 
JAmes Bropricx. Longmans, Green & Company, 


281 pp. $3. 
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AMERICA IN ARMS;.THE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION, by Joun 
McAutey PAtmer. Yale University Press, 207 


bp. $2. 


THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1898-1914; A STUDY OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN WORLD HISTORY, 
by RicHarD HEATHCOTE HEINDEL. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 439 pp. $4. 


AMAZON THRONE; THE STORY OF 
THE BRAGANZAS OF BRAZIL, by BertITA 
Harpinc. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 353 pp. $3.50. 


DEMOCRATIC FRANCE; THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC FROM SEDAN TO VICHY, 
by RicHAaRD WALDEN HALtgE, Jr. Howard-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 414 pp. $3.50. 


JOHN HUS AND THE CZECH REFORM, 
by Marruew Spinka. University of Chicago 
Press, 88 pp. $1.50. 


THE RELUCTANT REPUBLIC; VER- 
MONT, 1724-1791, by FREDERIC F. VAN DE 
WatER, tllustrated. John Day Company, Inc., 344 
bp. $3. 

sIXTy YEARS OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; 
POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND DIPLO- 
MATIC, 1789-1850, by GrorGE DEWEY 
Harmon. University of North Carolina Press, 436 
pp. $5. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


LANDMARKS IN PHILOSOPHY, edited 
by Irwin EpMAN and HERBERT WALLACE 
SCHNEIDER. Reynal G Hitchcock, Inc., 1018 pp. 
$4. 
THE FACTORS OF THE MIND, by Cyrix 
Lopowic Burt. The Macmillan Company, 523 
bp. $5. 

PATTERNS AND PROBLEMS OF DE- 
VELOPMENT, 4y CHartes MANNING CHILD. 
University of Chicago Press, 820 pp. $8. 


Poetry and Drama 


THE FREE-COMPANY PRESENTS... . 
PweCOLLEGlION. OF PLAYS<ABOUT 
THE MEANING OF AMERICA, edited by 
James Boyp. Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 323 
pp. $2. 

JOHN FINLEY: POEMS, with an introduc- 
tion by JOHN Fintey, JR. Charles Scrabner’s Sons, 


154 pp. $2. 


Vil 


SIREN SONG, by ALan Patrick HERBERT. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 88 pp. $1.50. 


VERMONT, by Wa.TER R. Harp. Stephen 
Daye Press, 192 pp. $2. 


Problems of the Day: American 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL RE- 
LIEF WORK, by ArrHur W. MacMauon, 
Joun D. Mittetr and GLtapys OcpEN. Public 
Administration Service, 407 pp. $3.75. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS, by Hupert HERRING, 
illustrated. Yale University Press, 351 pp. $3. 


AMERICA AND JAPAN, by Wiii1aM PERcYy 
Mappox. American Academy of Political and So- 
cral Science, 257 pp. $2.50, paper $2. 

CASE STUDIES OF CONSUMERS’ CO- 
OPERATIVES, dy H. Hatnes Turner. 
Columbia University Press, 330 pp. $2.50. 


THE CHILD SPEAKS; THE PREVEN- 
TION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
by JacoB PANKEN. Henry Holt G Company, Inc., 
345 pp. $2.50. 

COLOR” AND HUMAN NATURE; 
NEGRO PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT IN A NORTHERN CITY, by Wiz- 
LIAM Ltoyp WarneER, B. H. JUNKER and W. 
A. ApaAms. American Council on Education, 301 pp. 
$2.25. 

CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN THE 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES, by LEonarD 
C. KEercHER and others, illustrated. University of 
Minnesota Press, 447 pp. $3.50. 
EMPLOYMENT AND EQUILIBRIUM, 
by ARTHUR CEcIL Picou. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 294 pp. $3. 


“THE FAMILY AND THE LAW, dy Sarau 


T. Knox. University of North Carolina Press, 208 
pp. $2. 

FISCAL POLICY AND BUSINESS CY- 
CLES, dy Atvin Harvey Hansen. W. W. 
Norton @ Company, Inc., 462 pp. $3.75. 

FULL” EMPLOYMENT, Sy Joun H...G. 
Pierson. Yale University Press, 297 pp. $2.50. 


PUBLIC POLICY AND THE GENERAL 
WELFARE, by Cuartes AusTIN BEARD. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 188 pp. $1.50. 


TIME ON THEIR HANDS; A REPORT 
ON LEISURE, RECREATION AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE, by CHARLES GILBERT 
WRENN and D. L. Harvey. American Council on 
Education, 287 pp. $2. 


Vill 
TODAY’S REFUGEES, TOMORROW'S 
CITIZENS; A STORY OF AMERICAN- 
IZATION, by GERHART SAENGER, J/lustrated. 
Harper G Brothers, 300 pp. $3. 

WHAT MEIN KAMPF MEANS TO 
AMERICA, by Francis Hackett. Reynal & 
Etchcock, Inc., 272 pp. $2. 
WILL WE HAVE INFLATION?, by Harry 
SCHERMAN. Szmon & Schuster, Inc., 171 pp. $r. 


YOUTH WORK PROGRAMS, by Lewis L. 
Lorwin. American Youth Commission, 196 pp. 


$1.75. 
Problems of the Day: Foreign 


BARRIERS TO WORLD TRADE, by 
MARGARET S. Gorpon. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 542 pp. $4. 

BERLIN DIARY; THE JOURNAL OF 
A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, 1934- 
1940, by WititaAM L. Suirer. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 626 pp. $3. 

THE CHINA OF CHIANG RK’AI-SHEK; 
A POLITICAL STUDY, }6y Paut M. A. 
LINEBARGER. World Peace Foundation, 460 pp. 
$2.50, paper $r. 

THE CHINESE IN THAILAND, dy Ken- 
NETH PERRY LAnpon. Oxford University Press, 
321 pp. $2.50. 
ECONOMIC SHANGHAT; HOSTAGE TO 
POLITICS, 1937-1941, by Roperr W. 
Barnett, illustrated. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 223 pp. $2. 

DIGGING FOR MRS. MILLER, 4y Joun 
STRACHEY. Random House, Inc., 150 pp. $7.25. 


MISSION TO THE NORTH, by Florence 
Jarrray Harriman (Mrs. J. BorpeN Harrt- 
MAN), dllustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company, 331 
pp. $3.50. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE PACIFIG, by Marx 
J. Gayn, illustrated. William Morrow & Com- 
pany, Inc., 390 pp. $3. 

FRANCE MY COUNTRY; THROUGH 
THE DISASTER, dy Jacques Marirain. 
Longmans, Green & Company, 127 pp. $1.25. 


FRANCE OF TOMORROW, 6y Arsert 
GuERARD. Stanford University: James Ladd 
Delkin, 72 pp. 86. 

JEWISH LIFE IN SOUTH AMERICA; 
A SURVEY STUDY FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN: JEWISH CONGRESS, by Jacos 
XENAB COHEN, with a foreword by STEPHEN S. 
Wise. Bloch Publishing Company, Inc., 207 pp. 
$7.50. ; 
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NAZI EUROPE AND WORLD TRADE, 
by CLEONA Lewis and JoHN C. MCCLELLAND. 
Brookings Institution, 211 pp. $2. 


PEACE AIMS AND THE NEW ORDER, 
by Ronatp . WILLIAM Gorpdon Mackay. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 306 pp. $2.50. 


REGENERATION, 6y DENiIs SAURAT, with 
an introduction by CHARLES DE GAuLLe. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 64 pp. $r. 


SKELETON OF JUSTICE, by Epirh Roper 
and CLARA LEIsER. E. P. Dutton G Company, 
Inc., 346 pp. $3. 
THE SOUTH SEAS IN THE MODERN 
WORLD, by FELIx MAXwELL KEESING, with 
a foreword by J. B. CoNDLIFFE, zllustrated. Fohn 
Day Company, Inc., 406 pp. $3.50. 

SPURS ON THE BOOT; ITALY UNDER 


HER MASTERS, by THomas B. Morean. 
Longmans, Green & Company, 346 pp. $2.50. 


THE UNTAMED BALKANS, by FREDERIC 
W. L. Kovacs. Modern Age Books, Inc., 248 pp. 
$2. 

WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN EASTERN 
ASIA, by CLaupe A. Buss. The Macmillan 
Company, 570 pp. $5. 

WAR IN "THE DESERT: THE BATTIOe 
FOR AFRICA, by Raout Action. Henry Holt 
& Company, Inc., 300 pp. $2.75. 


Religion and Ethics 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD 
AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, translated 


Jrom the Latin Vulgate; a revision of the Challoner- 


Rheims version, edited by Catholic scholars under the 
patronage of the EptscopAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN -DocTRINE. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 762 pp. $r. 


MAN’S VISION OF GOD, AND THE 
LOGIC OF THEISM, by Cuartes Harr- 
SHORNE. Willett, Clark & Company, 381 pp. $3. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A CHANGING 
WORLD, by Suirtey Jackson Case. Harper 
@ Brothers, 204 pp. $2. 


THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
REFORMATION, TOGETHER WITH 
THE SERVICE OF THE HOLY COM.- 
MUNION OF THE EPIS@CGPRA® 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 
edited by STEPHEN AuGustTus Hurweut, illus- 
trated. St. Albans Press, 60 pp. $3.50. 


CHRISTENDOM ix 


THE CHURCH SERVES THE WORLD, 
by JessE RopMAN Witson. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 64 pp. $.60. 

CHRISTIAN DISCRIMINATION, by 
GeorcE Every. The Macmillan Company, 80 


eb, $.40, 


CHRIST AND THE SPIRIT, by Witiram 
A BisHop. Longmans, Green & Company, 200 pp. 
THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN LITURGY, 
by Joser Maria NIELseEn, translated from the 
German by Patrick Cummins. B. Herder Book 
Company, 416 pp. $3. 

FIFTY FRUITFUL YEARS, 1891-1941; 
THE STORY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BOARD OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION, by Prince EMANUEL Bur- 
ROUGHS, zllustrated. Broadman Press, 347 pp. $r. 


FRONTIERS FOR CHRISTIAN YOUTH, 
by Ourn TRIVETTE BINKLEY, 2llustrated. Broad- 
man Press, 116 pp. §$.75. 


HONEST RELIGION, by Joun Woop 
Oman. The Macmillan Company, 198 pp. $2.25. 


KIERKEGAARD’S CONCLUDING UN- 
SCIENTIFIC POSTSCRIPT, translated from 
the Danish by Davip F. Swenson, with an intro- 
duction and notes by WALTER LowrtE. Princeton 
University Press, 600 pp. $6. 

POLITY OF THE AUGUSTANA SYNOD, 
by Arvin DaniEL Mattson. Augustana Book 
Company, 328 pp. $2. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PREACHING 
AND PASTORAL WORK. by THomas 
Hywe vi Hucues. The Macmillan Company, 266 
pp. $2.25. 

REALITY IN RELIGION; STUDIES IN 
THE ATONEMENT OF JESUS, dy Ricn- 
monp Ames Montcomery. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 160 pp. $1.50. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN, dy 
Martin Kippie and M. K. Ross. Harper @ 
Brothers, 509 pb. $3.50. 

SECRETLY ARMED, by ALLAN ARMSTRONG 
Hunter. Harper & Brothers, 169 pp. $1.50. 


SERVICES FOR SPECIAL NEEDS, com- 
piled by Lucy T. BartLett. Woman's Press, 77 
pp. $1. 


UNDERSTANDING RELIGION, by BEr- 
NARD Ippincs BELL. Morehouse-Gorham Com- 


pany, Inc., 263 pp. $1.90. 


ANDS GREAT SHALL’ BE” YOUR “RE- 
WARD: THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN 
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PRAYERS OF CONSUMMATION 


(Moment of Silence) 


O Lord God, who hast redeemed the sinful sons of men, we laud 
and magnify thy holy Name. We remember that thy Son our Saviour 
ate with us and drank the cup of this our life, amid the strain of con- 
flicting sentiments and purposes, the confusion of races and classes, 
the clash of forces that mock our inquiry. We remember that he had 
fellowship with us in our joys and in our sorrows, and that he tasted 
what it is for a man to die. We remember with gratitude that he 
showed what a Father thou art to thy children, thy goodness and 
severity, and that he gave us a new understanding and a new concern 
for our brother-men. We praise thee for the charity of his Cross, and 
for the power of his resurrection. And we rejoice in thy Church, the 
home provided for the whole family in heaven and in earth. 


* * * * * 


We pray that Christians everywhere may be led to seek for ways of 
manifesting in outward and visible form the unity of heart and spirit 
which has been granted to us. 


Lord, hear our prayer. 
And let our cry come unto thee. 


We pray that all men everywhere, in a world distracted and di- 
vided, may turn to Christ, who makes us one in spite of our divisions; 
that he may bind in one those whom many worldly claims set at 
variance; and that the world may at last find peace and unity in him; 
to whom be glory for ever. 


Lord, hear our prayer. 
And let our cry come unto thee. 
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And in a world where the powers of evil threaten us on every side, 
let us cast all our care on him, for he careth for us. The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. In that confidence let us move against the 
enemy. 

Lord, hear our prayer. 
And let our cry come unto thee. 


* * * * * 


O Lord God, we pray to be delivered from all fear that is unworthy, 
from fear of man, from fear of what the future may bring, from fear 
of death, from all fear except the fear of disobeying thy commands 
and wounding thy heart. With that fear do thou fill us, and from all 
other fear set us free. And so may we go on our way rejoicing, con- 
fident that neither life nor death, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from thy love. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
THE BLESSING. 


From the closing worship of the North American Ecumenical Conference, Fune 5, 1941. Conducted by the 
Reverend Richard Davidson, Principal of Emmanuel College, Toronto, Canada. 


THE ADEQUACY OF THE CHURCH TODAY 
By JOHN A. MACKAY 


OR the sake of simplicity and, I trust, clarity, I propose to 
divide what I have to say on this subject into two parts. I shall 


begin by stating some commonplaces regarding the Church. 
I shall then formulate some criteria for appraising the adequacy of 
the Church. 
I 


We have witnessed in recent years the birth of a new Church consciousness. 
Stirring events in the world of today have made it abundantly plain 
that Christianity cannot be vital and that Christ has no true meaning 
apart from the Church. Hitherto we have spoken of “‘the churches’’; 
we now begin to speak of “the Church.” Above all we are attaining 
a ‘‘feeling sense” of the Church. We sense that within the churches 
that we know there is something wider and deeper, something holier 
and diviner, than them all — the Church which is the Body of Christ. 
We sense also that many people who belong to the churches do not 
belong to the Church. They are conventionally related to ecclesias- 
tical groups, but they are not personally and unreservedly devoted to 
Jesus Christ. They are not ‘‘to the Eternal Goodness what his own 
hand is to a man.”’ Many, on the other hand, belong to the Church 
who-do not belong to the churches. For some reason or another they 
have never found a spiritual home in any of the denominations. In 
some instances they themselves have been to blame; in others, the 
churches. But many such people are found throughout the world — 
Christians who are lonely but loyal, detached but devoted, who are 
not members of any visible Christian community. 

The future of Christianity in our time is bound up with the vitality of the 
Church. I shall be pardoned if I sound a lyrical note at this point. I do 
so with great feeling. During the years of my missionary service in 
Latin America there came a time when I thought I could best serve 
Christ and Christianity outside the official service of the Church. ‘The 
seven years that I spent as a Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association were among the happiest and, I have reason to believe, 
among the most fruitful of my life. And yet, as I carried on my work 
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as a writer and evangelist to the classes and masses between Uruguay 
and Mexico, a nostalgia would come over me for a more direct and 
unashamed relation to the Church. I saw evidence on all hands that 
the men and women who could be relied upon utterly, in the shadows 
as well as in fine weather, amid the blasts of opposition as well as 
amid the plaudits of approving people, were those whose roots were 
nourished by a definite Christian tradition and who were not 
ashamed to call themselves members of the Church, whether Catholic 
or Protestant. Concrete cases brought home to me with impressive 
realism that there is always a limit to the strain that people of mere 
good will are able to endure. I saw idealists of all kinds and un- 
attached Christians ‘‘weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
The idea which I was promoting of forming groups of unattached 
Christians was clearly not a permanent solution to the problem of 
Christian fellowship. 

In the mid-twenties Count Keyserling’s use of the term “‘ecumeni- 
cal’ in a secular sense fascinated me. ‘The conception of an ecumen- 
ical Christian fellowship in a world order that had become ecumeni- 
cal seemed to be the natural counterpart of a secular ecumenicity. 
Who could doubt also that, in a world in which communism was 
transforming millions of people into passionate crusaders, the future 
lay with those Christians who, having made an absolute commitment 
to Christ, were not ashamed to link their destiny to the historic 
Christian fellowship? I, therefore, related myself once again officially 
to the “‘on-going”’ Church. If today I am identified with an institu- 
tion which prepares whole-time servants for the Church, it is because 
I feel that the supreme missionary task of our time is two-fold: the 
clarification of Christian truth and the preparation of Christian 
crusaders. 

The vitality of the Church in any of its empirical expressions 1s contingent 
upon the adequacy with which it meets man’s deepest needs. A true Church 
must be a ministering Church. A Church will ultimately be judged, 
by man and by God, according to the measure in which it succeeds 
in being loyal to the spirit of him who said about himself: ‘““The son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’ Neither 
soundness of doctrine, nor purity of worship, nor social prestige, nor 
cultural influence, nor political power, can be regarded as sufficient 
reason for the Church to exist. 


The Church is most truly what Christ designed it to be when, like 
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its Lord and Master, it lives upon the Road, everlastingly pioneering 
and blazing new trails, and showing the implication of Christian 
faith and devotion in every situation where human need is apparent. 
It was because the Orthodox Church failed to do this in Russia, and 
the Roman Catholic Church failed to do it in Mexico, and the 
Protestant Church failed to do it in Germany, that a flaming sword 
eventually barred their return to the gates of ecclesiastical privilege. 

In Anglo-Saxon countries the Church still occupies a privileged 
position. Here it is still possible, as in few lands today, to make a real 
contribution towards a Corpus Christianum. But in the United States 
especially we are faced with this very tragic fact: the churches as we 
know them have comparatively little influence upon two of the most 
important groups in the national community. They are sadly divorced 
from the world of culture, and they are equally divorced from the 
world of labor. What I mean is this: In a country with the great 
Christian tradition of the United States, and with the manifold ex- 
pressions of the Christian spirit which this country has brought forth, 
the influence of Christianity upon the leaders of thought is startlingly 
small. On the other hand, the churches and church members in 
general are tragically divorced from the great masses of organized 
labor in the country. The Christian Church has a message for culture 
and a message for labor, but it is either not formulated or not listened 
to. Herein is a great peril, a peril which Great Britain has succeeded 
in averting because a larger proportion of outstanding Church lead- 
ers have been traditionally represented in both the high seats of 
culture and on the benches of the trade unionists. That is to say, the 
Christian Church in Great Britain has succeeded in recent decades in 
giving intellectual and social leadership in a way that the Christian 
Church in America has been unable to do. 

The adequacy of the Church to meet human need is determined by the 
measure in which tt is willing to be the Church. The slogan, ‘“‘Let the Church 
be the Church” is supposed to be the chief legacy of the Oxford Con- 
ference to the Church universal. This slogan appeared in the original 
draft of the Commission on ‘The Universal Church and the World 
of Nations” which circulated before the Conference convened, and 
which was specially studied during the Conference by Section V. That 
Section radically transformed the document in question to the extent 
of omitting the paragraph in which the now famous slogan appeared. 
The words, however, became incorporated into the official message 
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of the Oxford Conference which was based upon the five pre-con- 
ference documents. 

Rummaging recently among some old papers I discovered the 
earliest typewritten draft of the paragraph in which the slogan ap- 
peared. I quote it here because it makes clear the meaning of the 
watchword in its original context. It runs thus: 


Let the Church be the Church. Let the Church know herself, whose she is and what she 
is. Discerning clearly her own status as the community of Grace, the organ of God’s 
redemptive purpose for mankind, she must by a process of the most merciless self- 
scrutiny, become what God intended her to be. Nothing less than that, nor yet 
anything more than that. In penitence and in humility must the Church rediscover 
the meaning and implications of that word that comes to her from the earlier ages 
of her own history, “‘to be to the Eternal Goodness what his own hand is to a man.” 
This involves a revivified sense of God as the real living God, the “‘god of the whole 
earth,” over against a God who is no more than a dialectical process or a member of 
a polytheistic pluralism. This means concretely that the Church recognize herself 
to be the Church of Christ, the organ of God’s purpose in him. It must be her cease- 
less concern to rid herself from all subjugation to a prevailing culture, an economic 
system, a social type, or a political order. Let the Church live; over against all 
these let the Church stand. 


The ecumenical Church finds itself today in four distinct historical situations. 
That is to say, the Church universal is represented by four different 
types of church. 

1. There are, first, the persecuted churches. Such are the Christian 
churches in Chosen, Russia, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Spain. All 
that such churches can be expected to do is to bear witness to the 
truth in a fellowship of faith. It is theirs, as Karl Barth put it some 
years ago, “‘to constitute a spiritual centre of resistance’? to those 
trends in thought and life that run counter to the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. But it is little that these Christian groups can do to form 
a Corpus Christianum. 

2. There are the nascent Christian churches. These are the churches in 
the so-called “mission lands,’ which we have called in recent years 
by such names as “the younger churches,” “the churches on the 
field,” or “the national churches.” In these days of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches these Christian communities, the fruit of missionary 
endeavor, are most appropriately called “sister churches.” Some, 
like the Christian Church in India, are large and growing bodies. 
Others, like the Christian Church in Iran, are small and struggling. 
Christian solidarity demands that we stand by these churches, not as 
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overlords or as beneficent patrons, but as brethren and partners. Our 
chief sin with respect to them hitherto has been to foster their de- 
velopment in an unnatural way, considering that we were serving 
Christ and them best by making them replicas of the churches “‘back 
home.”’ One of the special sins we have committed against them has 
been to uproot men and women who were clearly called of God to 
do a great work locally or regionally and to turn them into national 
or international vagrants. We have not sufficiently realized that in the 
earlier stages of spiritual growth, whether in individuals or commu- 
nities, rootedness and continuity are of paramount importance. It is 
easy, if we are not careful, to destroy Christian individuality by many 
national and international church conventions, and to produce am- 
bulating prigs who have become universalized into vacuity, so that 
they are totally unable to understand, or be of help in, real human 
situations. 

3. Then we have state churches in so-called Christian nations. Such 
are the Anglican Church in England, the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland, and the Lutheran Church in Sweden. These churches oc- 
cupy extraordinarily responsible positions in the life of their respec- 
tive nations. Such churches can be the greatest boon, as they can be 
the greatest bane, in the national life. In these last months we have 
had reason to thank God for such a church as the Church of England 
and the leadership which it has been giving in diverse ways. 

4. We have, finally, the free churches in so-called Christian nations. 
Such are the more than two hundred Christian groups in Canada and 
the United States of America. The churches represented by us here 
at this ecumenical gathering are mostly of this type. We thank God 
for the freedom which the state in each instance accords us. We ought, 
while it is yet day, to labor incessantly to present a united front to the 
problems that confront the Church. We must re-explore afresh and 
together what the terms ‘loyalty’? and ‘“‘unity” and “adequacy” 
mean when applied to the Church. 


II 


On this occasion our main task is to consider the question of ade- 
quacy. I pass on, therefore, to the second part of our topic: Criteria 
whereby we may appraise the adequacy of the Church today. 1 suggest the 
following four criteria for appraising the adequacy of the Church. 

1. The criterion of spiritual self-awareness. The Church must know 
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itself, whose it is and whom it serves; it must know what is the hope 
of its calling, and what the traditions it has inherited, and what the 
sphere of its action. 

The Church must obviously know itself in its eternal setting, in its 
cosmic context. It is the Body of Christ, the visible representative 
of his character, the human organ of his gracious purposes. As such 
the Church is the community of destiny. When, therefore, one of 
the political supermen of today affirms, ‘“This is the century of the 
state,” the Church makes reply, ‘“‘No, this will be the century of the 
Church, even though it be the century of a catacombed, martyred 
Chureng 

The Church must know itself in its Avstorical setting. Each Christian 
denomination has its own tradition. It is, therefore, the duty of every 
churchman, whatever be the particular Christian group to which he 
belongs, to put to himself the question, How came my denomination 
into being? How far do its basic principles conform to Christian 
truth? How far was its original testimony valid? How far is that 
testimony necessary or meaningful today? What may be profitably 
learned from other Christian groups? How may Christian denomina- 
tions so act that the will of Christ shall be accomplished in our time? 

The next effective step forward in the ecumenical movement will 
take place when the members of each great Christian tradition be- 
come historically minded in the true sense. Nothing could be more 
disastrous for the ecumenical movement than that Christian de- 
nomination should become so ignorant of, and uninterested in, their 
own past, and so obsessed with the idea that truth matters nothing 
and unity everything, as to be willing to enter into an ecclesiastical 
combine in which yesterday had ceased to speak to today with living 
force. For, after all, the Eternal spoke in history, even in the history 
of different denominations. The latter can understand God’s word 
to them today only if they understand his word of yesterday. While 
there is little sectarianism in my spirit, I am personally proud to be a 
Presbyterian. I believe that we Presbyterians can best serve the cause 
which Christ has committed to his Church today by understanding 
ourselves more fully than we now do within the context of history. 
Knowing who we really are in terms of our origin and our historic 
tradition; re-examining ourselves in the light of God’s Revelation, in 
the light of other Christian traditions, and in the light of the contem- 
porary scene, we shall be able to understand ourselves better and 
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bring something worthier than is possible today into the common 
Christian heritage. 

The Church must come to know itself in its geographical setting. A 
true Church is rooted in its environment. Its primary task must ever 
be to render Christian witness in its own environment. Now the true 
environment of the Church is not the local community nor the county 
nor the state, but the region. The region is determined partly by 
geography, partly by climate, partly by population, partly by his- 
torical tradition, partly by folk-lore, partly by the presence of a par- 
ticular regional spirit and pride. I come increasingly to the conclusion 
that the activity of the Church should be addressed increasingly to 
the spiritual situation represented by our great natural regions. It is 
only, when the Christian Church becomes aware of itself and of its 
task within the context of each great natural region, and when it 
addresses itself aggressively to understand each region and to solve 
the problems which it presents, that its witness will be effective in a 
true sense. Parish, city, county or state are too small and incomplete 
as units for an adequate approach to be made even to their own 
spiritual problems. For many crucial problems of an area cross both 
city and state boundaries. Some of these problems are simply not 
dealt with because they are never faced as a whole within the con- 
creteness of a total regional area. The national unit, on the other 
hand, is far too large and diversified for effective action. People who 
came together for conference as representatives of a region to con- 
sider it in relation to the Church and the Kingdom, would under- 
stand at first hand whereof they spoke and be in a position, when 
they returned home, to give effect to the conclusions reached. In this 
way they would help to remove the reproach now attaching to in- 
numerable church gatherings that they who reach decisions are not 
in a position to put the decisions into action in the nation or in the 
world. The Church will fully come into its own and fulfill its maxi- 
mum potentialities only “when the glory and honor of the ‘regions’ 
are brought into it.” 

2. The criterion of prophetic insight. The Christian Church is more 
favorably endowed than any other institution to understand man 
and human situations. This is so because the Church possesses the 
Bible, the supreme textbook on human nature, as its heritage; be- 
cause the revelation of God in the face of Jesus Christ is the Church’s 
luminous centre of reference; and because the Holy Spirit abides in 
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the Church. Where ultimate questions about men are concerned, 
ordinary Christians have more understanding than any number of 
experts. 

The Church must naturally prove that it has insight into the Gospel 
which it is charged to proclaim. Now the soul of the Christian Gospel 
is something that is, not something that ought to be. The indicative, 
not the imperative, is the basic mood of the Christian religion. A 
certain “‘isness,”? not an “‘oughtness,” is its glory. God does not call 
men primarily to do something. He calls them primarily to faith in 
Christ who fulfilled the divine ‘‘ought,” in order that believing in 
Christ they may become something, and thereafter do something, in 
the power of God’s might. That being so, the preaching of the Gospel 
is something very different from and superior to moralistic exhor- 
tation. 

Emphasis upon the Eternal, that which everlastingly is, should 
give the Church and all Christians an attitude of noble calm amid the 
most strenuous activity and in the face of the most shattering prob- 
lems. The erection of Solomon’s temple is a parable of the atmos- 
phere that should prevail in the Church. When that famous structure 
was in process of building no sound of a hammer or of any instru- 
ment of iron was to be heard within the precincts of construction. 
How different in church building today! There are Christians who 
think that prophetic testimony is impossible unless sparks fly con- 
tinuously and the rasping of saws never ceases. This is particularly 
true of a certain type of religious journalism. Rarely does one catch 
the accent of eternity in some organs of Christian opinion. There is 
in them no healing balsam for the sick, no wooing note for those who 
have strayed, no paean of exultant faith, no vision of imperishable 
hope. There is little but the rasping of saws, and sparks struck in 
clouds from the journalistic anvil to be lost in the “glitterless dark.” 

Having special insight into the human situation, the Church must 
not hide its light under a bushel. It needs, for example, to make 
perfectly clear that one of the causes of our present distress is eco- 
nomic in character. This is by no means the only cause, but it is an 
exceedingly important cause. The plain Christian truth is that no 
man or group of men, no nation or group of nations, is good enough 
or wise enough to own the unrestricted monopoly of sources of wealth 
on which the welfare of mankind as a whole depends. 

Another important insight which ought to be formulated by the 
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Church at the present time is that government as such is a divine 
order. Not this or that form of government has divine sanction, but 
the state as such is just as much of God as are the family and race. 
One of its functions is to restrain evil. The Church ought to make 
perfectly clear that in a sinful world, where at any moment anarchic 
forces may run amuck, as they are running amuck today, the state 
has divinely constituted authority to restrain evil by employing force. 
It is not for the Church to call upon the state to make war or to tell 
it when to make war; but it is the Church’s duty, its prophetic duty, 
to make clear that the state has a right under God to make war in 
certain circumstances and for certain ends. It is not a question of 
“preachers presenting arms’’; it is simply a question of preachers 
recognizing that the sanctions which inexorably follow man’s viola- 
tion of natural and moral law are manifestations of force which the 
Author and Moral Governor of the universe employs. It must be 
recognized that in the governance of his world, God can and does 
delegate authority to certain duly constituted powers to maintain 
orderly government and relative justice. On the other hand, no state 
dare, except at its peril, use force for imperialistic aims, or in con- 
travention of sacred pacts, or to prevent other peoples from attaining 
or maintaining their legitimate rights. The recognition of the place 
of state authority in the economy of God in no way contradicts the 
reality of God’s redemptive love or the Gospel of redemption which 
the Church must proclaim. 

It is part also of the Church’s prophetic role to look beyond the 
time of conflict, envisaging and formulating those principles upon 
which alone true world order can be established. The Christian 
Church throughout the world must not be taken unawares when the 
question of peace becomes real again. It may be, of course, that the 
Church and its ideas will not be taken into account when the next 
peace is written. Nevertheless, the Church must give its testimony 
and use its influence in favor of a righteous peace. 

3. The criterion of regenerative power. If the Church is to be “ade- 
quate” in the fulfillment of its God-given role, it must be an instru- 
ment of spiritual change. It cannot be too often repeated that, while 
it is not the function of the Christian Church to create a new civiliza- 
tion, it is its function to create the creators of a new civilization. 
More and more must the Church concentrate upon persons and upon 
personal change in all classes of society. Its corporate witness and 
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power will always be in direct relation to the number of twice-born 
men and women who make up the Christian community. 

In this connection, I am greatly perplexed. It would appear as 
if those churches with great historical traditions and complexly 
organized life were failing today to make a regenerative impact upon 
the masses of our people. We hear from all parts of the continent that 
Christian groups which we are disposed to despise are winning 
thousands of converts. They are engendering a religious enthusiasm 
which is about the only thing in the church life of America that 
duplicates the enthusiasm of those who follow the new secular 
religions. I am far from advocating fanaticism and I believe in the 
maintenance of dignity in religious services. But two things are plain. 
First, we have become so deadly afraid of emotion in religion that we 
neglect the cultivation of this constituent element in human nature, 
which is also one of the inseparable adjuncts of dynamic religious 
living. Secondly, we fail to make any constructive approach to 
masses of unchurched people who can only be reached by a much 
less conventional approach than most churches are prepared to make. 

The sphere of education offers an important sphere for the trans- 
forming influence of the Church. The Church stands today on a new 
frontier as regards educational effort. The question of the church 
college and its function needs to be raised afresh. My personal 
opinion is that the church college cannot sufficiently justify its exist- 
ence by merely claiming that the Christian religion is taught and 
that exceptional opportunities for “character” building are provided 
on the campus. As a matter of fact, the Christian religion, especially 
the Bible, is notoriously badly taught in many church colleges. ‘The 
only way, it seems to me, in which the church college can justify its 
existence as a cultural institution is that general subjects, such as 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, economics, history, and literature, 
should be taught with a decidedly Christian accent and as constituent 
parts of a Christian philosophy of life. The time has come when 
church colleges, if they are to justify their existence, should make a 
contribution towards an integrated Christian world-view. In such a 
scheme of things the different subjects that make up a so-called 
liberal education would not be taught in isolation, or as self-contained 
and independent units, but in relation to a globular scheme based 
upon the great Christian insights and loyalties. 

4. The criterion of communal solidarity. Sympathetic identification 
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with all men and their needs is an attitude which Christians derive 
from the reality of the Incarnation, whereby God became man. As 
members of the Christian Church we must become, as John Wool- 
man put it, “baptized into a feeling sense of all conditions.’’ We must 
“know what is in man” not merely by prophetic insight, but through 
physical contact with men in the conditions in which they live. It is 
not true, however, that the Christian Church should become exclu- 
sively identified with any one social class and its needs. The Church 
must ever be interested in the underdog and the underprivileged, but 
it dare not act as if underdogs and underprivileged people were the 
only ones in the world that needed help. We dare not give the im- 
pression that the chief human problem is the problem of bread. The 
poor, as well as the rich, need to be reminded that men “‘cannot live 
by bread alone.’ Our Lord fed the hungry multitudes, but he told 
them the day following the feeding that they sought him for no 
higher end than because they “‘had eaten of the loaves and were 
filled.” ‘This, we may remember, is one of the insights of Dostoevski 
in the “Grand Inquisitor” story. The Church dare not lose its iden- 
tity through an exclusive preoccupation with the social problem, 
or through exclusive identification with the proletarian class. The 
Church and church people must become closely related to men 
everywhere in the complexity of their needs, not necessarily to give 
sanction to what they are doing, but to lead them, through an under- 
standing and helpful attitude, into living touch with the Saviour 
and Lord of life. 

And, of course, there must be ecumenical solidarity among Chris- 
tians. Talk about the world-wide Church must not degenerate into 
sentimentality. The reality of the one Church, the Body of Christ, 
must live in us as the great inspiring and transforming principle of 
our lives. In these days many members of the Body are limp and list- 
less and others are deeply wounded. Now is the time to discover in 
the world-wide unity of faith and prayer the meaning of that blessed 
reality described by Paul as the ‘‘communion of the blood of Christ.” 

It is equally important that there be solidarity in study. Let the 
process initiated some years ago whereby groups of Christians in all 
countries began to consider the problems of the Church and of the 
world, in the light of Christ and God’s revelation in him, continue and 
be multiplied. Now is a good time to out-think as well as to out- 
live the world. 
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Most of all must there be solidarity in the provision of mutual help: 
Let those who have share their good things, as well as their sympathy 
and their ideas, with those who have not. The “orphaned missions” 
must be a concern of the whole Church of Christ. So, too, must be 
those Christian communities throughout the world that are in dire 
straits. If the ecumenical Church means anything it must mean unity 
in the things needed by the body as well as those needed by the 
spirit. 

The horizons are darker today than at any time in the Church’s 
history since the days of persecution in the Roman Empire. But Jesus 
Christ, the Head of the Church, lives, ‘“‘the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever.” Before the present distress became acute he put it 
into the heart of his servants to give a more adequate expression than 
formerly to the reality of Christian unity. As we now descend with 
him, and with Christians everywhere, into the valley of the shadow, 
may his rod and his staff comfort us; and, through his adequacy may 
we be made adequate for life in the valley, till at length the day 
breaks and the dawn calls us to new tasks. 


SCHOLARS HELP SOPHOMORES 
By MURIEL E. CURTIS 


GROUP of Wellesley College sophomores engaged in study- 
ing the Gospels by the characteristic methods of modern 
scholarship and with the aid of historical and literary 

criticism, found themselves wondering where all this was leading 
them. Was it toward a “‘room of their own” in the house of religion 
or away from it? Was this the best or the only way to achieve a satis- 
fying Christian faith? Why not, someone suggested, ask the help of 
outstanding scholars in answering these questions — persons whose 
much-used books stood on the reference shelves, or who recently had 
lectured at the college? Second thought expanded the list to include 
certain teachers working directly with undergraduates and well- 
known pastors believed to be dealing with the everyday problems of 
common folks — some of whom had daughters in Wellesley. 

A letter composed by a class committee was sent to the persons 
selected. It read as follows: 


I am a sophomore in Wellesley College, one of a committee representing a large 
number who are studying the Gospels. We are interested both in questions of fact 
and of faith and especially the relation between the two. Most of us are ready to 
grant that the Gospel account is not historically reliable in all its details, but we 
wonder whether it is essential that we search for a reliable substratum of ‘“‘authen- 
tic’ fact as a necessary foundation for Christian faith. 

We are venturing to write to a number of men and women whose judgments we 
have reason to trust, to ask if they would be willing to give us an answer to several 
direct and rather personal questions: 

1. In your own way of being religious, on how much and on what part of the 
Gospel material does your faith chiefly depend? Can you use that part with con- 
fidence as history or doesn’t it have to be history? 

2. Is a critical study of the Gospels an aid to you in establishing the foundations 
of Christian faith or is that kind of study not vitally related to religious conviction? 
If it is, are you at all dismayed by the present state of uncertainty and lack of 
agreement among scholars on nearly every point? 

3. Would you advise young people who are in search of a faith of their own to 
make a critical study of the Gospels, to try, ignorant as they are, to decide between 
conflicting views of scholars? Or would you expect them to gain as much by re- 
sponding to whatever in the Gospels challenges their present way of life and 
appeals to them personally as true and beautiful, regardless of whether it be Jesus 
or the early church that is speaking? 
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Having dispatched the letter, our sophomores waited with eager 
interest. Would these busy workers take time to concern themselves 
with the problems of puzzled undergraduates? Indeed, they would! 
Not all, of course, for sufficient reasons, but most — some of them to 
the extent of three or four typed sheets, so that the total replies 
covered sixty pages. What a galaxy we had!! ‘The answers were 
enthusiastically received, compared, talked over and treasured for 
use by other classes. 

What did the scholars say? Since they were not writing for pub- 
lication, quotations will be given anonymously; and it must be 
realized that selections can convey little of the richness of thought in 
the original letters. The general tenor of the answers, however, can 
be suggested. 

Perhaps the most significant statements were those in response to 
the first question about the relations of the Gospel materials to per- 
sonal faith. For however free from personal predilections one may 
attempt to be in the use of scholarly methods, it remains true that 
one’s personal philosophy of religion, one’s ‘‘own way of being re- 
ligious,”’ is more important than any other factor in determining how 
one uses the Gospels. Men who might agree in their conclusions as 
to the cultural background of the Gospels and as to the techniques 
to be used in solving the literary problems of the four accounts, may 
still be leagues apart in their personal interpretation and use. Indeed, 
they might agree as to all detailed facts in these disciplines and still 
differ radically in their final conclusions as to what to do with the 
New Testament in their whole scheme of thought and life. 


1 Replies were received from Mary Andrews, Goucher College; Edwin E. Aubrey, University 
of Chicago; Bernard Iddings Bell, Providence, Rhode Island; John C. Bennett, Pacific School of 
Religion; Harvie Branscomb, Duke University; George A. Buttrick, pastor, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City; Robert L. Calhoun, Yale University and Divinity School; 
Shirley J. Case, formerly of the University of Chicago Divinity School; Clarence T. Craig, Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology; Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor, Riverside Church, New York 
City; James G. Gilkey, pastor, South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass.; Edgar J. Good- 
speed, University of Chicago Divinity School; Georgia Harkness, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois; Douglas Horton, General Secretary Congregational Churches, New York 
City; Walter M. Horton, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology; J. Howard Howson, Vassar 
College; Rufus Jones, Haverford College; Eugene and Mary Lyman, recently of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City; James A. Moffatt, Union Theological Seminary; Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary; H. Richard Niebuhr, Yale Divinity School; Donald W. 
Riddle, University of Chicago Divinity School; John Schroeder, Yale Divinity School; Ernest F. 
Scott, Union Theological Seminary; Paul Tillich, Union Theological Seminary; Ernest F. Tittle, 


pastor, Evanston, Illinois; Luther A. Weigle, Yale Divinity School and Henry N. Wieman, 
University of Chicago Divinity School. 
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To the question, “In your own way of being religious, on how 
much and on what part of the Gospel material does your faith chiefly 
depend?” we may distinguish four groups of answers. Their differ- 
ences somewhat obviously reflect and grow out of theological back- 
grounds which one may roughly characterize respectively as natural- 
istic, liberal-evangelical, Anglican and neo-supernaturaiistic. 

The first group, about one-sixth of the total number, say frankly 
that the basis of faith is in their own experiences of life, their associa- 
tions with other people, their own sense of values. Jesus is in the pic- 
ture to be sure, but not in the center of the picture. They do not feel 
that Jesus is the ‘‘author,” though he may be the “‘finisher’’ of their 
faith. His conclusions may serve to fortify their own conclusions 
reached independently, or to correct “‘superficial and contemporary 
provincialisms.”? His name may serve as a symbol for felt religious 
values, but their faith —to quote a typical statement — is ‘‘the 
precipitate of my experience of life.”” As such it is not dependent on 
any record or any events. The reliability of the Gospel account is 
naturally no subject of concern to persons who take this position. 
‘“‘Whether these teachings came from Jesus himself seems to be im- 
material’’; ‘‘My faith does not depend on anything that is written in 
the Gospel or in any other writing”; ‘‘My religious faith is not pri- 
marily historical,” are other typical statements. For this group there 
is no point in trying to discriminate between the actual happenings 
and the later interpretations. Values are values wherever found. 

Three times as many men and women, indeed about half of all 
who answered, constitute a second group agreeing in general that 
the basis of their faith is “the vivid personality,” the “spirit and 
attitudes of Jesus himself,” ‘‘the kind of life that was lived by Jesus” 
as seen in the gospel story as a whole; ‘‘the total impact of the person-’ 
ality of Jesus.” Occasional mention is made of special teachings or 
incidents that seem most significant, but what is stressed as essential 
is the living figure that emerges from the Gospels. There is no in- 
sistence that the whole story must be taken as literal fact, must be 
thought of as reliably reported in detail. There is full realization that 
we have, not only in John but in the Synoptic Gospels as well, a 
“portrait” of Jesus. These scholars are, nevertheless, impressed by the 
“essential credibility of the person about whom the narrative cen- 
ters.” They find a portrait “which is dependable as a basis for faith.” 
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For this group it zs essential that there be a “reliable substratum of 
authentic fact’? — and it is there. There is a ‘‘nucleus of fact in the 
traditions which is sufficient for a reasonable faith.”’ ‘The main qual- 
ity of Jesus’ life is “fairly clearly defined.” ‘“‘It does mean much to me 
that a human being such as ‘the Jesus of history’ actually lived.” 
‘Though we may not be able to delineate exactly the elements which 
Jesus’ followers added it is important to make the attempt,” for “‘af 
I know that Jesus, who undoubtedly was the greatest spiritual genius 
of history, maintained a particular view, I would have to consider it 
very seriously before rejecting it. I refer, of course, to moral insights 
and convictions.” 

The third group, about one-fourth of those answering, stress the 
whole creative movement of faith and life originating in Jesus, evi- 
denced both in the New Testament and in the early church as a 
whole; ‘the great outburst of creative life which took place in the 
Near East at the opening of the Christian era,’’ the source of which 
“was a person named Jesus”; “‘the emergence of a new trend in 
history.” Jesus and the response made to Jesus are almost equally 
significant. The outstanding thing “‘is the impression Jesus made on 
the early church”. That ‘‘was the birth of the Christian movement.” 
‘The Epistles are as important (one writer would say more important) 
than the Gospels. History is a vital element in faith, but it is a “stream 
of history.” One stresses the “faith of the Bible as a whole, culminat- 
ing in Christ’; another emphasizes the “‘the Faith down through the 
centuries,” the faith of the Church; but all emphasize a longer span 
of history than was stressed by the previous group. Men who hold 
this view generally do not try to distinguish between Jesus’ own words 
and those ascribed to him, between actual events and those events as 
seen through the eye of faith. They would find no worth in such a 
distinction and do not think it possible to maintain. “The figure of 
Jesus is not separable from the early community. They belong 
together.” 

The last group, about one-sixth of the whole, also stresses history. 
But here the emphasis is on God himself, the direct “act of God”? in 
history ; hot as much in the “stream of history” as in “the Christolog- 
ical event.” “Faith does not depend upon proving the historicity of 
some particular incident or the genuineness of any particular work, 
but “was God in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself?” “Some- 
thing has happened in history which has changed history.” “I find 
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in the Gospel good news from God, moral ultimates that place me 
under his judgment, gracious forgiveness without which these would 
make life intolerable and a faith that the coming of his reign is the 
ultimate meaning of history, a consummation which must depend 
finally on him, the ultimate fact of the universe. . . . For myself I 
find no other foundation for religion or for an understanding of the 
meaning of life.” ‘““The New Testament as a whole is the funda- 
mental document of the witness for Jesus as the Christ. There is no 
difference in this respect between the different parts of the New 
Testament.” The distinction between earlier and later strands is an 
impossible and unnecessary one, unnecessary because faith rests not 
on a “‘Jesus of history’? whose human personality impresses us, but 
on the fact that God was in Christ drawing men to himself. 


im 


The second and third questions posed in the Sophomore’s letters 
are Closely related: ‘‘Has a critical study of the Gospels aided you in 
establishing foundations of Christian faith?” and ‘‘Would you advise 
young people who wish to build a faith of their own, to concern 
themselves with such problems?” As one would expect, advice to 
others is built largely on personal experience and the affirmative 
answers to both questions come from nearly the same individuals. 
But interestingly different reasons are given and there are qualifica- 
tions which are worth noting. Critical study is recommended from 
three points of view. 

1. Such study is important for anyone who has a good mind and 
is accustomed to use it in other inquiries. “Whether or not critical 
study is an aid to faith, it is an intellectual necessity.” ‘““The young 
person honestly searching for truth will inevitably want to pursue 
such study.” “Young people who have critical minds cannot escape 
the task of working through the problem.” ‘‘Some students would be 
only disturbed or bored by a critical study of the gospels. I recom- 
mend it only for the type of mind that must know ‘the facts.’ ’’ One 
writer urges students to distinguish between subjective personal 
preferences or the problem of evaluation and the problem of fact 
finding. For this latter the historical method is needed and “we can’t 
substitute any other procedure without confusion and unrealism. 
. . . We live in a world in which hard facts have to be faced on their 
own terms. One cannot substitute ideals for actualities.” 
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2. Such study is essential because of the nature of Christianity as 
an historical religion. Christianity is a religion rooted in history and 
it would be a fatal blow were it to be divorced from fact. Therefore 
“it is vitally necessary for anyone who can, to sift the evidence with 
all possible care.” “‘I should certainly advise young people . . . to 
make as critical a study of the Gospel as they are able to do, to be- 
come as expert as it is possible for them to be in judging the results 
which scholarship brings . . . because I believe that historic fact is 
important in our search for truth and I want to keep this search going 
on all the time in as many ways and by as many people as possible.” 

3. Such study is important in establishing faith because it makes 
the figure of Jesus stand out with greater clarity. ““The picture of 
Jesus I carry around with me is a product of some years of serious 
New ‘Testament study which did much to strengthen my religion.” 
Some find that orthodoxy had veiled that figure, but critical study 
has come to the rescue: “I find a definite personality in the Gospels 
whose being and teaching seems to me clear and lucid. Perfervid 
orthodoxy has seemed to me at times to hide the person of Jesus, but 
when I examine the Gospels objectively and critically, each time I 
find myself impressed by the reality of the person of Jesus and per- 
suaded by his faith and his knowledge of God.” 

Others feel that the conflicts and prejudices of the period before 
the Gospels were written have veiled the figure, and that critical 
study unveils it. One writer expresses the opinion of many but gives 
a clearer illustration than most: ‘‘Jesus Christ means more to me 
since I have studied the Gospels critically. It is of inestimable com- 
fort to me too that I can see how certain unlovely things in the New 
Testament arose. I need not accept the anti-Semitism in the Gospels 
as from Jesus, untouched and uncolored by the hostility between 
church and synagogue during the period in which the traditions 
about Jesus took shape.” 

Naturally those whose experience has been of this character advise 
students to become acquainted with the background of the life of the 
first century, to understand the theological development that took 
place before the Gospels were written, to see why they are written as 
they are, and thus to gain a clarification of the picture of Jesus. ‘This 
is not only possible but helpful. The process carried out in complete 
detail becomes perhaps baffling, but its main lines are clear enough 
and are generally agreed to.” (As said before, an equally large num- 
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ber are convinced that it is impossible now to tear off later veilings 
and find the real Jesus, for with all its pains and skill, critical study 
cannot achieve that task. Fortunately, those who think it cannot be 
done think that, for Christian faith, it need not be done!) 

Are those who believe that critical study is a support to faith dis- 
tressed by the disagreements of scholars? Some assert in the first place 
that, after all, the disagreements are not very many or very significant. 
“Scholars have reached an impressive measure of agreement,” and 
“the trend is toward more rather than less agreement.” 

But many who answered the students are fully conscious of this 
difference of opinion among specialists and are not at all disconcerted. 
“Tt worries me not at all.”” Why? ‘“There is no greater lack of agree- 
ment among scholars today than in other important epochs.’ The 
New Testament itself presents a variety of different interpretations of 
Jesus. We are in no worse case than members of the early Church. 
“There is similar disagreement with respect to most great figures of 
history.” ‘“‘It is through the conflict of views, through mutual ques- 
tioning and criticism that progress is made in any field of scholar- 
ship.” “Lack of agreement is a healthy sign that scholarship is not 
sterile.” 

But not all are so unperturbed. One views the very serious radical 
_ re-examination of the historical element in the Gospels “with the 
greatest concern.” Another shares ‘“‘your evident desire for a larger 
measure of certainty than we now possess with respect to the facts 
which underlie the Gospel record.” Another writes “I am, I confess, 
somewhat disturbed by the present lack of agreement among New 
Testament scholars, but mainly for a very simple reason; it makes it 
difficult for me to convey my own faith in Jesus to other people by 
means of a clear and simple narrative. I believe that is the natural 
way to convey such faith.” One man who is not disturbed by the 
lack of agreement among critics nevertheless writes: ‘In part, of 
course, it is a sign of the religious perturbation and uncertainty of our 
day, so that I am disturbed about human life today.” 

There are some (New Testament specialists among them) who 
“criticize the critics, for “dislocation of balance,” for ‘‘using 
methods of rigor which are quite unjustifiable,” for “an extreme 
skepticism which is entirely unwarranted,” for “pushing ahead too 
credulously with the use of a new method (Form Criticism).”’ But 
they recall that this has often happened in the past and believe that 
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criticism will “stabilize itself in due time.” Meanwhile one should 
“ge one’s own judgment to eliminate one-sided interpretations”; one 
should “gain a well trained and balanced insight so that you see the 
difference between a creative interpreter and an irreverent de- 
stroyer.”’ 

But there is another set of answers to questions two and three. 
Some men and women are convinced that, though critical study may 
have its intellectual interests, it is “irrelevant to the basic matter of 
personal Christian faith.” It may have a negative value in “correct- 
ing the aberrations and errors of faith,” in “clearing the ground for 
faith,” but it “does not establish the fundamental convictions by 
which men live.” Those who hold this view are in some cases ones 
who answered the first question by asserting that we build faith on — 
our own direct relation to reality, on our own life experiences. In 
other cases they are those who find the basis for faith in the Christol- 
ogy of the New Testament and the church. As one puts it; ““The 
search for the so-called ‘historical Jesus’ has no direct Christological 
relevancy. With respect to Christology there is no difference between 
the most conservative and the most radical forms of historical criti- 
cism. Neither is the former able to guarantee a basis of Christology 
nor is the latter able to destroy it.” 


MI 


How shall one advise young people? To get acquainted with the 
scholars’ work and become critics in embryo themselves, or to let 
such problems go and respond to whatever in the Gospels presents a 
challenge or appeal? 

One reply says frankly, ‘‘Neither of your alternatives suits me. Pd 
recommend that you investigate the Catholic religion, a religion of 
authority but of more than Scriptural authority.” Another does not 
want any authority of church or Scripture, but urges young people to 
“study the conclusions of their experience and their reason. Detailed 
study of the Gospels comes later if it comes at all.’? A famous preacher 
writes, ““Let a man start with some of the great experimental factors in 
Christian faith, like loving one’s enemies, humility, the experience of 
prayer, the experience of being carried out of oneself by a cause 
greater than oneself to which one gives oneself, the experience of fine, 
interior spiritual companionship with the noble living and the noble 
dead. It is out of such vitally appropriated experiences of the inner 
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life that one learns what Christian faith and character can mean. 
. . . [donot think a critical study of the Gospels is necessarily a help 
to the faith of young people. I suspect that it may disturb the faith 
of some young people.” 


The great majority do not wish to choose between the alternatives 
and think they can keep both. A great theologian says: 


No one studies anything critically unless he has a prior interest in that which the 
critically studied document refers to. . . . We began with the study of the Scrip- 
tures in so far as they appeal to us, or as Coleridge has it, with that in the Scriptures 
which “‘finds us.’’ We don’t stop there; through the experiences of life we are forced 
to think and seek for more understanding. . . . Criticism may then clear the 
ground of false preconceptions. . . . The test of the truth of any statement lies 
finally in the personal experience of reality and not in the authority of the one who 
makes the statement. Whether Jesus or the early Church said that to seek one’s 
own life was to lose it and to lose life was to gain it is a far less important question 
than whether this statement is true in my experience. 


So experience of life, appreciative or devotional reading and critical 
study are all interwoven in producing the desired result; but, as 
many assure us, critical questions are secondary. ‘““The primary cer- 
tainty comes by appreciation — but once it has come upon you, the 
more carefully you study, the more it deepens.” 


To put it bluntly, unless Jesus is real for us now, and meets our needs, and raises 
our aspirations, and reveals God to us, and shows us the possibilities that lie in 
human life in the way of a nobler spirit and destiny (both social and individual) — 
unless he is adorable now, and captures and holds our allegiance, I doubt if criti- 
cism will bring him any closer. Religion begins on your knees, not in an arm-chair 
with a heap of books at your elbow! (That is to say, worship is the heart of it; then 
self-discipline, and the service of others and of ends outside ourselves.) 

But, given that faith (even in small quantity, if it is only positeve faith, and makes 
us do something about it), then criticism becomes not only endlessly fascinating but 
endlessly rewarding. So it was for such a scholar as the late Canon Streeter, for 
example. He told me once that the purely critical study of the Gospels was for him 
a supreme act of devotion, like worship at Holy Communion. So it was — for him! 
But we cannot expect to win that vantage point in a day or a week, but only after 
long, patient, and most honest study. 


‘Faith depends primarily on the impulsion of God in your own 
heart. The place of historical study is to fill native faith with content.” 
In giving this content, the “disclosure of God not only through Jesus 
but through the work of the Spirit in the interpretation of Jesus in the 
early Christian community” is of incalculable value. “The essential 
thing is to expose one’s mind afresh to the influence of this Spirit. 
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___ It is less essential to know precisely what in the New Testament 
literature is surely traceable to the mind of the historical Jesus than 
it is to know the feel and urge of this transforming Spirit.” 


IV 


How can young people view such an array of different opinions and 
counsels so that they may seem, as one student said, “stimulating” 
and not, as another put it, “‘stupefying?”’ Two very obvious reflec- 
tions are suggested by the replies as a whole. In the first place, they 
can recognize the underlying unity beneath the variety of answers. 
To all the writers religion is the center of thought and life, and the 
Bible, particularly the New Testament, is of great worth in defining 
and evoking religion. Secondly, the very differences have their value, 
indicating as they do that the great Reality which all are seeking is 
too vast and comprehensive to be confined to one channel and per- 
sistently overflows all barriers which men may try to set up. This — 
should encourage students to recognize that their own approaches to 
religion are valid though varied. Whichever road one is on reassur- 
ance comes with the thought that others have walked that way be- 
fore. It is no tragedy that there are many winding lines of travelers 
instead of one cohesive group of pilgrims, if the distant goal is the 
same for all. 

That in the future there may be more agreement as to findings and 
as to processes in religion is ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
for a more united front would doubtless be more impressive to the 
non-religious world and would make the joint endeavors of those 
who were religious easier and more effective. But in the meanwhile 
young people should be helped to see whatever meanings and values 
may inhere in the very fact of these differences, and encouraged to 
continue in whatever path to the throne of God their own fellow- 
ships and temperaments make the most natural. 


CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 
By DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


[Tis concen and psychotherapy have common ground in 


their concern for the cure of souls. Many developments in 

the two sciences suggest that they are moving toward a 
creative mutual understanding. This paper examines three areas in 
which theology and psychology are facing common problems and are 
beginning to speak a language both can understand. 


I 


The Criticism of Legalism and Moralism in Christian Thought. ‘“‘Chris- 
tianity is a way of life.” ‘This phrase, popular in Christian thought in 
the last hundred years, represents the interpretation of Christianity 
as the affirmation of the moral ideal of love revealed in Jesus, and the 
appeal to the human will to choose that ideal. To be sure the ideal 
includes more than the mere obeying of moral precepts. ‘The spirit of 
love must be present in the good life; but what this spirit seeks to 
achieve may be clearly outlined and gradually approached as a fixed 
ideal. Man is commanded to have the spirit of love! The problem of 
how love can be commanded was never a grave issue for the liberals 
because they believed that man is fundamentally capable of fulfilling 
the commandment to love God and his neighbors.1 At least he is 
capable of moving in the direction of such purity of heart. 

President George Harris of Amherst published in 1899 a book 
called Moral Evolution. It states the liberal position in an extremely 
moralized and sentimentalized form and does not represent the 
position at its best. Just for this reason it may help to stress those 
elements in this theology which are now under criticism. ‘The argu- 
ment runs through these phases: (1) The ideal for human life is the 
moral perfection revealed in Jesus: ““The perfection of the character 
of Jesus consisted, to his own consciousness, in obedience to the will 
of God his Father. . . . He was the perfect organ of the will of God. 
. . . What ailed men was that they were away from God, and away 
from him not so much intellectually as morally.”’ ? Notice here the 
emphasis on moral perfection and on will. (2) Man’s need is for a 
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character which will embody this moral ideal, and he can attain such 
a character: ‘““The theologian believes that a man may lay hold of 
moral forces, of the ideal presented in Christ, and when he does so 
may become a changed character, as the traveler may take one road 
rather than another.” * Notice here that goodness and badness are 
sharply separated. This is characteristic. As Harris goes on: “Society 
itself, in the family, in the government, in mutual dependences is full 
of moral values. Good men are a counter-check on bad men. Law, 
art, literature, and philosophy have objectified the ideal. . . . In- 
dividuals as they now are in society, however bad they may be, have 
capability of goodness. They see and approve the good, and can 
choose and follow it.” 4 (3) The good man, the Christian, approaches 
more and more nearly to the perfect character. ‘““T'emptation dimin- 
ishes as one approaches the ideal more nearly. The more virtue the 
less temptation. . . . This is the correct view of inner struggle, 
a view clearly expressed in Scripture as deadness to sin. . . . The 
Christian becomes dead to sin.” It makes no appeal, it elicits no 
response.” * Harris goes on to say that the normal character is free. 
It obeys the law with the effortlessness of the “machine.” *The way 
to freedom from the compulsion of the law is by conforming to the 
legal requirements until conforming becomes habitual. 

A vigorous reaction has appeared in Christian theology against 
such an analysis of man’s nature and need. Primarily this revolt has 
taken the form of a return to a Biblical-Lutheran doctrine of sin; but 
in its main features every really contemporary theology shares it. 

This doctrine of human nature is criticized first for its overly high 
estimate of the moral capacities of man. If the moral ideal is the goal 
of life, the question must be asked, is man capable either in his own 
strength or through the help of God of obeying it? To love one’s 
neighbor as oneself means the absence of “‘egocentricity.”” 7It means 
life lived in obedience to the principle that one’s own interests are not 
to count more than they have a right to count in the whole human 
family. Just how close to this renunciation of excessive self-interest 
does man actually get? The fact that the names of Gandhi, Schweit- 
zer, Kagawa appear with such monotonous regularity in our sermons 
indicates that for most of us self-denying devotion to the good is more 
than we are willing to undertake. It must be remembered also that 
much of the good which men as individuals will is far beyond the 
level which society as a whole can attain in its group conflicts. Every 
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good man is protected in his privilege at some point by the power of 
the social group to which h= belongs. To speak of love as an “‘impos- 
sible possibility,” as Reinhold Niebuhr does, is not just a clever 
theological paradox.® It is an attempt to reveal the actual situation 
of man with respect to the ideal he professes. 

But criticism goes deeper than the fact that the Christian ideal is 
high. A profounder aspect of man’s problem is the corruption of 
idealism in human living. The noble ideal may function as a mask for 
man’s selfishness. Philanthropy may mask the will to recognition; 
self-abnegation may hide a ruthless will to stand out from the group 
and be approved. From Kierkegaard to Barth, in modern times, this 
perversity of man has been pitilessly exposed. That liberals have come 
to acknowledge it is attested by Professor Robert L. Calhoun’s 
analysis of the demonic in his Oxford Conference Paper on man.?® 
This demonic tendency in life is the eruption of an idealistic crea- 
tivity which carries within itself the seeds of cruelty, narrowness, and 
self-worship. Even the highest ideals may be caught in it. 

Finally the question is being raised: is the Christian life primarily 
to be interpreted in terms of obedience to an ideal, even the ideal of 
love? This, the critics say, is legalism. It is precisely that from which 
Paul and Luther revolted. It does not plumb the depths of human 
need. It does not recognize the corrupting effect of the legalistic 
pattern of life. 

Following his primary mentors Luther and Paul, Emil Brunner 
analyzes the significance of feeling oneself under the law. To believe 
oneself under the divine command is to have fallen from grace. The 
moment I say I am trying to live up to an ideal I confess not only 
that I am failing to live up to it, but that in some sense I do not want 
to live up to it. Brunner says: “The content of the law is love, and 
yet love and law are opposed. That which is good merely from the 
legalistic point of view is just as much a manifestation of the breach 
made by sin as that which is evil from the point of view of the law. 
This is the ‘curse of the law’; it shows the depth of the alienation of 
man from God. . . . Legalism makes man’s relation to God and 
to his neighbor impersonal.” !° 

Kirkegaard, whose thought foreshadowed so much of this trend in 
theology, tells the story of a man who committed certain misdeeds 
and was legally punished. He returned to society reformed. When he 
moved to a strange land he became well known for his uprightness. 
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One day a man appeared who had known him in the days of his 
wrong-doing. The presence of this reminder of the past was a torment, 
and when he recalled the memory of former days despair seized him 
and broke his life.1! He had become transformed in a legalistic sense; 
but the inward repentance, the inward reconciliation with his past 
and with his God had never taken place. Merely obeying the law 
cannot heal this breach, and the inward sickness will in some way 
reveal its presence. 

Contemporary psychology agrees with the conclusion that the 
liberal moralistic view of man as choosing between the good and the 
bad is entirely too simple. Psychology in fact has contributed to this 
shift in theological anthropology. The name of Freud stands as a 
rebuke to the sentimental picture of the good respectable Christian 
single-mindedly pursuing goodness, truth and beauty out of the 
purity of his heart. The healer of the soul must have more effective 
means at his command than an appeal to will the good. He must 
understand how destructively ‘‘the good’? may function in human 
life. 

The implications of the criticism of legalism for mental health 
raise some significant problems. The agreement between neo- 
Lutheran theology and contemporary therapeutic psychology is 
striking. Kunkel and Luther, Brunner and Boisen see very much 
alike. The law may stand for fear in the neurotic personality. Kunkel 
devotes much of his analysis to the way in which rigid laws, compul- 
sions, and ideals, arise and function destructively in human life. 
Even the emotions may be formalized into a code.1? The child fails to 
build a card house which will stand up. Perhaps parents criticize or 
laugh, or do it themselves. The defeated child begins to live under 
the formula, “‘you cannot do this.” 14 Similarly, the goals of life be- 
come encased in hard and fast “directive images,” such as “I must be 
what my Father is.” 15 Kunkel’s word on this point is precisely 
parallel to Brunner’s, ““Whatever this image may be, were it never 
so pious and good — it nevertheless signifies the child’s fall from 
grace.”’ 16 

From this analysis it becomes increasingly clear that religion must 
go beyond the giving of moral rules. To be sure, some ‘‘directive 
images” are better than others from a practical standpoint. Other 
things being equal it is better to feel compelled to obey the law of 
kindness than to feel compelled to kill. What Christianity and 
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psychology are saying is that in either case the behavior may arise 
from an unhealthy compulsion, and that probably some kind of 
destructive consequences will follow the one as well as the other. 

Dr. Horney points out a complication of this problem in the in- 
dividuatl’s relation to our culture. This is the conflict of compulsions 
to which the individual is subject. Christianity says to him, “be 
humble and loving toward your brother.” The social culture in which 
he finds himself says, “‘be a success,’’ which means be aggressive, be 
ruthless. Within the normal range of life she sees only two possi- 
bilities, either observe one rule and discard the other, or take both 
seriously and thus be inhibited in both directions.7 

The Christian remedy for man in this situation cannot be dis- 
cussed here. It must be pointed out however that, if there are in 
human nature many more subtle and complex relationships of the 
person to values than simple moralism ever conceived, we must ask 
whether we are curing or intensifying man’s soul sickness by simple 
appeals to obey the Sermon on the Mount, to do good, to follow 
Christ, and by leaving it at that. We are forced to seek a fundamental 
reorientation of the human spirit in which confession, forgiveness, and 
reconciliation contribute to a cleansing of mind, emotion, and will. 

A final query about legalism. Are we to give up all rules of moral 
conduct, and all effort to obey ideals? If not, precisely how may codes 
function effectively in a healthy human life. 

The reality of the problem here is attested by the difference of 
opinion among psychotherapists themselves as to the function of the 
ideal in the human personality. In the Freudian conception of the 
super-ego there is a tendency to affirm the destructive character of all 
“idealism” in the human spirit. Conscience is interpreted solely as a 
rigid block to personal creativity.1* Dr. Boisen objects to this that, 
while the idealistic code of the individual may function destructively, 
it does not necessarily do so. He believes that in the healthy personal- 
ity there is a definite place for the ideal which is the symbol of the 
ultimate loyalty of the individual.'® 

It is difficult to maintain that codes should be dispensed with. The 
churches which have held to the doctrine of salvation through un- 
merited forgiving grace alone have universally become legalistic and 
moralistic in guiding the regenerate life. Is there a rough practical 
wisdom here? Since we are what we are is there a necessary function 
of the code? Christianity has always held that the law may be a prep- 
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aration for salvation; and that the saved life is one which really does 
move toward the fulfillment of the law. How often Paul reminded the 
Christians of their obligations as Christians. *® Dr. Kunkel ends each 
chapter of one of his books with the statement of a rule for the guid- 
ance of the psychologist and for the sick soul. We cannot escape rules. 
Our problem is so to interpret the Christian ideal and the Christian’s 
relationship to it, that life will grow in love into the freedom and 
health of the whole person. In the doctrine of forgiveness there is a 
recognition of the problem and the offer of a solution. There is much 
here for both Christianity and psychology to explore. 


II 


A second area of contemporary theological interest 1s the problem of human 
freedom and responsibility. The problem is relevant to mental health at 
several points. For one thing most human beings are concerned with 
it. Is man free or not? It may be true that excessive concern with this 
question is itself a neurotic symptom. If so, all the more reason for 
meeting it squarely. The question is important again because the 
problem of the place of social reconstruction in the Christian message 
is involved. If the environment can never be the explanation for sin, 
then Christianity’s primary message is not directed toward improving 
the social environment but to the individual human soul. Is our whole 
emphasis on rebuilding society for the sake of individuals misplaced? 
Third, from the standpoint of mental health it is important for every 
human being to have a true picture of his own responsibility in order 
that he may interpret his own behavior and know how to deal with 
his own sense of responsibility or his lack of it. 

Christian theology at present, either in its neo-Reformation form 
or in its reconstructed liberal form, is asserting the genuine meta- 
physical freedom and responsibility of the individual self. In Brun- 
ner’s statement this is unqualified: “Sin . . . is the one great nega- 
tive mystery of our existence, of which we know only one thing, that 
we are responsible for it, without the possibility of pushing the re- 
sponsibility on to anything outside ourselves.” #1 “Of what kind, then, 
is the freedom which is grounded in dependence upon God? Cer- 
tainly, freedom of the will, freedom of choice, freedom to say ‘yes’ 
Op naey.? 

Liberal theology at present would not go so far. Liberalism began 
in brave affirmation of man’s freedom against theologies which ap- 
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peared to deny it. It was impressed however by the hope that modern 
science would interpret human behavior in terms of physical, 
psychical, and social laws. The emphasis on personal freedom grad- 
ually gave way. Causes of sin were more and more found in environ- 
mental conditions. Sin became maladjustment. At present, claims 
_ that science is a valid interpretation of the whole of reality (which 
scientists themselves rarely made) have much less prestige. Professor 
Whitehead’s remark, “‘What is the sense of talking about a mechan- 
ical explanation when you don’t know what you mean by mechan- 
ics,” sums up a whole new development in the philosophy of the 
sciences. Liberal theology now is reasserting freedom and respon- 
sibility. Dr. Aubrey writes: ‘He (man) becomes in each successive 
moment a fresh creative source of meaning in the world.” ?? Liberals 
still hold that environmental factors and physical factors are all 
organically involved in any human choice. Therefore freedom is 
always a relative freedom within given conditions. 

A preliminary problem with which the discussion of freedom leaves 
us is: What is the fact? What do we mean by freedom and is there any 
such thing? What part do glands, bad housing, and the wrong kind of 
toys have to do with the development of the person? This is ultimately 
a philosophical inquiry, as well as a psychological one. When Kun- 
kel, for example, holds that the individual subject is above the realm 
of necessity, he does it, not on the basis of empirical psychological 
evidence, but on the basis of a Kantian transcendental philosophy.’ 
This leaves the psychologist and all of us with the old problems. If 
the individual is free, what difference does it make what kind of en- 
vironment he lives in so far as his soul’s health is concerned? If men 
are free, how can human behaviour be understood at all? Kunkel 
makes the startling statement: “Character study has the insoluble 
problem of investigating a matter which, in its most important re- 
spects, is not matter at all.” 75 

The view we have of freedom is not merely an academic matter. 
It is vitally related to the cure of sick souls. What picture of man’s 
responsibility is a minister to give his people? What view of his own 
development should the parent try to communicate to his child? Dr. 
Aubrey holds that the failure to emphasize personal responsibility 
may mean the neglect of a major factor in healing.?* Many contem- 
porary psychologists obviously do not need this warning. But one 
suspects that we as ministers need it. Have we avoided directing our 
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message to the responsibility of the person? The sermon which is an 
analysis of the world situation probably does little to the hearer ex- 
cept to confirm him or antagonize him at the point of his prejudices. 

There is a complicating factor in the problem of freedom which 
both psychology and theology recognize. Man cannot save himself. 
Even free man depends upon the healing and creative power in the 
universe to restore him to health. To make man too much dependent 
upon himself either invites illusions of self-importance, or cruel dis- 
illusionment. This is the old theological problem of grace and nature, 
the power of God and the freedom of man. It is instructive to see De 
Kunkel landed squarely in the middle of this problem as he insists 
that man is a free creative subject on the one hand *” and that the 
healing of the sick soul is a miracle, an act of grace on the other.’® 
Minister and psychologist are left with the problem of clarifying for 
themselves and others the mysterious interweaving of all environ- 
mental and personal factors with the divine creativity. Somewhere 
in this complex pattern there is the possibility of a life lived in full 
responsibility, with energy completely released, yet always in de- 
pendence upon and with the help of the power of God. 

The problem of responsibility involves the problem of guilt. Brun- 
ner says: “‘Sin, in so far as it stands between me and God as something 
which is both past and present, is guilt. In the concept of guilt the 
seriousness of the happening is objectified, something has taken place 
which can never be undone; it is lost forever.’ 2° Of special interest 
in this emphasis of the dialectical theology on guilt is the claim that 
man is impotent in himself to remove it. ““We are utterly unable to 
deal with our guilt; it cannot be removed save by the intervention of 
God.” #° ““What man experiences principally is his impotence and 
nothingness.”’ #1 

At this point many of us will ask whether this trend of theology is 
really contributing to the understanding of the human soul. I am 
indebted to Dr. Ross Snyder for clarifying the point that guilt feeling 
is often the way in which one escapes doing the thing he knows he 
ought to do. Guilt feelings may be one way of blurring the real issue. 
Dr. Horney tells of a patient who bitterly accused himself of being 
ungrateful, of not appreciating as he should the fact that the analyst 
was treating him at a small fee. When, at the end of the interview, 
the time came to pay his bill he found he had forgotten to bring his 
money; clear evidence that he was really trying to get something for 
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nothing.*? The translation of this story into the experience of some 
people with religion is simply made. Do we have in this whole revival 
of the doctrines of total depravity and man’s impotence an uncon- 
scious attempt to comfort man in his feelings of inferiority and help- 
lessness, not by telling him that he is good to be sure; but rather by 
giving free rein to his neurotic feelings of guilt, and thus making him 
comfortable in himself as he is absolved from responsibility for taking 
any practical action in the world? Of course, Brunner and all neo- 
orthodox theologians are fully aware of this analysis of guilt feeling. 
They would say that the guilt of which the theologian speaks is the 
objective fact of man’s status as a responsible person before God. 
Many, however, are not so sure that theological positions can be so 
sharply separated from their psychological setting. Psychology does 
not refute or fully interpret any theological position; but it can cer- 
tainly make one cautious about accepting any doctrine such as that 
of man as helpless sinner. 

We are left with the task of dealing with people who either evade 
responsibility, or who, apparently accepting it, are crushed with a 
sense of failure. We have to try to find the point at which perception 
of guilt as a fact, the honest acceptance of responsibility and blame, 
passes over into neurotic self-indulgence.*? Dr. Horney believes there 
is a valid distinction here. Christian theology agrees. 


III 


Our third major center of attention 1s Christianity’s affirmation of God. 
Hebrew-Christian theology holds that the source, value, and meaning 
of life is to be found in a Reality which is not identical with the uni- 
verse, which is not man, but which is the Creative Ground of both. 
Theology has held that to be ignorant of this or, knowing it, to fail to 
live one’s life in the light of it and in fellowship with God is to be sick, 
a lost soul. Without God, man ultimately turns to the worship of 
some worldly idol, or else life becomes meaningless. ‘The soul can find 
release and blessedness only through becoming rightly related to God. 

How is the clarification of man’s relationship to God important for 
mental health? 

The first answer to this question lies in Christianity’s claim that 
man finds in God that objective goodness which gives the standard 
for all human judgments of value. 

The discovery of an objective good in the light of which life can be 
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criticized, and for the enhancement of which it can be lived, con- 
tributes to the healing of man in two ways. The first is that it redeems 
man from the destructive effects of an ethical relativism in which 
nothing is held to be really good. To believe that all values are merely 
functions of human desires is to reduce all values to the same level. 
It gives no basis for choosing between desires. We can leave to moral- 
ists the criticism of the effects on behaviour of this point of view. We 
are more concerned here with its effect upon the psychological and 
spiritual health of the person. The literature of post-war disillusion- 
ment offers abundant evidence that the loss of faith in an objective, 
authoritative good leads to an empty existence. When man becomes 
a divided self without personal responsibility to a good which has a 
claim upon him, he becomes the “‘hollow man,” and dwells upon the 
‘“waste-land,” to use the titles of two of the poems in which T. S. 
Eliot described the modern soul. 

The other function of the objective good in human living is to give 
a basis for making choices. We never have complete knowledge of the 
good; but if we are to conduct life with wisdom we must have some 
grasp upon the good. This is demonstrated in the work of psycho- 
therapy. If one is to heal sick souls he must know when a soul is sick, 
and he must have some guiding notions as to the kind of life which he 
regards as healthy for his client. Much popular distrust of psycho- 
therapy among religious people arises at this point. Does the psy- 
chologist have a conception of the good life which is valid in the light 
of the religious tradition? Now it is true that many psychologists can 
give a better answer to the question, ‘“What is the good life?” than 
many merely conventionally-minded religious folk. What we are say- 
ing here is that a notion of the good life, by whomever held, rests 
upon assumptions, and the clarification and defense of those assump- 
tions is a philosophical and theological undertaking, not a psychologi- 
cal one. When Kunkel says that the goal of healing is the restoration 
of the individual to a life of free purposeful creativity, he implies a 
theory of value which Christianity might with qualification accept, 
but which philosophy and theology have to defend in a world which 
threatens to crush the individual. *4 

No theology or philosophy has ready made and final criteria of the 
good to hand over to psychology. There is a subjective and relative 
element in all judgments of value. How to disclose beyond this rela- 
tivism the good of God constitutes a major problem for contem- 
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porary thought. The emphasis on the transcendence of God in any 
of its forms is an attempt to solve it. Whether this solution is to be 
gained through supernatural revelation or through a rational and 
empirical testing of value is one of the major issues in Christian 
thought at the present time. Man needs whatever light either of these 
schools has to give him about the God to whom he can devote his 
life; for without that objective loyalty he remains a sick soul. 

The other way in which the fact of God is relevant for human living 
is that fellowship with God is one of the basic needs of the human 
spirit which must be satisfied if man is to find that release of his 
energies and that inner peace which together mean blessedness. Few 
psychologists would say that man needs God in order to be fully man. 
They do recognize, however, man’s basic sense of estrangement from 
the center of life. Kunkel says: ‘Every other distress and suffering, 
such as indifference, the sense of the futility of purpose, and above all, 
the most common and the most serious symptoms of maladjustment, 
namely, fear, prove upon closer investigation to be the direct or in- 
direct descendants of inner loneliness.”’ *5 

Theology asks, ‘‘What now if man feels lonely in his universe?” 
What if man is restless and anxious within himself until he finds un- 
derstanding not only in other people, but also in the cosmic source 
of his being upon which he knows himself dependent? What if 
Augustine was being the most profound psychologist as well as the 
most profound theologian when he said, ‘“‘Our hearts are restless until 
they find their rest in Thee.” 

The very existence of religion is testimony to the fact that men do 
know this need. Christianity affirms that men have found it satisfied 
in the Christian God, not the God of their own making; but the God 
who is beyond as well as within. The attempts like that of Freud to 
show that this search for an understanding heart in the universe is 
rooted in psychological frustration are not very impressive. One does 
not have to be divided against himself in order to see that he is alive 
in a mysterious universe, that he is here in dependence upon some- 
thing other than himself, that all the things he cherishes flow from 
some unseen source and disappear in an unseen ocean which he calls 
death. Man as man does ask himself the meaning of his being. This is 
no neurosis. This is the inevitable quest of the human spirit. Here 
theology helps to disclose to the psychologist one of the human prob- 
lems; man is troubled partly because he is troubled about God. Of 
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course men do find an adjustment to life without taking into account 
this particular dimension. They can ignore it. Perhaps some men 
never feel the need of it. Of course men may call that in the universe 
with which they find peace and understanding something besides 
God. What Christians say is that in human living as a whole, the 
problem of God is a real one, and that man can know God as a holy 
forgiving love which goes out to man and reconciles him to his life. 

Theology does not make God available to man. It can only do its 
share of clearing the ground of those obstacles in thought and life 
which stand in the way of God. That is all the church or pastoral 
work can do. That is all the psychologist can do. When the obstacles 
are cleared away, then man may know God’s healing presence. 
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ADVENTURES IN UNDERSTANDING 
By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


iH ERODOTUS, the father of history, had his own shrewd and 

fascinating wit. With a quiet chuckle which can be heard 
across the centuries he tells what happened when a great 
storm arose and broke to pieces the bridge which Xerxes had caused 
to be erected over the Hellespont. ‘‘So when Xerxes heard of it,’ he 
says, “he was full of wrath and gave orders that the Hellespont should 
receive three hundred lashes.” The spectacle of Xerxes administering 
corporal punishment to the Hellespont is amusing enough. This 
Herodotus sees quite clearly. But the episode is revealing as well as 
mirth-provoking. ‘The Asia which fought with Europe when Persia 
battled with Greece represented power rather than intelligence. And 
Greece represented understanding which could turn power to its own 
purposes. With the emergence of Greece the human story became a 
vast adventure in understanding. 

And when Athens and Jerusalem met in the Greek theology, Chris- 
tianity itself became a series of adventures in understanding. It was 
more than that, of course. It was action as well as thought. It was fel- 
lowship as well as dialectic. But it was these other things in the best 
fashion when it was the clear expression of penetrating thought. As 
thought ablaze, its mystic experience became noble and creative. 
When emotion was a substitute for thought or the flowering of false 
thought, it wandered in wild and desolate places and was lost in 
confusion at last. 

In every age the Christian religion must renew these adventures in 
understanding. It renews them not to discard the tested wisdom of its 
twenty centuries of life. A new Christianity would be a Christianity 
which had denied its birthright. But as Aristotle saw mighty works of 
tragic art expressing permanent principles in ever-changing situa- 
tions, so Christianity sets forth its universals in the terms of the 
Protean changes of this queer and unstable world. Thus its adven- 
tures in understanding have a permanence as stable as the Christian 
faith, and a freshness and an originality as bright and contemporary 
as the newest thoughts and the newest experiences of men. Religion, 
Antaeus-like, must touch the soil of the contemporary if it is to renew 
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its strength for every fresh struggle. And yet it is a mere blind Samson 
— his arms about the middle pillars, able to destroy but unable to 
build — unless something from beyond the borders of this busy world 
which is yet the very security of the passing days lives in its words and 
moves in its life. 

We propose, then, to set about a series of adventures in under- 
standing, doing our best to keep in mind the fashion in which the 
temporal and the eternal must meet in such adventures, if they are to 
be truly rewarding. 


I 


You Cannot Understand Nature Without Man. Henry David Thoreau, 
the friend of Emerson, was one of America’s great naturalists. He had 
a camp on Walden Pond near Concord. Here he gave himself to the 
observation of nature and became intimate with the ways of wild 
living things. His book, Walden, tells of these experiences. His own 
attitude toward nature is illustrated by his mood of something not 
unlike impatience with a friend who interrupted his meditations with 
the suggestion of a fishing expedition. Says Thoreau: “If I were to 
bring this meditation to an end, would another so sweet an occasion 
be likely to offer? I was as near to being resolved into the essence of 
things as ever I was in my life. I fear my thoughts will not come back 
to me.” 

Thoreau never seems to suspect that he is on a false trail as he 
thinks of being resolved into the essence of things. But quite uncon- 
sciously he gives the clew to a better approach to knowledge when 
he writes of his observations of wild life. Describing the fierce 
battle of the red and white ants, he holds the reader breathless, as if _ 
he were describing one of the great historic battles of men. “For num- 
bers and for courage” he says, “it was an Austerlitz.?? He must make 
the battle of the ants human if it is to capture our imagination and to 
hold our interest. And why is this so? It is because with the human you 
come upon intention and intelligence and decision, and all the drama 
of a significant world. 

This world where man dwells, with its mysterious mountains and 
its restless seas, with its riot of vegetation and its teeming animal life, 
is a puzzle without a solution until man comes. Hidden forces wait 
unused for the touch of man’s intelligence. Intricate and interlacing 
relationships are unclassified and uncharted until man comes. And 
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man does not become the master of nature through mystical brooding 
and unanalyzed rapture. Professor Whitehead has reminded us that 
it was when the great scholastic thinkers had spent infinite patience 
with the unravelling of the logic implicit in man’s mind and had then 
turned to nature to see if the same logic was explicit there, that 
natural science as we know it was born. The clew to the understand- 
ing of nature is found in the mind of man. The mathematical reac- 
tions of which physics tells are only understood when the free intelli- 
gence of man investigates them. The world of appetite and all the 
biological processes is only made the basis of a life which truly rises 
above the urges of sense when man appears. And all the subtle ways 
of the life of sense are only brought within the range of investigation 
when man’s intellect is focused upon them. Nature guards its secrets 
without knowing that it has any secrets to guard until man appears. 
Nature was made to be understood by man. Man was made to under- 
stand nature. Nature was made to be controlled by man. Man was 
made to control nature. It is not by sinking into nature in unintelli- 
gent reverie that man becomes the master and the controller of the 
world in which he lives. It is as he rises above it in masterful intelli- 
gence, freely employing his mind in critical observation and descrip- 
tion and masterful use of that which he observes and describes that 
man, the lord of nature, comes to his own. Before the period of this 
achievement, man confronts his world with childlike awe and, as he 
smiles in the sunlight and shudders in the storm, creates a vast 
mythology out of his quickened imagination. And all the while he is 
helpless in the presence of forces which he does not understand. But 
once he has understood the nature of his own intelligence and the 
laws by which it works, he turns to nature with a question. Do the 
planets move by a logic which answers to the logic of his mind? Do 
the elements of the physical world move in orderly fashion so that 
the investigating mind can find a logic in chemistry? Do the forces of 
nature answer to mathematical laws so that the engineer can cal- 
culate weight and strain and pressure and so find the very laws of 
nature upholding his lofty buildings and carrying his bridges over 
their dizzy spans? The answer to all these questions is a powerful 
affirmation which is visible in every achievement of our material 
civilization. The logic of nature answers to the logic in the mind of 
man. And nature remains a question without an answer until man 
comes. You cannot understand nature without man. 
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II 


You Cannot Understand Man Without God. Lucretius wrote De Rerum 
Natura to describe a universe with no freedom anywhere, and with no 
gods above or below or in the vast process. But the moment he came 
to man, he was confronted by the very freedom which he had set 
about denying. 

For one thing after other did men see 

Grow clear by intellect, till with their arts 

They’ve now achieved the supreme pinnacle. 
So William Ellery Leonard’s translation sums up the human achieve- 
ment. 


Hence is our age unable to look back 
On what has gone before, except when reason 
Shows us a footprint. 


From this height man is 


To look on all things with a master eye 
And mind at peace. 

Here Lucretius involves himself in a curious dilemma. There is no 
freedom anywhere. But man has reason and reason is conscious 
freedom in action. Man has achieved the supreme pinnacle. But such 
achievement is through a long series of free and intelligent acts. Man 
has a master eye. But the eye of a master is the eye of a controller. 
In other words, when man arrives you have something for which the 
“nature of things” does not account. Whence this intelligence? 
Whence this freedom? Whence this reason? Whence this control? 

Lucretius, who has banished gods from his world, cannot explain 
man by man’s maker. He cannot explain the presence of the distinc- 
tively human by the creative act of the divine. But is not this the very 
point at which the thought of Lucretius completely breaks down? All 
his great human qualities hang in the air, not only without adequate 
means of support but without any means of support at all. But when 
Lucretius stops, we must go on. Things cannot secrete minds. The or- 
ganic cannot create the intelligent. The inanimate cannot produce 
the rational. Every distinctive thing about man points beyond him- 
self to the God who created and sustains his world and him. Human 
consciousness is seen in its true significance in the light of the divine 
consciousness. Human knowledge is only rightly apprehended 
against the background of the divine knowledge. Human reason finds 
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its meaning and authentication in the divine reason. Only the perfect 
freedom of God makes it possible to believe in the relative freedom 
of man. Only the divine Person explains the human person. You 
cannot understand man without God. 

It is a distinctive quality of man that he is the organ for the knowl- 
edge of God. If you have God — perfect knowledge, perfect intelli- 
gence and perfect power — you can explain the human world and 
you can explain the material world. But if you have only the material 
world, you cannot account for man or all man’s ineluctable look 
Godward. Intelligence must be born in intelligence. Freedom must be 
born in freedom. Reason must be born in reason. Man’s distinctive 
qualities make him the image of someone. And that Some One is God. 

But man also makes moral distinctions. And you cannot base moral 
distinctions in the world of things. You can only trace them to their 
source in a God who is righteousness alive. And man has a sense of 
aesthetic harmony and loveliness. He has an awareness of beauty and 
a passion to seek its perfection. This awareness can never come from 
that which is not aware. Man’s passion for beauty must come from 
the passion for loveliness which is alive forever in the life of God. 
Man has a sense of spiritual meanings and of spiritual fellowship. 
These things cannot arise in a world of things. They can only come 
from the ultimate spirit. You cannot understand man without God. 


III 


You Cannot Understand God Without Christ. It is easy to describe 
men’s thoughts of God so that they seem at last to come to one vast 
confusion. For, at one time or another, men have made everything 
of which they could think divine. They have worshipped that which 
they have seen in the pointed lights of all the stars. They have wor- 
shipped the warmth and the light which they have found in the sun. 
They have worshipped the productive powers of the earth and of 
their own bodies. They have worshipped every desire which has 
throbbed like a beating heart in their own imagination. They have 
worshipped every thought which has shown clear and sharp in their 
minds. They have worshipped the vast order which they have con- 
ceived to hold all things in its grasp. They have worshipped every 
moral distinction which has given clarity to their thought of good- 
ness. They have worshipped all the spiritual desires which have 
sought for deep and abiding fellowship. They have worshipped all the 
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mysteries their imagination has conceived and all magical formulas 
by means of which they have sought to control the world and life. 
They have worshipped the sense of vast vitality which they have felt 
to be moving through all things. They have worshipped license. They 
have worshipped self-control. They have worshipped the totality of 
thoughts and things and feelings and actions. They have worshipped 
good. They have worshipped evil. They have worshipped truth. 
They have worshipped falsehood. They have worshipped beauty. 
They have worshipped ugliness. There has been nothing thought or 
felt or done which at some time has not been hidden away in that 
great and capacious word, God. 

To be sure, there have been processes of discrimination at work. 
The coarser and more unsavory elements have been cast off and the 
profounder insights have come to a place of power. It is this which 
gives its deepest significance to the history of religion. In the case of 
the Old Testament faith, the pure monotheistic and nobly ethical 
aspects have so thoroughly taken command, and so marvellously has 
this spiritual and moral worship risen above the clutter of ethnic 
faiths, that it has become necessary to use the great word revelation to 
describe the process. The prophetic word, ‘‘God has spoken,” has 
been amply justified. 

The more we study the Hebrew prophets and the more we listen to 
the great voices which speak in the Old Testament, the more the 
moral and spiritual loftiness of this body of writings impresses us. 
And all this insight is translated into the demand for action: “Seek 
righteousness and ye shall live,” says the prophet Amos. And here he 
speaks for all of the mighty men who made the will of God articulate 
for Israel. 

But, glorious as it is, the Old Testament faith gives us a sense of 
incompleteness. It is always looking beyond itself to something yet to 
come. You have a sense of preparation rather than a sense of comple- 
tion. The Messianic hope grows clearer and clearer. But even deeper 
than the Messianic passages of the Old Testament writings is the 
onward-straining toward a great fulfilment which is one of the defin- 
ing characteristics of the religious experience of Israel. 

God has spoken. There is nobly adequate revelation. But will God 
do more than speak? 

‘The New Testament sees God marching manward in Jesus Christ. 
It sees God in action in human life. It sees God looking out of human 
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eyes. It sees God using human hands and feet. It sees God speaking 
with a human voice. The infinitely far has become the infinitely near. 
The infinitely transcendent has become the gloriously immanent. 
The eternal has come to us in the temporal. ‘The divine has become 
human. The word has become flesh and dwelt among us. We worship 
the God whose face we see in the face of Jesus Christ. We worship the 
God the very essence of whose character we see in the life of Jesus. 
What God is in eternity Jesus has made available to us in time. You 
cannot understand God without Christ. 

So the God who has spoken meets us in Christ as the God who has 
come. God could not let human life alone, could not be content with 
speaking as one who calls from afar. He made the limitations of 
human life his own. He met man as a man. So suddenly all the ideas 
of religion ceased to be static and became dynamic. So all the forces 
of religion ceased to be abstract and became dramatically and vividly 
alive. It is the Incarnation which brings God within our reach. It is 
his terrific adventure in entering human life which makes him real 
and compelling and commanding to us as he never was before. You 
cannot understand God until you see him entering humanity in 
Jesus Christ. 


IV 


You Cannot Understand Christ Without the Cross. The distinction which 
critical thinkers have made between the Greek and the Latin theology 
has not ceased to be important because it is familiar. The Greek 
thinkers interpreted the theology of the Incarnation. The Latin 
thinkers interpreted the theology of the Cross. The two types of 
thought do not contradict each other. They supplement each other. 
Indeed, one requires the other. In the Incarnation Jesus makes the 
human lot his own. In the cross he makes man’s moral problem his 
own. In the Incarnation he looks upon the world out of human eyes. 
On the cross he looks upon the world with the eyes of a sinner. “He 
who knew no sin became sin for us.” 

From the time of Paul there has been recognized the “‘offense of the 
cross.”’ And we might say much to meet difficulties which arise from 
misleading statements about the cross and from the lack of moral 
and spiritual imagination on the part of Christians. 

But there is an offense which, for anything one can see, will always 
remain. The man who in his selfish pride does not wish to owe any- 
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thing — not to say everything — to God will always regard the 
deeper interpretation of the cross with distaste. The man who refuses 
to see in sin anything more tragic than ignorance to be supplemented 
by knowledge, who refuses to face the treachery of the human spirit 
and the rotting processes of hard selfishness, will always be offended 
by the profounder assertions of the New Testament regarding Cal- 
vary. He will be willing to accept a God of revelation who does not 
make too severe a demand upon his pride. He will refuse to accept 
the awful moral realism involved in believing in a God of Redemp- 
tion. This second offense will be dealt with adequately only by deep- 
ening moral experience and more desperate moral honesty, and 
never by any process of mere intellectual dialectic. 

The very central strategy of the Christian religion lies here. If God 
did nothing more than to give knowledge to the ignorant — impor- 
tant as that is — the most difficult problem of man would be un- 
solved; the darkest tragedy of man would be unrelieved. But God 
does set about mighty processes for making selfish men unselfish, and 
treacherous men true, and cruel men loving, and foul men clean. 
And all this moral and spiritual surgery and transformation centers 
on the cross. It is in the profoundest sense a matter of what can hap- 
pen in the most penetrating moral and spiritual fellowship. If God 
in Christ can enter into the very meaning of the blighting evil which 
we have given power by the commitment of personal intention, if he 
can become one with us in our sinful need, we can become one with 
him in moral victory and in spiritual power. This is the central secret 
of the cross. In spiritual sympathy God in Christ becomes a sinner in 
order that by spiritual appropriation man may become a saint. In 
the agony and death upon the cross our Lord completely makes his 
own man’s tragedy in order that man may make his own the divine 
glory of the victorious life. It is all incredibly intimate. The ‘“‘green 
hill far away” becomes a hill of agony in a man’s own soul where the 
Son of God suffers for him. The spiritual process is expressed in the 
revealing and completely adequate words of Paul: ‘‘Christ in you the 
hope of glory.” It all happens not as a part of a formal process of 
intellectual dialectic — though there. is plenty of intelligence ablaze 
in the process. It happens.as a~consummation of the tremendous 
moral and spiritual dialectic of the surrendered life. And the surren- 
der is on each side. Christ gave himself for us. We give up our sins — 
we give up the very citadel of the sinful self — for him. This is the 
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love which will not let us go. This is the cross which lifts up our heads. 
And so there blossoms red moral and spiritual life which shall endless 
be. You cannot understand Christ without the cross. 


V 


You Cannot Understand the Cross Without Seeing the Throne of Judgment. 
The suffering love on the cross which wins men from evil is only seen 
in its true meaning in a world where moral judgment is always in the 
background and is finally complete and triumphant. It is possible so 
to interpret the love which is seen upon the cross that all moral mean- 
ings begin to disintegrate in a vast sea of sentimentality. Jesus was 
always aware that, even as in the Incarnation he had come to the 
world as the friend of man, so at last he must stand above the world 
as man’s judge. It is just because the one who suffers upon the cross is 
the very one who must stand at last upon the throne of judgment that 
the cross has its final and overwhelming power. Jesus wishes to secure 
spontaneous and willing obedience. But at the long last men will be 
bent to the purposes of righteousness, whatever their bad will. This 
is the background of sternness against which the offer of forgiveness is 
proclaimed. This is the granite boulder upon which the vines of 
compassion grow and the flowers of tenderness bloom. 

The gospels are full of this double sense of the offer of friendliness 
and the inevitable approach of judgment. Jesus dramatizes the final 
adjudication in words which will live as long as language lasts. The 
sanctions of righteousness must be maintained and the Christian 
paradox is seen at last in all its far-reaching meaning when we see that 
the hand extended in judgment at the great assize bears the marks of 
the nails which once fastened it to the cross. 

Even in this world the offer of forgiveness does not mean the sur- 
render to evil, because we have become too tender to resist it. Chris- 
tian history is full of compassion. It is also full of judgment. Both 
aspects of the Christian paradox require perpetual witness. It is the 
religion of love on the cross and judgment on the throne. And you 
cannot understand the love without the judgment. 


VI 


You Cannot Understand Christianity Without Seeing Man Controlling 
Nature and Worshipping and Obeying the God Whom He Meets in Jesus 
Christ as Love on the Cross and Judgment on the Throne. A fragment of the 
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Christian pattern can never make a complete Christian man. When 
any one Christian insight is made an absolute, apart from the other 
Christian insights which make up the whole Christian interpretation 
of life, that single truth unrelated to the rest of Christian truth be- 
comes a heresy which is poisonous and betraying. You cannot under- 
stand Christianity by understanding fragments of Christian truth. 
Only the whole corpus of Christian truth gives us true guidance for 
thought and life. You must see Christianity steadily and you must 
see it whole. 

We are now ready to gather the separate elements of our dialectic 
of understanding into one complete view. You cannot understand 
Christianity without seeing man controlling nature. ‘That which is 
below man is to be mastered by man. The sub-human is to be dom- 
inated by the human. 

But man the controller easily becomes man the usurper. If we stop 
with man the king of nature, we will have a creature of lawless ego- 
tism who thinks that he is a god because he is above the sub-human 
world. You cannot understand Christianity without seeing man con- 
trolling nature and worshipping and obeying God. He holds his 
authority under a great overlordship. He holds his dominion under a 
great and eternal master. In false pride he may repudiate his human- 
ity by trying to be God. Icarus-like, he may fly in the face of the sun. 
But his wings will melt and he will fall. For when man turns from God 
in hot pride, it is only to discover that he has been sustained by the 
very power which he defies. Only when he keeps his true place above 
the world which he controls and below the God whom he worships 
and obeys can all be well with him. 

But you cannot understand Christianity unless you see that the 
God whom you worship and obey is the God whom you meet in Jesus 
Christ. You come to know God not by learning definitions — im- 
portant as they are. You come to know God by meeting a person. 
And you have not only a person, but a human person, in whom God 
lives and reveals himself forever. What you find in Christ must per- 
petually determine all your thought about God and your experience 
of God. 

But the Christ in whom you meet God must be the whole Christ of 
the gospels and the New Testament. And that whole tender and 


imperial Christ comes to us as love on the cross and judgment on the 
throne. 
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He desired to win the friendship of all men. His Incarnation was an 
adventure of outreached hands. It was the great attempt of God in 
Christ to secure uncoerced allegiance. But Jesus never hid from him- 
self or from those to whom he spoke that he was judge as well as 
redeemer. And if a man would not accept him as a friend, he would 
meet him as a stern judge. The great and final apostasy was the 
repudiation of the love which he offered with utmost self-surrender 
upon the cross. Those who repudiated that love would meet the 
wrath of the lamb. Those who sinned against the little ones whom that 
love would save and protect might better have millstones about their 
necks and be drowned in the depths of the sea. Christianity involved 
the great divide as well as the great invitation. It pronounced con- 
stant moral judgments and its outreached hand was in a world of 
moral meanings whose permanence could not be challenged and 
whose finality must be upheld. You can only understand the love 
upon the cross as you see it in the light of the judgment on the throne. 
You can only understand the judgment on the throne as you see it 
in the light of the love upon the cross. 

Christianity is no sentimental mockery in which all moral meanings 
are blacked out in a misinterpretation of the words “‘Judge not that 
ye be not judged.” It enables those who would not dare to judge 
except by the grace of God to exercise that judgment which is full 
of humility and soberness because by it they themselves must be 
judged. Jesus gives the power of the keys even as he turns men from 
superficial judgment. 

So the whole pattern of thought and experience emerges. We 
understand Christianity when we see man controlling nature and 
worshipping the God whom he meets in Jesus Christ as love on the 
cross and judgment on the throne. Our adventures in understanding 
thus become an adventure in comprehending the many-faceted 
completeness of Christian thought and Christian life. 


ONE BODY IN CHRIST 


A GARLAND OF LITTLE FLOWERS OF PRAYER 


ADORATION 
Leader: Let us pray. 
Almighty God, 
Congregation: Our Heavenly Father, 
Unison: Bestow Thy Holy Spirit upon us that we may adore Thee for 
the mystery of the unity of being “One Body in Christ.” 
(Adoration in Silence) 


Leader: Hear our prayers, O Lord, 
Congregation: And accept our adoration, we beseech Thee. 


CONFESSION 
Leader: Most Merciful God, 
Congregation: Our Heavenly Father, 

Unison: Bestow Thy Holy Spirit upon us that we may humbly confess 
our sins of selfish, divisive spirit whereby Christ’s body has 
been torn asunder. 

(Confession in Silence) 


Leader: Hear our prayers, O Lord, 
Congregation: And accept our confessions, we beseech ‘Thee. 


THANKSGIVING 
Leader: Most Bountiful God, 
Congregation: Our Heavenly Father, 

Unison: Bestow Thy Holy Spirit upon us that we may give Thee 
thanks for the wonder of Thy love by which the many wounds 
in the body of Christ have been healed. 

(Thanksgiving in Silence) 
Leader: Hear our prayers, O Lord, 

Congregation: And accept our thanksgiving, we beseech Thee. 


PETITION AND INTERCESSION 
Leader: Most Gracious God, 
Congregation: Our Heavenly Father, 
Unison: Bestow Thy Holy Spirit upon us that we may petition and 
intercede for ourselves and all our brethren of the churches of 
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this District and for Thy Holy Church Universal, that we 
may all live always in “‘the unity of the spirit and the bond of 
peace.” 

(Petition and Intercession in Silence) 


Leader: Hear our prayer, O Lord, 
Congregation: And accept our petitions and intercessions, we beseech 
hice: 


DEDICATION 
Leader: Most Holy God, 
Congregation: Our Heavenly Father, 

Unison: Bestow Thy Holy Spirit upon us that we may be able to 
dedicate ourselves to such a ministry of life and word that 
through us Jesus’ prayer may be answered by a unity of the 
church in a oneness above our differences. 


(Dedication in Silence) 


Leader: Hear our prayers, O Lord, 
Congregation: And accept our dedication, we beseech Thee, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


BENEDICTION 
A Philippine Service of Worship. See p. 631. 


COUNTING THE COST OF ECUMENICITY 
By JOHN R. MOTT 


FTER these all-too-few days of rewarding fellowship and of 
intimate sharing of experience, convictions, burdens, 
visions, and hopes, we now go forth to do all in our power 

to realize our great and commanding ecumenical idea.' It is well 
before we separate to remind ourselves that Christ enjoined upon his 
followers that, whenever they contemplate entering upon an im- 
portant constructive undertaking, they first count the cost. This 
warning should come with special force to us in this foundation-lay- 
ing period of what is admittedly one of the most significant initiatives 
of all the Christian centuries. Why does such warning and counsel of 
Christ apply to those of us here assembled, and to our Christian col- 
leagues across the world? First, because Christ knows that the 
achievement of the goal before us will be costly. Next, is it not his 
unmistakable desire that we should count the cost with reference to 
paying it; and that we should count the cost to make sure that we are 
able to complete what we undertake? 


I 


Before considering the cost let us remind ourselves of “‘regions be- 
yond” which shall want to be brought into the realm of our enlarging 
ecumenical fellowship. Strictly speaking, the World Council of 
Churches is not yet in being, and will not be until we are able to hold 
the meeting of the Assembly for the purpose of perfecting and launch- 
ing the organization. It is a remarkable fact that already, even in a 
period characterized by the unparalleled manifestation of divisive 
forces in the world, between seventy and eighty communions in 
twenty-seven different countries have, through their ecclesiastical 
bodies, voted to identify themselves with the proposed World Coun- 
cil. So far as Canada and the United States are concerned, all but a 
very few of the larger denominations, as well as a number of smaller 
ones, have acted favorably. We are not without hope that, even in the 
exceptional cases, further negotiations will open the way for them, 


* This article records the concluding address delivered at the North American Ecumenical 
Conference, Toronto, Canada, June 5, 1941. 
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without sacrificing vital principle, to join with us, especially for the 
sake of what they can contribute. 

While it is gratifying that so many of the North American churches 
have taken official action to become a part of this ecumenical move- 
ment, we must not overlook the fact that there are important sections 
in these bodies here in North America which have not been won to 
the ecumenical ideal. This is largely the case with the laymen of our 
churches, and without the intelligent co-operation of the lay forces 
it is an idle dream to realize the major aims of a World Council of 
Churches. Equally serious is the lack of identification on the part of 
women. They constitute in most denominations a majority of the 
membership. When we remind ourselves of what their collaboration 
has meant in the world mission of the churches, we recognize how 
indispensable is their contribution to the ecumenical cause. Again, 
while the vision of the world-wide Christian fellowship has laid 
powerful hold on many of the leaders of the various denominational 
and interdenominational youth movements, as witness the vital and 
dynamic Amsterdam Conference held in the summer of 1931 on the 
threshold of the present world war, there is still before us by far the 
larger part of the task of actually integrating the new generation with 
this great objective. Moreover, we must not take too much for 
granted in the case of the ministers. While it is true that thus far they 
have furnished the majority of the leaders of the modern ecumenical 
movement, as a study of the personnel of all the Conferences such as 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Utrecht, Madras, and Toronto will show, only a 
small fraction of the present-day ministerial leadership of any com- 
munion are as yet informed and keenly interested advocates of the 
movement. In the case of these and certain other gaps, it is believed 
that proper exposure to the facts and considerations which have 
appealed so powerfully to all present churchmen who are lending 
their influence and advocacy to the ecumenical ideal, will likewise 
make a convincing appeal to these other leaders and members of 
the Christian fellowship. 

The churches in areas under the control of totalitarian govern- 
ments present a special problem. Happily in them are not a few of 
the most creative and devoted pioneers and promoters of ecumenical 
study and action. Some have already paid great prices and endured 
great suffering for this Christ-implanted ideal. ‘Time will show that 
this sacrificial offering has not been in vain. What confronts this 
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cause in these areas will continue to command our intercessions and 
wise and patient action. . 

One of the most impressive aspects of the modern ecumenical 
movement has been the serious interest manifested in it by the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. Their contribution and influence at such 
creative gatherings as Oxford, Edinburgh, Utrecht, and Amsterdam 
have been out of all proportion to the number of their delegates. 
My own experience, in three chains of conferences conducted within 
the last decade with trusted leaders of all the principal Eastern 
Churches in the endeavor to work out with them a Christian program 
on behalf of youth, impressed me profoundly with the part this great 
Communion is to have in the weaving together and enriching of the 
bodies which rest on the sure basis of the Early Councils of the 
Christian Church. 

The Church of Rome and its possible relation to the proposed 
World Council of Churches presents questions of the utmost serious- 
ness and difficulty. While there were listeners of this Communion at 
the gatherings at Oxford, Edinburgh, and Amsterdam, there has been 
on their part no official recognition or participation. In a conversa- 
tion with a Roman Catholic Archbishop in India I asked him the 
secret of drawing more closely together all the great Christian Com- 
munions — Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Eastern Orthodox. 
He replied: ‘‘First, we must see more of each other; secondly, 
courtesy; and thirdly, we must make it a matter of prayer.’? The 
attitude and practice of those who have had responsibility for the 
various ecumenical gatherings in these recent years has been to keep 
open the doors for fellowship and sharing to all who acknowledge the 
Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

One of the most interesting and promising parts of the ecumenical 
program is that of drawing the younger churches of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and the Pacific Islands into this fellowship with the 
older churches of Europe, North America, Australasia, and South 
Africa. To this end there has been set up a Joint Committee of repre- 
sentatives of the International Missionary Council and of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Council of Churches. It is recog- 
nized that the blending of these two great streams in the period right 
before us will result in a notable mutual enrichment and in a marked 
increase in their apologetic power. 
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II 


If we are to enter into these “regions beyond”’, and into the full 
realization of the ecumenical ideal, what prices must be paid? In 
answering this vital question I shall confine myself to definite things 
which each one of us can do, and likewise things in which we should 
seek to enlist our colleagues as we return to our constituencies. 

1. We are all summoned to make the ecumenical cause the subject 
of thought. No undertaking calls for more thought, owing both to the 
importance of the issues involved and to the baffling difficulties to be 
surmounted. I am reminded of the penetrating generalization of 
Bishop Gore not long before his death. He said we can account for 
the existence of most of our unsolved problems in this way: ‘“‘We do 
not think and we do not pray.” “‘We do not think”’; we do not use to 
the maximum the highest power God has given us — the power of 
thought. “‘We do not pray’’; we do not bring to bear the superhuman 
power manifested in the pathway of real prayer. What should char- 
acterize such thinking or study? It should be fresh, for we are dealing. 
largely with a virgin field. It should be thoroughgoing; superficiality 
at this point accounts for not a few of the disappointments in the 
negotiations to foster genuine unity. From the nature of the case, it 
must be forward-looking and courageous. Again from the nature of 
the case, it must be united thinking. In a way this is the most dis- 
tinctive and difficult part of the process. And, above all, it must be 
conclusive thinking — thinking that ends in clear-cut, definite con- 
clusions followed by action. In a word, in the language of St. Peter: 
*‘Gird up the loins of your mind.” 

2. Involved in the exercise of the mind is the use of the memory. 
Few subjects call for larger knowledge and understanding of church 
history and Christian biography. It takes us back to the original 
mandates, to the foundation-laying days; to the great traditions of 
our various communions, and likewise to their evolution or develop- 
ment. There is doubtless much in their most distinctive contributions 
and greatest values which should be conserved. Special attention 
should be given to irenics, especially to the efforts of the last half- 
century to reconcile differences in different church bodies. 

3. The use of the mind on such a subject demands the exercise of 
the imagination. Jesus Christ placed a great strain on this faculty of 
the mind when he proclaimed the Golden Rule — that we are to do 
unto others as we would that they should do unto us. ‘This is a won- 
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derful gift — the gift which enables us to put ourselves at the point 
of view of others and to understand them, especially those from whom 
we differ. It is the gift which also enables us to project ourselves into 
the future. A good rule, especially in this tragic time, is to think, 
speak, and act now as five years hence, ten years hence, we shall 
thank God we did. In this matter of the exercise of the imagination, I 
have learned much from mingling with members of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches, especially the Russian Church. In some ways I 
was helped more at the Edinburgh Conference by the delegates of 
these Churches, in their emphasis on the Communion of the Saints, 
than by any other one truth. We do well to bring our imagination 
more into action by visualizing, as it were, the unnumbered multi- 
tudes who make up the heavenly host, by far the greater part of the 
truly ecumenical fellowship. What comparatively isolated and lonely 
lives we live, surrounded though we are with the cloud of witnesses! 

O blest communion, fellowship divine, 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine. 

But all are one in Thee, for all are Thine. 

4. Mutual sacrifice is one of the prices of the realization of the 
wider and more enriching fellowship. Again it is well to remind our- 
selves of the cost, with special reference to paying it. I have come to 
question results in this field which come without real sacrifice. ““Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth by itself 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit”? — the great harvests. 

5. Another price, from which we shrink, but which must be paid, 
is that of repentance and confession. We need to dwell on our divi- 
sions, under the blaze of the light of Christ’s example and of his com- 
mandment of love, and likewise under the shadow of his Cross — 
designed to break down all that divides us who bear his Name — 
until the great sinfulness of what created and perpetuates much of 
the tragic separation among Christians humbles us, causes conscience 
to tremble, and leads to repentance and ‘confession. Not until this 
deep subsoil work of the Spirit of God takes place, as shown in the 
forsaking of the sins of intolerance, uncharitableness, pride, and 
selfishness, and in the exhibition of right attitudes in speech and 
other relationships, can a genuine and triumphant ecumenical 
movement be developed. 

6. It is well also to remember that the realization of the ecumenism 
we so much desire will never be achieved apart from great acts of 
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trust. Most of my life has been spent in helping to plant and develop 
four world-wide Christian movements, three of which are in truth 
ecumenical in the sense that they are world-wide and also have their 
doors open to all Christians who acknowledge the Deity of Jesus 
Christ and bow down to him as Lord. In all these many contacts, 
through the years and across the world, I have never regretted that I 
trusted any Christian communion or body too much, although at 
times I have been humiliated that I did not trust certain bodies or 
their leaders more. This has been particularly true with reference to 
some which were tome peculiar sects with which I was not sufficiently 
acquainted, to some of the so-called younger churches, and to certain 
Christian youth movements. In building the ecumenical fellowship 
we must ever keep in mind that the Holy Spirit works in divers man- 
ners and in divers places. 

7. It lends a needed note of reality to all efforts to foster an effec- 
tive universal Christian fellowship, to confront the various Christian 
bodies with the stern facts of the magnitude, complexity, difficulty, 
and urgency of the world mission of the Christian faith. Just as war 
tends to obliterate party lines and to fuse together divergent elements 
in the realization of the all-embracing national unity, so taking seriously 
Christ’s program and its exacting requirements renders inevitable the 
weaving together in basic unity of his true followers. Without shadow 
of doubt the Christian forces of the world are today facing the greatest 
concentration of major unsolved problems, and are called upon to 
meet the sternest challenges, of all their history. This should not 
daunt us when we keep vivid in our consciousness the fact, not theory, 
that Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ only, can make this world a safe 
place and flood it with peace and good will. 

8. The number of Christian gatherings with world-wide objec- 
tives, and with more or less world-wide representation, has in recent 
decades been multiplying. We think at once of Stockholm and 
Lausanne, also of the Meetings of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil at Edinburgh, Jerusalem, and Madras, of the great Quadriennials 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, of the long series of Conferences 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, of the Y.M.C.A., of the 
Y.W.C.A., and of the World’s Sunday School Union. Without doubt 
these gatherings render a great service in developing an ecumenical 
consciousness and fellowship. Though they may not mention the 
word ecumenical, they all serve to generate an atmosphere in which 
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Christians come to loathe to differ, and to determine to understand. 
Likewise by fostering various significant united programs they serve 
to afford convincing and contagious demonstrations of the desirabil- 
ity and practicability of united thinking, planning, and action on the 
part of our many Christian Communions. 

g. There is imperative need of developing a special literature deal- 
ing with a wide range of ecumenical questions. Not a little invaluable 
material in different languages, which should be made more generally 
available for speakers, writers, and teachers, is hidden away in the 
archives of various communions and of interdenominational bodies. 
New books and brochures are needed for study circles. Moreover, 
each denomination might well get out a pamphlet prepared with 
special reference to interesting and educating its own constituency 
as well as to informing other communions. 

10. What price has to be paid to realize our ecumenical ideal? 
It imperatively demands that large drafts will have to be made on the 
time of literally hundreds of already busy and preoccupied men and 
women of authentic Christian experience and conviction, coupled 
with gifts of leadership. What for? To give addresses on ecumenical 
subjects at national, denominational, ecclesiastical gatherings, at 
summer schools of various Christian bodies, at special interdenomina- 
tional meetings of large possibilities, and at many a meeting in indi- 
vidual parish churches. Exchange of pulpits in furtherance of the 
ecumenical ideal might well be multiplied one hundred fold. Others, 
specially qualified, are needed to prepare and deliver courses of lec- 
tures in theological seminaries and at strategic ministerial meetings. 
Some with a sense of mission are needed to help in series of confer- 
ences for coaching speakers who in turn will mediate the ecumenical 
vision and its practical applications to the rank and file of the Church 
membership. Then here and there an outstanding church leader like 
the Archbishop of York, or the Bishop of Dornakal, or Dr. Visser 
t’ Hooft, or Professor Zankov, will be needed for a special mission to 
certain other lands. What has already been accomplished in all of 
these directions shows convincingly what can and should be done on 
a far larger scale, and must be done if ecumenism is to become 
widely pervasive. 

11. There need to be called into action little bands of kindred 
spirits who will serve as creative cells, as vital, contagious centers of 
most highly effective ecumenical thinking and advocacy. In my 
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world travels of half a century, not to mention my favorite continued 
study of religious biography, I have been convinced of the unusual 
value of this means in the extension and upbuilding of the most vital 
and dynamic Christian movements. From the nature of the case such 
a means is possibly more needed in furthering the ecumenical objec- 
tive than in almost any other undertaking. At the same time it will be 
more difficult when it comes, as it must increasingly, to forming in- 
ternational and inter-communal groups. Happily such intimate fel- 
lowships are multiplying in spite of handicaps of distance, language, 
and ecclesiastical background. 

12. It would be difficult to overstate the value of retreats — local, 
regional, national, international. Nothing can take the place of this 
means. It rests on the practice of our Lord himself and his disciples. 
Again and again throughout the history of the church it has proved 
to be the fountain-head experience of notable spiritual movements. 
A recent highly significant and fruitful example of this vital means 
was the spiritual retreat, held in Southern California, of a deputation 
of leaders sent over from the churches of Japan and representatives 
of the churches of the United States. To my dying day I shall not 
forget a meeting of spiritual fellowship in what was then called St. 
Petersburg, Russia, alone with the High Procurator of the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church and the ranking ecclesiastic 
of the Church of Rome from the then Russian Poland; or an occasion 
of like spiritual meaning and helpfulness with Professor Rufus Jones 
of the Society of Friends and a Serbian Church Bishop, in a little 
cabin on the high seas, during the World War. 

13. All this suggests, in the light of actual experience, the need of 
raising up, the world over, many real apostles of reconciliation. 
I use this term advisedly. It has the noblest of connotations. It is 
exemplified by such names as these (to indicate a few who have 
passed on and whose works follow them) to whom the ecumenical 
movement is eternally indebted: Bishop Brent, Archbishop Séder- 
blom, Robert Gardiner, Bishop Bashford, Sir Henry Lunn, Dr. Parkes 
Cadman, Professor Deissmann, Peter Ainslie, K. T. Paul of India, 
Dr. Cheng Ching-yi of China, Archbishop Nicolai of Japan, Erasmo 
Braga of Brazil. What contagious examples of the truth of what we 
have been saying as to price that has to be paid to ensure the realiza- 
tion of the ecumenical ideal! May God himself, whose it is to com- 
mission his workers, multiply across the breadth of Christendom the 
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number of true apostles of reconciliation — men and women of 
catholic mind, irenic spirit, reverential regard for God’s dealing with 
his Church in the past, power of vision, real creative and constructive 
ability, humility, courage, undiscourageable enthusiasm, and, above 
all, passionate desire to realize the wish and high-priestly prayer of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who prayed “that we all may be one.” 

14. Finally and supremely the drawing together of his followers, 
which Christ so unmistakably desires, is a superhuman achievement. It 
never has been and never can be a matter of human devising and 
energy. Christ wills our unity, and, working in and through us, his 
Body, he achieves it. Otherwise his high-priestly prayer that we all 
may be one is inexplicable. The most striking thing about this experi- 
ence is not so much the fact of prayer for unity, essential as that was 
and is, but the fact that Christ prayed for it. If he found this necessary 
or desirable, what presumption and futility it is for us, with our 
limitations, shortcomings, and weaknesses, to assume that we can 
bring about the great God-appointed purpose without this practice 
of genuine prayer! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING 
OF HISTORY 
By CYRIL C. RICHARDSON 


MONG the dominant interests of Christians today perhaps the 
foremost is the study of the meaning of history. It has be- 


come the fashion to trace God’s judgments in the rise and 
fall of successive cultures. Christian interest in the understanding of 
history has been awakened by those false views of man and his 
destiny that Marxism and Fascism have propagated, while the war 
crisis has naturally directed Christian attention to the meaning of our 
political and social life. 


I 


Roughly speaking, there have been four great attempts to under- 
stand history from the Christian viewpoint. For the most part, the 
early Church imagined in a very literal sense that history began with 
Adam and would find its consummation in the resurrection of the 
just and the return of Christ, who would set up a kingdom to endure 
a thousand years in the New Jersualem. After that there would be 
the creation of a new heaven and a new earth. 

This primitive chiliasm, which was dependent on the belief that the 
earth was the center of the universe, was somewhat revised by Augus- 
tine, who claimed that the church was the millennium, where Christ 
was even now reigning in his Saints and in the sacramental hierarchy 
of his Body. To this general picture he added a further element that 
has been peculiarly persistent in the Christian tradition. In his great 
work on the Society of God he attempted to understand the course of 
human history from the point of view of God’s judgments, claiming 
that kingdoms were given and taken away in accordance with the 
merits of their people. 

A third understanding of history was introduced in the late Middle 
Ages by the Spiritual Franciscans, who adapted Joachim of Flore’s 
prophecies to the new movement of the mendicant orders. History 
could be divided into three periods corresponding to the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. The new age of the Spirit was about to dawn 
and it would be characterized by the universalizing of the monastic 
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way of life. Under the dominance of the Spirit the old sacramental 
system would be superseded, and the ordinary life of man with mar- 
riage and carnal obligations would be transformed. There would be, 
as it were, a new spiritual creation. 

The fourth doctrine of history underlay the movement of the 
Social Gospel, and was little more than a secularization of Joachim 
of Flore. A utopian Kingdom of God was about to dawn through the 
spread of the humanitarian impulse and enlightened education. 
To such an extent was its peculiar quality political democracy that 
one of its exponents made this interesting entry in the index of his 
work, ‘““Kingdom of God, see Democracy.” 

None of us, I suppose, is likely to accept any one of these under- 
standings of the course of human events, though we may readily agree 
that all of them contain some elements of truth. There is a vital neces- 
sity, therefore, for us to examine the reasons why these classical ex- 
pressions are today untenable, and to try to find a constructive prin- 
ciple to interpret our times in the light of the Christian faith. 


II 


The error in the early Christian view is to be found in the un- 
scientific view of the universe. The millennium for which Christians 
waited with ever renewed hope, and whose imminence was a per- 
petual expectation from the days of Paul to those of the Reformation 
and even beyond, is not likely to come. The earth, as we view it today, 
will grow increasingly colder until human life becomes insupportable 
on this planet and the course of human history is concluded by some 
second ice age. Our world is not the center of the universe and the 
physical advent of our Lord is hardly a hope that the modern Chris- 
tian can cherish. The bodily resurrection of the faithful to enjoy a 
thousand years of bliss in a New Jerusalem may be a myth of some 
religious meaning, but certainly cannot nowadays be understood in 
the literal sense of the Early Church. 

Augustine’s view did manage to overcome the more obvious defects 
in the primitive chiliasm. The difficulty with it concerns his view of 
God’s judgments in history. Few errors have been more persistently 
defended or are more current today than the idea that God deals 
with nations on the basis of earthly rewards and punishments, such 
as cannot be traced in his dealing with individuals. The conception 
that there is a moral order of the universe that guarantees the triumph 
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of the more righteous nation in any given conflict and the destruction 
of the sinful one, is a very current delusion in modern minds. Since 
the writer of the Book of Job struggled with the same problem in the 
life of an individual, it has become a commonplace to assume that the 
natural and even political catastrophes a person may suffer are not 
directly related to his particular sinfulness. Saints are no less immune 
than sinners from battle, murder and sudden death. There is no coin- 
cidence between sin and disaster in personal life. The wicked flourish 
like a green bay tree and the righteous is often forsaken and his seed, 
from no fault of their own, often found begging bread. Yet, strangely 
enough, it is all too readily assumed that the sin of nations brings 
their downfall and that God expresses his judgments in national life 
with a directness that can never apply to the life of an individual. 
Let us ask whence this view arose. For one thing, it is clear that 
some apparent virtues do result in worldly triumph. The nation 
which exemplifies courage, discipline and endurance, which prefers 
national glory to individual self-interest and whose members are 
willing to abandon their own luxuries for the sake of the common 
cause, has often become powerful in the world. But so has the astute 
financier, who by means of thrift, self-discipline and industry, has 
managed to amass himself a vast fortune. He may be a very evil man 
— and none would dare to say that God is rewarding his unpleasing 
and hardhearted virtues with temporal prosperity. Yet Augustine 
and his modern successors would claim that God rewarded a few 
virtuous and public-minded Romans with earthly conquests in pro- 
portion to their merits, while he punished the Roman people in their 
decadence by allowing the fabulously evil tyrant, Nero, to rule over 
them.! Anyone, however, who surveys the course of history with care- 
fulness will be the last to accept this principle as applicable to human 
affairs. National vices may indeed sometimes be responsible for a 
nation’s decline, just as some individual sins (as overindulgence) 
bring their swift and painful consequences. Yet to elevate this to a 
universal law is as fallacious in interpreting national history as it is in 
trying to understand God’s dealing with individuals. We cannot 
assume that, when the tyrants of history, Alexander, Napoleon or 
whom you will, subjected cities and wrought their destruction, these 


1 The traditional portrait of Nero is quite unjust, being dependent on the writings of the Sena- 
torial party whose antipathy to Nero’s popularity found expression in the repetition of political 
scandals, which the judicious historian will accept cum grano salis. 
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cities were all evil and fell by their sins. Neither can we say that their 
conquerors were thus rewarded for their obedience to God’s laws. 

A second reason for this view of God’s working in history is that a 
nation has no after-life, and hence the notion that God, as a God of 
justice, must render to nations their rewards and punishments in this 
earthly existence. The innocent sufferer, we are told, will enjoy the 
glory of heaven, but the nation which has no existence beyond this 
world must therefore reap an earthly harvest according as it has 
sown. An early Massachusetts Puritan gave this view its clearest 
expression: 

Public bodies and communities of men can only be rewarded and punished in 
this world. This being the only season for national rewards and punishments, it 
seemeth reasonable and necessary in some degree, for the present indication of the 


honor and majesty of the divine laws, that a people should be prosperous, or af- 
flicted, according as their general obedience or disobedience thereto appears. 


Surely this is a fallacy, failing to take into account the complexity 
of historical causes and the fact that the triumph of nations is so 
clearly bound up with superior military science. More damaging 
even than this is the fact that the sin of national pride and glory is 
one of the most determining factors in the advance of imperial con- 
quests. We only delude ourselves by imagining that the democratic 
nations will miraculously survive because they have more right and 
justice on their side. 

We like to say that might does not make right, but it is equally true 
that right does not necessarily make might. The Christian under- 
standing of history lies in the exercise of humility before the inscrut- 
able ways of God. Augustine, who is responsible for something of this 
false view, may at least counsel us in this: God gives kingdoms, “‘not, 
as it were, fortuitously, because He is God not fortune, but according 
to the order of things and times, which is hidden from us, but thor- 
oughly known to Himself.” The only explanation the Christian can 
give of the repeated triumph of evil over good in this world, is that God 
permits evil and this world is not arranged on a moral basis where 
evil is always self-destructive and reaps its own immediate reward. 

Weltgeschichte ist Weltgericht is a principle which the course of history 
continually denies. Our Lord’s words about the slaughter of the 
Galilean Zealots and the fall of the tower in Siloam should have made 


Christians aware that there is no universal coincidence in history 
between calamity and sin. 
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While this is true, there is a limited sense in which we can rightly 
speak of God’s judgments in history. This point will be treated later, 
and it must suffice here to note that social life seems to be determined 
by a complex structure of certain moral and amoral factors. The 
triumph of tyrannies may be due to their understanding of such 
amoral factors as military science, discipline, and a high birth rate. 
The stability of more enlightened forms of culture is perhaps due to 
their appreciation of the moral factors of justice and freedom. In any 
case, God’s judgments in history must be understood in the sense 
that, in given instances, these moral factors can be shown to be 
determinative for the rise or decline of certain cultures. 

The third and fourth understandings of history to which I have 
referred need not long delay us. Their error lies in the expectation of 
a period of history in which man’s creatureliness and his original sin 
will be miraculously overcome. Not dissimilar to Joachim’s New Age 
was the secular utopianism of the Social Gospel with its easy assurance 
of man’s virtue. This has been followed by the conviction of the 
political pacifist, that he is setting loose in the world a vast moral force 
which will be able to irradicate man’s natural propensity to evil. A 
new age is about to dawn in which war will be no more. As a political 
program pacifism does little more than play into the hands of the 
tyrants of history. As a religious expectation, it was well answered by 
Aquinas when he replied to Joachim of Flore, ““There cannot be any 
more perfect state of the present life than the dispensation of the New 
Law, which succeeded to that of the Old, as the perfect to the imper- 
fect; but the condition of the New Law varies according to places and 
times and persons, inasmuch as men are more or less perfectly 
possessed of the grace of the Holy Spirit.” 

While this interpretation of history may be false, it is nevertheless 
important to emphasize the fact that the vocation of the pacifist, if 
rightly understood, is of tremendous significance for the Christian 
church. It has precisely the quality of the monastic vocation, to wit- 
ness to those higher reaches of the spiritual life to which not all are 
called. The Medieval Church very rightly understood them as 
consilia evangelica. Pacifism thus interpreted frees itself from the error 
of claiming to be a political panacea, or a means for achieving some 
new Age of the Spirit in which man’s sinful nature is transformed. 
Conceived in this way it does not fall into the mistake of the Spiritual 
Franciscans who sought to universalize a monastic ethic. 
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Ill 

If, then, we cannot accept these classical views of the Christian 
meaning of history, what constructive principles can we put forward 
for an understanding of our times? In the first place I should say 
that it is imperative that we limit our horizon. We should seek to 
understand not the whole course of human history but the meaning 
of our present. When we survey the long tale of history we need to 
exercise humility before God’s ways that are past finding out. The 
religious symbols of history (the Kingdom and so on) can never give 
us a full understanding of the meaning of the rise and fall of kingdoms 
and of the long life of man in his gradual development and constant 
retrogressions. Those who are most careful in the study of history and 
perceive something of its great complexity, are the least anxious to 
put forward hasty judgments about the way in which God deals with 
nations. The religious symbols of history refer, I think, not to the 
sum total of events in the world which are beyond man’s compre- 
hension, but to the meaning of our historical present. 

As Christians we are assured of the ultimate triumph of God’s pur- 
poses in this present and urgent struggle between faith and unbelief. 
But we anticipate no earthly victory of good over evil, no immediate 
triumph of righteousness over sin. The cross with its apparent defeat 
and suffering lies at the center of our understanding. We come to do 
God’s will as it is revealed in our Lord, neither counting the cost nor 
looking for any easy or sure triumphs on our pilgrim way. The King- 
dom and the Advent thus symbolize the final victory of God for 
which we look in hope beyond the vicissitudes of this earthly present. 

But the Kingdom is also within history: it is the present reality of 
God’s life and love in the Church. It is his reign in the life-giving 
mystery of the sacraments, in the powerful proclamation of his Word, 
and in the lives of saints who made holy this human nature which 
our Lord redeemed. This present Kingdom, amid every tragedy and 
catastrophe of human life, is pregnant with the love of God. It is the 
Kingdom in which we realize our sole dependence upon him, and 
know that the darkest night is still full of divine possibilities and by 
his power can be transformed for us into the joy of morning. 

Moreover, it is right, I think, to speak of this present Kingdom in 
some sense as Utopia — as the earnest expectation of a better form 
of social and political life for which we labor. It is the ideal we set 
before us, practical in its nature and possible in its application, of a 
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world which, amid all the perplexities of our present situation, will 
better conform to the good life. It is not a dream so perfect that it 
cannot be fulfilled. It takes into account the sinfulness of man, the 
corruption of political power and the anxiety of our historical exist- 
ence. It is the next step which we are called upon to take for the 
achievement of those social and political purposes which we believe 
to be right. It is because the Christian takes seriously the eternal 
significance of his life before God that he does not retreat from his 
political destiny, but seeks to mold a world in which some at least 
of our present difficulties will be done away. But this hope, however 
we conceive it with our limited understanding of historical causes 
and effects, involves no sure guarantee of its earthly triumph, for we 
do not live in a world where the good is necessarily victorious. But 
this is laid on us as our Christian duty to perform; and while we may 
be well aware of the ambiguity of all our actions and never sure of any 
immediate triumph, yet we say, ‘‘I come to do Thy will’ as best I 
can, and as best I understand it. 

This Christian duty of working for those forms of social and political 
organization which do not thwart the good life leads us to consider 
certain sociological patterns which the history of nations have fre- 
quently demonstrated. While, as we have seen, it is not correct to 
view the rise and decline of kingdoms as direct expressions of God’s 
judgments upon their virtues and vices, it is nevertheless imperative 
for us to base our political action upon our knowledge of the past. 
The study of history evidences certain patterns of social action which 
are frequently enough recurrent for us to establish certain correla- 
tions and probabilities to guide us in our understanding of the pres- 
ent. Evil rulers as well as good can make use of some of these. 
The triumph of tyranny, no less than the triumph of more just forms 
of society, can be effected, for instance, by superior military skill. 
A declining birth rate, again, is generally the indication of a dying 
culture, but a dictatorship can raise it just as effectively as a demo- 
cratic people. Yet some of these correlations are more directly moral. 
It is fairly true to say that the stability and permanence of this form 
of society is related to its ability to combine the two basic principles 
of political life — freedom and bread. Tyrannies which deny the 
former foster a rancor among their peoples which finally leads to 
revolution. Bourgeois democracies which are based on political 
freedom, but by exploitation, deny bread to the masses, tend to 
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transform themselves into Fascisms, where the masses will submit to 
tyranny because they prefer bread to freedom. To create a stable 
society the problem of the relation of freedom to bread has to be 
adequately solved. 

The most notable pattern of history is perhaps that elaborated by 
Spengler. With all its defects, both historical and metaphysical, 
Spengler’s work has the merit of pointing to a certain organic 
rhythm in the flowering and decline of cultures. Spengler, it is true, 
failed to appreciate the continuity between the decline of one culture 
and the rise of its successor. Yet he has revenged himself upon his 
manifold critics by having correctly foretold our present crisis. If he 
overestimated the fatalistic elements in cultural history he at least 
made clear a general pattern that national life has hitherto followed. 

What significance has this for our present study? Firstly, we must 
recognize that we will never arrive at a set of universal sociological 
laws or divine judgments which will apply to the whole course of 
human history. We need to avoid the manifold historical errors which 
Spengler perpetrated, and into which most philosophers of history 
fall by twisting facts to their theories. After all, it is a sort of Hegelian 
form of pride for anyone to imagine that he knows the history of the 
human race so well that he is able to trace immutable judgments 
and laws in its course. Furthermore, the elements of freedom and 
the unpredictable, which may be less evident in social than indi- 
vidual life, must also be taken into account. The best we can do is 
to establish certain broad correlations and probabilities which will 
apply to our present. That these are not always moral we have tried 
already to point out. They involve the use of certain military and 
political means, by which tyrannies no less than democracies can be 
effectively promoted. 

Secondly, wise political action must be grounded upon the con- 
viction of its practicability; and this conviction is established largely 
from a study of the patterns of the past. In order to achieve those 
forms of society that are not inimical to the good life, we need to be 
cognizant of the nature of society, to know at what period of history 
we stand, and what methods are really determinative for political 
and social change. The Christian who does not derive his ethical judg- 
ments from history but from faith must none the less be sufficiently 
acquainted with historical patterns and probabilities to make his 
political program effective. He must be realistic about the kind of 
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world in which he lives. If the life of nations (whether good or bad) 
is primarily defended by military skill, he must not delude himself 
by imagining that moral purposes can be substituted for force of 
arms. The failure of any necessary or universal coincidence between 
sin and historical calamity (a point which we have labored) leads us 
to realize that there is a given structure of social life within which 
evil as well as good may triumph. The Christian who is anxious 
about the good life must have an adequate knowledge of this struc- 
ture, no less than the tyrant. For it is doubtful if the triumph of his 
political causes can be established by means that are radically 
different from those which have been effective in the past. 

That this structure of social life does involve moral as well as 
amoral factors will, I think, be readily granted. The worst forms of 
tyranny seem to be short lived, and the stability of society seems to 
be dependent upon elements of justice and freedom. Yet this must 
not be overemphasized, for it is obvious that a small nation, which is 
just, has no miraculous resources by which it can defeat an aggressive 
tyranny of superior military might. On the other hand, in a conflict 
between great powers the nation organized on principles of justice 
has greater ultimate resources of morale and endurance. 

It is only in this limited sense and with a great many reservations 
that we can speak of God’s judgments in history. What we must mean 
by this term is that the structure of social life is such that, along with 
certain amoral factors, it also involves certain moral factors to which 
the rise or decline of nations can be directly traced. Yet the greatest 
caution is needed in making such judgments in given instances. The 
triumph of Hitler’s armies cannot be regarded as God’s reward for 
Nazi virtues any more than the British defeats are God’s punishment 
for British evil. The causes of the present crisis are so highly complex 
that such judgments are little short of ridiculous. 

In making moral judgments about history we have to establish 
first, that a given moral factor is actually determinative for the rise 
or decline of cultures — that it is an essential element in what we 
have called the structure of social life. Then, secondly, we have to 
demonstrate that a certain nation’s rise or decline was largely due 
to the influence of this particular factor. Only when we have carefully 
done this can we rightfully speak of God’s judgments in history. 

The duty of the Christian, then, is to try to understand his times 
in the light of these patterns of history and to seek to restrain those 
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barbaric elements which in every culture are a constant threat to 
civilized life. We who live in a period of very obvious decline have 
two immediate tasks: to search out practical means to prevent the 
complete triumph of barbarism, and secondly, to ally ourselves with 
those cultural principles which seem to contain the germs from which 
some new form of civilization may arise. 

This, then, is the Christian meaning of history, the significance of 
our pilgrim way. We stand in humility before the unsearchable 
judgments of God: we look in hope for the final triumph of his pur- 
poses beyond the vicissitudes of this earthly life: we know the in- 
finite love of God revealed in his present Kingdom, the Church; 
and we labor for that society which is more in harmony with justice 
and the good life. 


A CURRENTLY NEGLECTED DOCTRINE 
By GEORGE M. GIBSON 


ALVATION is the continuing theme of Christian affirmation. 

The lyricism of Christian faith is nothing evanescent. Its 

persistence alone would guarantee some deep-rooted reality 

from which it springs like a perennial flower. Interpretations which 

omit redemption, or compromise its perfection with the demands of 

necessary evil, demonstrate a tragic lack. Seeking the restoration of 

the spirit and content of revelation, they have thus far reached no 

further than the phases of conviction and confession, but have not 
faith as yet to accept the given glory of the grace of God. 


I 


There is an againstness in all vigorous movements of thought, and 
the newer theology has gathered its strength in exercise against the 
superficial conceptions of human nature that reigned in the era when 
science was the new Messiah, and evolution nature’s pledge of the 
coming of the race of men like gods. It is understandable that religion 
should have participated in the hilarious mood of the nineteenth 
century and shared the shallowness of its booming optimism. Much 
of the literature of the social gospel that stirred us to heroic action 
reads tamely now, as we sense a lack not yet defined. ‘‘ The World for 
Christ in One Generation’? seems like whistling in the dark as this last 
quarter of 1941 brings still nearer the rumble of distant drums. A 
reformism based upon naive ideas of automatic progress, man’s 
creativity and his adequacy to meet his own needs could only end 
where Joseph Wood Krutch ended it, when he spoke the tragic con- 
fession of the humanitarian impulse, “Ours is a lost cause; there is no 
home for us in the natural universe.’”’ For man’s self-assurance was 
of the essence of irreligion if Schliermacher’s statement that “religion 
is the feeling of dependence upon God” may be taken as a keynote 
of classic teaching. 

But the turn against the liberal mood has been itself too much in 
the nature of a mood. It has been a reaction rather than a definitive 
discovery of modernism’s fallacies when measured by the classic 
content of Christian doctrine. Thus, where the liberal mood was 
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utterly lacking in grasp of the gravity of the problem, the neo-classic 
mood is so deeply oppressed by the gravity of the problem as to leave 
it unsolved, and man without hope in this world. The fallacies of 
both these moods lie in particular departures from and peculiar 
stresses upon specialized Christian doctrines, and we are not likely to 
be better off if we exchange a perversion of the doctrine of redemption 
for a perversion of the doctrine of sin. Wholeness of view is the classic 
demand, and each part must stand at once judged and saved by the 
whole. 

It is of greatest significance in today’s religious concern that such 
a widespread revival of theological spirit and method is upon us. 
This is by no means a plea against it, but rather for its fulfillment 
in the total resurrection of the classic Christian teaching. It is our 
stand that the golden core of revelation expressing itself in the great 
tradition is the truth about God, man, the universe, and things to 
come, and that departures from it spell the defeat of man in his 
effort to save himself, followed by his acceptance of defeat as though 
annihilation were his assignment. There can be no correction of our 
despairs other than through acceptance of the truth contained in the 
historic revelation, and its extension to cover new occasions and new 
duties. Theology not only can, but must, be made understandable. 
Anti-theological minds have little or nothing to offer the tragic 
problems that beset men today, and theological illiteracy is no longer 
a fitting boast of the preacher of Christian faith. Mackay’s Preface to 
Christian Theology demonstrates that it can be made readable and un- 
derstandable to the lay mind; and Gray’s Theology for Youth frankly 
abandons the position that sophomores must be indulged rather than 
instructed. Whole Christian ages have been theological ages, in which 
pew, pulpit and professor’s chair shared in common purpose and 
spoke a common language. Witness Scotland throughout its history. 
And, for all the lacks and loopholes of its current expression, theology 
offers at the moment a higher degree of creative stimulus than any 
other branch of contemporary thought. 

It deals with real issues with a realistic method, its rigorous spirit 
quickens the powers, and it becomes creative, not only of valid 


thought forms, but of a literary style of convincing power. Let it 
grow ! 
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II 


Concern that it shall not become just another mood to pass with 
the resolving of social crisis, prompts the present search along the line 
of its greatest defect, its conspicuous neglect of the Christian doctrine 
of redemption. If the great tradition can speak to us as a whole, 
it will speak a message of salvation. This was its beginning in Hebrew 
prophecy, its positive affirmation in Christ and the Apostles, and its 
never-silent pronouncement through the centuries. Allowing for 
many differences of emphasis and interpretation, the constantly re- 
curring declaration through thick and thin, in darkness and in light, 
is that Christ came to redeem the world. 

There are various interpretations with which we are not here 
concerned. Often under the influence of the mystery tradition it was 
marked by otherworldliness. This has usually invited reaction in a 
reformism which would once and for all have done with the super- 
natural, and work out salvation of, by and for the people. In turn 
this superficial reformism has invited return to transcendence, prop- 
erly scorning man’s doomed ambition to rob the Godhead of crea- 
tion, but leaving him without true knowledge of how divine grace, 
through Christ, becomes relevant to man’s historic needs. We concern 
ourselves, then, more specifically with the social and historic meaning 
of redemption, and seek to meet the errors now widely announced 
by neo-classicism, that while history is the locus of sin it is not the 
locus of salvation; that so long as Christians are in the world they have 
nothing but a choice between evils; that the Cross “‘stands at the edge 
of history’; and that the perfectionist ethic of Jesus is no more than 
a “principle of criticism” over areas of life permanently unredeemed. 

In meeting this mood it is not necessary to fall again into the 
superficialities of the humanist era. The classic tradition has been 
saying three things through the centuries: (1) Man is lost; (2) he 
cannot save himself; (3) he and his world can be saved by the grace 
of God revealed in Christ. Upon the first, most of contemporary 
Christendom is now agreed. The theological revival has deep insight 
into the second, but has not yet arrived at the third stage of this 
insight. Its immediate requirement is for rediscovery of the teaching 
of redemption which will claim the present world, seeing the ground 
and basis for the prophetic hope for an universal order of lasting 
justice, mercy and peace, and recovering the realism of the ‘fon 
earth’? emphasis of the Lord’s prayer. 
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III 

It is by no mere accident that our theological revival begins 
where all religious experience begins, with a deepening sense of sin, 
its tragic reality, the profound dimensions of its evil, and the sheer 
terror of its consequences. Sin is no maladjustment but a stark abyss 
between Creator-God and creature-man who, forgetting his creature- 
ship, becomes a demon through striving to be a god. Current psy- 
chology reflects this changed emphasis in its present treatment of 
the theory of instinct and in the various schools of the unconscious. 
The great transgression of human nature is the heritage of everyone 
born. It may not be dealt with as a mere incompletion in a process of 
growth, nor as a departure from the normal, calling for treatment. It 
is tragic and deep-fixed in the inherited nature of man, so deep and 
so tragic as to require for its forgiveness and correction the supreme 
act of God. 

But the classic tradition makes plain other things about the prob- 
lem, quite absent from the neo-classicism. Its hopeful affirmation is 
that the necessary supreme act of God is not a promise of the future, 
but an accomplishment already done. The divine initiative has 
already been taken in the Incarnation and the Atonement. Both 
forgiveness and the fruits of the forgiven spirit await the human re- 
sponse. Christianity thus fixes responsibility squarely upon man who 
is to receive the salvation he cannot work himself. And a square 
meeting of that responsibility will brook no feeble excuses pleading 
the imperfectibility of human nature. 

As realistic as classicism is concerning the tragedy of sin, it never 
sees evil as part of the creation, nor endows it with the dignity of 
first things. For in the beginning God made things and, one by one, 
called them good, including man. Thus, the origin of the Christian 
teaching of redemption must be sought for in the mists of creation. 
Like all profound insights its proper vehicle is the living myth. The 
propositions of systematic theology seek definition of the reality 
which the myth half-conceals, half-discloses. Thomas Mann in his 
great Joseph trilogy has given a new appreciation of the depth of 
myth, and of its character as a closer approach to truth than logical 
categories. Myth and creed unite in the first declaration of Christian 
faith in the spiritual origin of all things. Whether in the Divine 
Word, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
or in the human response, “‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
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Maker of Heaven and Earth,” the very ground of things is the fact 
of superiority of the spiritual order, in terms of both origins and 
destinies. This insight of classic Christianity goes consciously across 
the grain of naturalist and humanist interpretations of reality. The 
simple living myth is saying to us what all religious experience de- 
clares, expresses in worship and ratifies in theological statement, that 
the world is no spontaneous formation from the void of senseless and 
anarchic energies, but the purposive creation of a conscious Person; 
no dialectic metamorphosis of the non-being into being, but the 
calling forth of a structure reflective of the Being’s own nature. Evil 
is not rooted in its essential order. Over that world of creation, the 
Creator has power of eminent domain which will not forever brook 
usurpation, but will reclaim its own through judgment and grace. 
Sin is not “‘original’’ in the sense of being an unalterable character 
of human nature. Present man may not alibi his crimes by whining 
about the way he is made, nor can the individual person avoid his 
moral responsibility by pleading his victimization by a corrupt hu- 
man order. It is the first business of Christian theology to show man 
himself as created in the image of God with the breath of eternal life 
quickening the dust of his earth. 


IV 


But the classic insight into the Creatorship of God carries its 
corollary of the creatureship of man. It not only sets forth that God 
made the world, but makes a special point of saying that man did 
not make it. The great tradition maintains a sensitiveness to this 
tremendous danger point, man’s bent to think more highly of him- 
self than he ought to think. The humanist tradition which looks upon 
God as the objectification of human ideals is as far afield as the 
naturalist tradition that knows no god at all save natural law. An 
old Haggadic legend set this forth. God, so the legend ran, made the 
world, then in order, the fowls of the air, the fish of the sea, creeping 
things, and finally man. In order, so the legend ran, that should man 
ever grow prideful, the Lord would be in a position to say to him, 
‘Have a care, little man; I made the gnats before I made you.” 

The lives of the saints bear out the all-importance of this primary 
insight into man’s creatureship. It is a common element in all their 
conversions, as pride of life or of intellect is their common sin. When- 
ever the redemption theme appears in literature (and it is the 
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central consideration of all great writing) sin is presented as essen- 
tially man’s prideful usurpation of the prerogatives of the godhead, 
and his salvation can only begin with his overwhelming sense of 
dependency. The Christian doctrine of sin and evil sees this origin; 
the myth carries the meaning through. Sin begins when man, a 
creature of God in the image of God, exercises his godlike freedom in 
a choice to become himself a god. If that origin is once understood 
we will cease wondering at the revival of the doctrine of original sin 
at just this moment in history when we thought we had outgrown 
such superstitions. We will also cease to marvel at the perfect ap- 
plicability of that ancient teaching to the human situation of our 
present day. The very fact that man-centered ideologies have ignored 
that doctrine adds to the evidence of its truth, and the ancient Word 
is vindicated in visible judgment upon an entire civilization whose 
central tenet was the exaltation of man. 

The revival of theology bears witness to that judgment, and demon- 
strates an understanding of the contemporary problem far beyond 
that of secular analyses or optimistic religious logomachies. 


V 


The peril of this revival is in its tendency to limit itself to a pro- 
nouncement of doom. Its realism concerning judgment is matched by 
no corresponding realism concerning grace. Insofar as it treats at all 
of the theme of salvation its treatment is apologetic and half-hearted, 
or critically polemic toward the statements of others. Soteriology, 
or the discipline of redemption, which is of major import in the clas- 
sics, is a minor in the curriculum of the newer theology, an option 
too frequently passed up in favor of the sterner stuff. Because the 
good news of salvation is not so real to this mood as the bad news of 
current history, the creative tension is weakened between the human 
confession, ‘‘Wretched man that I am,”’ and the divine demand, 
“Be ye therefore perfect.” Redemption is set midway between those 
terms. Its omission leads, in one direction, toward romantic perfec- 
tionism, and, in the other, toward the moral paralysis of unforgiven 
guilt. It is this latter tendency that is dominant in the ‘“‘realistic”’ 
theology. It is seen in many current statements. Says one theologian 
writing on evangelism: ‘‘But the evangelist must take pains to tell 
men that they will never be wholly freed from sin. At every step they 
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will be confronted by choices between evils.”? Another writes: “The 
strategy of churchmanship must be based upon a philosophy of 
compromise. Counsels of perfection simply will not work in this kind 
of a world.” Still another reaches the height, or the depth, of con- 
temporary irrationality and unfaith in declaring: “It sometimes 
becomes the duty of the Christian to do that which is contrary to the 
will of Christ.” 

The liberal social gospel sought to make a better case for redemp- 
tion by minimizing sin, and tended also to minimize God and to set 
up humanitarian programs in his stead. The tendency of neo- 
orthodoxy is to magnify sin to such proportions as to leave God 
powerless to deal with it. It is perhaps not fair at this time to pass 
judgment upon the land mark work of Reinhold Niebuhr in this 
field. In the preface to The Nature and Destiny of Man, Volume I, he 
specifically asks us to withhold final judgment pending the appear- 
ance of the second book. It may not, however, be out of order to hope 
that his anticipated treatment of redemption may be in terms as 
strong as his present treatment of sin, and not merely a critique of 
the views of other writers. His Chapter VII on Man as Sinner, with 
its severe and rigorous treatment of the human problem, implies a 
devastating criticism of the view of modernity that what the fathers 
called sin was no more than the growing pain of life, and that read- 
justment, rather than forgiveness and reform, was our need. But 
he comes very near to abandoning hope that God can either forgive 
or redeem in such trenchant sentences as: ‘“There is no final guaran- 
tee against the spiritual pride of man. Even the recognition in the 
sight of God that he is a sinner can be used as a vehicle of that very 
pride.” If he can produce for us in his second book an insight into 
God as high as his insight into sin is deep, if he can bring us the gospel 
as ‘“‘the power of God unto salvation’ even from sin so deep, he 
will supply the most conspicuous lack of contemporary theology. 

Of course the human situation today needs just such under- 
standing as the Niebuhr group seeks to bring to it, but in the absence 
of any social hope grounded in the nature of God as revealed in 
Christ, there is little to distinguish between that viewpoint and that 
of the liberal secular journals so far as practical political outcomes are 
concerned. The omission of the proclamation of salvation is a radical 
departure from the realistic faith of the classic tradition. 
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It is in order now to indicate the main lines theology must travel 
if it is to serve its assigned function. The redemption theme ramifies 
throughout the structure of Christian doctrine, giving to and taking 
from every particular teaching. We have seen something of the bear- 
ing upon it of the classic views of God, Creation, and Man. A full 
view would seek to set forth the office of Christ, both as Savior and 
Exemplar; the true relationship between Forgiveness and Good 
Works, showing both the futility of good works of unforgiven man, 
and the barrenness of forgiveness not evidenced by the fruits of the 
Spirit; the Church Universal made strong through martyrdom to 
absolve men from lesser national loyalties; and the confident procla- 
mation of ultimate consummation of the Kingdom in terms of 
prophetic-apostolic faith in the coming of justice, mercy and peace 
in this world. 

The tense is passive rather than active. Man cannot save himself; 
but to doubt that he can be saved is to doubt the power of God in 
whose goodness we profess to believe. His power was discerned before 
his goodness. The Creator-God was known before the heights of 
ethical monotheism had been reached. In the great tradition the 
power and the goodness are welded into one term, Father-Almighty, 
His goodness is primary as is his power, going before the evils which 
beset us, and sufficient in strength to overcome even the evils of 
these days. ““He made all things, and without him was not anything 
made that was made”. . . ‘‘and he called them good,” and good- 
ness ever since is the essential truth concerning the creatures. Antony, 
who had considerable experience with demons, held that even they 
were first created good and not evil and that their self-chosen evil 
had no power against goodness. And Calvin, oft-quoted by the 
realists and admired for his theological rigor, saw beyond the mod- 
erns into the deeper meanings of the classic teaching when he said, 
“We should remember that we must not reflect on the wickedness of 
men, but contemplate the divine image in them.” 

Our classic faith has carried through the ages the gospel of the 
power of God to restore sinful man to the divine image in which he 
was created, and to bring his world to redemption. It were unfaith 
and a betrayal of trust if we, oppressed by the evils of our own day, 
should yield to the enervating despair whose philosophy is relativism 
and whose goal the choice between evils. 


WANTED: A RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By HUGH STEVENSON TIGNER 
R wnenae upon his work as a teacher, Dr. Alfred North 


Whitehead once commented that the modern university 

had replaced the medieval church. This is true in every 
sense except a political one. It is true in the sense that the secular 
school performs a task which was once done only by the Christian 
church or under its guardian eye. It is also true in the sense that the 
school has largely replaced the church as the chief and most trusted 
spiritualizing and moralizing agency in modern society. In this sense 
it can be said that our educators recognize that they perform an 
essentially religious function, or at least a substitute religious function. 


I 


Since the revolutions at the end of the eighteenth century the 
school has been looked to increasingly and explicitly as the principal 
treasury and dispenser of the knowledge, the virtues and values 
necessary for the maintenance of our culture and its progress. 
Whereas it was once religion which was indispensable and learning 
which was optional, it is now learning which is indispensable and 
religion which is optional. When cultural retrogression had to be 
faced as a real possibility, after the first World War, the issue was 
formulated by H. G. Wells as a ‘‘race between education and catas- 
trophe.”” This phrase became the most quoted thing the much- 
quoted Mr. Wells ever said, and no one ever heard of an educator 
contesting its accuracy. It was intoned at every gathering of teachers 
like a scriptural promise: ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Today, with catastrophe so far ahead of education that it’s no longer 
a race, President Hutchins of the University of Chicago calls Ameri- 
can universities ‘‘the last resource of a world plunging to destruc- 
tion.” This statement should indeed worry those who have seen in 
our universities another Maginot Line, but it is factual rather than 
presumptuous. Regardless of the flimsiness of this “last resource,” 
it is actually the resource we have been chiefly counting upon. 

But in the midst of the present profound and all-inclusive crisis it 
is becoming plain that the modern secularized school is philo- 
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sophically unequipped and morally unprepared to perform the 
function it undertakes. This anomolous position arises from the fact 
that our secular education (I am speaking primarily of our colleges 
and universities, since they deal most directly and explicitly with the 
fundamental issues and the large questions of life), having undertaken 
an essentially religious function, has no religion by which to inform 
and direct its efforts. 

When thus baldly stated, this is seen to be a preposterous and 
untenable position. But modern education has developed a theory 
of self-justification which conceals its preposterous character. Having 
assumed a religious function, and having no religion by which to 
prosecute that function, it is simply maintained that the function 
performed by religion in the past can be done better without religion. 
What men need, it is argued, to illumine and direct their lives is not 
faith but knowledge (the kind of knowledge which supposedly can 
be certified by science), and that is what our institutions of higher 
education (the ones which have been self-consciously “liberal,” 
“progressive” and ‘“‘modern”) have offered as their substitute for 
religion. It is a brilliant theoretical defense, but it has not helped 
the educational institution to solve any of its central problems nor 
to carry out its undertaking. For one thing, with the dethronement 
of God, the educational procedure has been hopelessly beset with 
a welter of noisy, contending, presumptuous, and trifling divinities. 
Even the most incorrigible secularists in the educational field recog- 
nize this problem, though they carefully avoid stating it in religious 
terms. They refer to it as “the need for integration.”? How serious 
that “need” is can be seen from a cursory inspection of a liberal 
college or university. 


II 


In the epilogue to Dostoevski’s novel, Crime and Punishment, the 
hero, Raskolnikoff recalls a dream which had visited him during a 
period of delirium. The whole world was desolated by a terrible 
plague caused by a strange species of microbe endowed with intellect 
and will. When these bacteria invaded a man they took over his 
personality, so that he became spiritually the microbe. This, of 
course, made the man quite mad. But one of the traits of his mania 
was the belief that he had become endowed with particularly sound 
judgment, intellectual vigor, correct moral perceptions and scientific 
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conclusions. Whole populations became infected with the disease. 
No one could sympathetically understand another, because each con- 
sidered himself the possessor of the greatest truth; and as he con- 
templated the sight of his unenlightened neighbors he was moved 
to beat his breast, throw up his arms and weep with bitter despair 
at the unutterable stupidity of the world. No one could agree with 
another about anything, and there was no method whereby the dis- 
putes could be arbitrated or the conflicting purposes brought to 
accord. Each had his own notion of what was good and what was 
evil, and sought to impose his plan for a new order of life upon the 
community, so that there was no real community but only a scene 
of chaos at last degenerating into fratricidal strife. 

Dostoevski was writing an allegory about the Russian nihilists, 
anarchists and revolutionary socialists of the middle and latter part 
of the nineteenth century, but his fable is about equally descriptive 
of an American college faculty of the present day. The only common 
assumption of the revolutionists was that there ought to be a revolu- 
tion, and that it must be accomplished by the men of intellect and 
will. Likewise, the only agreement among a liberal college’s profes- 
sors is that knowledge must be imparted to its students, and that 
knowledge is discovered by scientific methods. But each department 
is convinced that the most important knowledge lies within its special 
domain, that it uses the most correct and adequate methods for 
discovering truth, and that if everyone were educated under its 
auspices the vexing problems of the world would be solved within a 
generation. 

There is no principle within modern educational theory whereby 
this wrangle can be finally arbitrated, nor any method for blending 
and co-ordinating the various departments of learning toward the 
achievement of one concerted aim or purpose. For with no religion 
to supply the authority, or to serve as the point of reference, or to 
define normative ends, there is no way in which to make value- 
discriminations among the fields of knowledge, nor any basis for 
defining the purpose of education beyond the general goal of “broad- 
ening the mind” — which means to fill the mind with as wide a 
range of diverse information as a student can be expected to soak up 
within a fixed period of years. 

When the modern educator quotes the maxim that “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing,” he is thinking necessarily in terms of 
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quantity alone. And hounded by the realization that his institution 
is not dispensing all the knowledge that it might, he seeks to remedy 
the defect by adding more and more courses to the curriculum. This 
effort is like Mrs. Partington’s attempt to mop up the incoming tide. 
The quantity of knowledge has become so vast in the modern world 
that everyone is condemned to have no more than a “little” of it. To 
take a student and place him in contact with as many fields of study 
and as wide a range of viewpoints as is possible within a four-year 
period, for the purpose of overcoming the littleness of his knowledge 
and of broadening his mind, tends to confuse and diffuse him. Intro- 
duced to everything, he becomes familiar with nothing. With a 
superficial smattering of knowledge in a dozen fields, he is un- 
equipped to make a sound judgment in any. 

Several years ago the sagacious Dutch historian, J. Huizinga, 
made a harsh observation which came painfully close to putting the 
outcome of our education into a nut shell. ““Who can still seriously 
believe,” ejaculated Huizinga, “that the eradication of illiteracy 
and the general extension of education means the end of barbarism. 
_. . The social life of our time shows a multitude of symptoms which 
can best be grouped under the heading ‘weakening of judgment.’ 
Two highly vaunted achievements of civilization, universal education 
and modern publicity, instead of raising the level of culture, appear 
ultimately to produce certain symptoms of cultural devitalization 
and degeneration. The masses are fed with an hitherto undreamt-of 
quantity of knowledge of all sorts, but there is something wrong with 
its assimilation. Undigested knowledge hampers judgment and 
stands in the way of wisdom.” (In the Shadows of Tomorrow, Norton, 
1936, pp- 69-78.) 

The only way this superficializing and disintegrating effect of 
modern education could be overcome would be through a definitive 
decision as to what it is in human personality (or the needs of life) 
that we want knowledge to serve, and then by seeing to it that knowl- 
edge is dispensed for the purpose of rendering that service. What is 
knowledge for? What do we want people to do with it, and what do 
we want lt to do to people? With this normative question answered 
there would be a basis for making choices among the various and 
infinite fields of learning, for deciding what is more important and 
what is less important to teach, and for pointing each part of the 
curriculum toward a commonly accepted life purpose. Colleges 
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would then impart knowledge for the purpose of feeding the meanings 
and serving the moral ends of proper human living. But that involves 
having a religion, for it takes a religion to define the meanings and 
ends of “proper human living.” 

It is not the littleness of a man’s knowledge that should worry the 
educator, but the moral usefulness of a man’s knowledge, its bearing 
upon the wisdom of life. 


III 


- As is well known, the characteristic and dominant trend of modern 
education has been toward complete secularization. The following 
statement made recently by an anonymous college president may 
be taken as typical: ““The very nature of the truly educational process 
is such that it acknowledges no personal final authority and admits 
of no limit in science or philosophy to the development of discovery 
wherever it may lead and however it may disagree with precedent or 
present belief. . . . There is no place in true education for in- 
doctrination.”’ (Quoted in “Lost: The Christian College,” by a 
College President, Christian Century, May 28, 1941.) The truly modern 
educator has been afraid of religion, has been in revolt against 
religion, has repudiated all responsibility to traditional beliefs, doc- 
trines, assumptions, to all given world-views, to all inherited interpre- 
tations of life, to all pre-established axioms, opinions, conclusions. 
That body of faith, of life and world-interpretation, which has been 
at the basis of our Hebrew-Christian culture for thousands of years, 
has not only been tossed into the Sophomore discussion group as an 
open question for immature minds to settle for themselves, but has 
been placed on exactly the same footing as man’s ancestral tech- 
nology — the assumption being that it is something to be replaced. 
All this has been done in the sacred name of ‘‘freedom” (which has 
meant the individual’s right to subject everything to skepticism), and 
in deference to the god of science. 

This philosophy of education continues to have its embattled and 
unrepentant partisans, who still exercise lordship over the higher 
educational domain. But one can see their position becoming rapidly 
more precarious as more and more people, both within and without 
the academic fold, awake to a suspicion that it is suicidal and 
treasonous for education to be devoid of a sense of devotion to the 
cardinal moral-spiritual values and to the basic life-interpretation 
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of the culture in which it functions. What has aroused this suspicion 
is, of course, the turn of history, the present crisis. 

On December 30, 1866, Henri-Frédéric Amiel, one of the most 
sensitive spiritual meteorologists of nineteenth-century Europe, made 
the following entry in his Journal: “Skepticism pure and simple as 
the only safeguard of intellectual independence — such is the point 
of view of almost all our young men of talent. Absolute freedom from 
credulity seems to them the glory of man.” This observation is 
remarkable for recording the direction of the educational trade 
wind which was then blowing across Europe and was later to blow 
through the halls of American colleges and universities. It is exactly 
the same complaint which is being made today against modern 
secularized scientific education by a growing company. But even 
more remarkable was Amiel’s prophetic evaluation of that viewpoint. 
He went on to say: 

My impression has always been that this excessive detachment of the individual 
from all received prejudices and opinions in reality does the work of tyranny. This 
evening, in listening to the conversation of some of our most cultivated men, I 
thought of the Renaissance, of the Ptolemies, of the reign of Louis XV, of all those 
times in which the exultant anarchy of the intellect has had despotic government 
for its correlative; and, on the other hand, of England, of Holland, of the United 
States, countries in which political liberty is bought at the price of necessary preju- 
dices and 4 priori opinions. 

That society may hold together at all, we must have a principle of cohesion — 
that is to say, a common belief, principles recognized and undisputed, a series of 
practical axioms and institutions which are not at the mercy of every caprice of 
public opinion. By treating everything as if it were an open question, we endanger 
everything. Doubt is the accomplice of tyranny. “If a people will not believe, it 
must obey,” said Tocqueville. All liberty implies dependence, and has its condi- 
tions; this is what negative and quarrelsome minds are apt to forget. They think 
they can do away with religion; they do not know that religion is indestructible, 
and that the question is simply, Which will you have? 

Those words are just as apt today as they were seventy-five years 
ago. They state a truth which is becoming more commonly realized. 

Our modern-liberal-secularized education has committed the 
fundamental error of overlooking the fact that the basic feature of 
man’s being is his need and capacity to believe, to have a faith, to 
hold moral convictions, to be devoted, to recognize something as 
holy, to have a sacrament in his life. Belief (the word is used as sig- 
nifying all the foregoing) is the basic organizing principle of persons, 
of societies, of cultures. It supplies that necessary hub or center about 
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which everything else is slung, that needful core of stability, of moral- 
spiritual authority, of enduring identity, of integrity amid the flux 
and flow of things. Knowledge, reason, critical intelligence, science 
are all useful and not to be despised in their proper place. But they are 
only a lantern lighting up a particular reef. Our rational knowledge 


is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead. 


It never dispels the great mystery, or penetrates to the core of things, 
or gives us the power of full control over life. It cannot establish a 
vital connection between the incomprehensible spark of life within 
us and the uncomprehended stream of life in which we move. It is 
only belief, an inner assent to the holy, a moral commitment of our 
whole beings, which can establish that connection. 

This capacity to believe is the most significant and fundamental 
human faculty, and the most important thing about a man is what 
he believes in the depths of his being. This is the thing that makes 
him what he is; the thing that organizes him and feeds him; the 
thing that keeps him going in the face of untoward circumstances; 
the thing that gives him resistance, integrity and drive. Let neutral- 
ity, indifference, skepticism, ‘‘objectivity,’’ or confusion enter this 
inner place, and the very springs of life will cease to flow. Men will 
quit, yield, give up, lose heart, become bitter or cynical, become sunk 
in bleakness or emptiness, commit suicide, turn to criminality, or 
retreat into a realm of fantasy. 


IV 


Let it be said to the credit of our educational theorists that they 
have striven like the Adversary with Job to develop an apologetic 
that would give their spiritually stripped position the appearance 
and dignity of a positive and adequate educational policy. ‘They 
tried to convince themselves and others that the new education, 
denuded of moral-spiritual loyalties and of all religious connotation, 
was admirably adapted to support democracy and modern progress, 
that it was founded upon a fresher and larger faith than had hitherto 
possessed the world. For a short period in the recent past this argu- 
ment was almost convincing. But it succeeded only in presenting an 
exaggerated picture of the dangers the new education avoided, and 
of the evils supposed to be resident in other educational policies. 
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These philosophers were undone by the fact that they were attempt- 
ing to rationalize a skepticism, to transmute a negativism into a 
positivism. Their theories were disguises for a heart full of doubt. 

One of the most urgent reasons, I suspect, behind the philosophy 
of “no indoctrination,” of “objectivity,” of the “critical point of 
view” was not a new and greater faith, but a new and greater doubt. 
The old faith that had animated and nourished Western culture was 
in a corroded condition. There seemed to be nothing in the modern 
world believed in with enough heartiness and common consent to 
use as a guiding star for an educational policy. The educational 
theorists strove bravely to make a virtue out of this predicament. 
They glorified the open mind, the suspended judgment, the tentative 
opinion, the freedom from all loyalties save a search for the truth 
(which could be found only by science). They presented a chamber 
of horrors filled with minds blackened by prejudices, by unscientific 
notions, by undemonstrable and irrational beliefs, by traditions, by 
indoctrinations of the elders. But these bold thinkers undertook an 
insuperable task. For all the magicians under the sun cannot create 
a life-supporting educational policy out of negatives and skepticism, 
nor convert disinfectants into nutriments. 

This inordinate stress upon the critical point of view would have 
been altogether excellent if it had been geared to a positive, driving 
faith. It would then have been a most useful protection against 
credulity, against accepting counterfeit spiritual currency, against 
surging up blind alleys, against being hoodwinked by the wishful 
side of our convictions. But the critical point of view is only a tool 
or instrument good for serving some master. ‘Turn it loose, it is like 
Frankenstein. Taken by itself it tends to keep us from being captivated 
by any convictions and to make us suspicious of a// moral-spiritual 
currency. Alone, it is about as beneficial as a bath in sulphuric acid. 


V 


All this, of course, will fill the unrepentant modern educator with 
scorn and with fear. He will ask — expecting thereby to put his 
critic on the spot — that, if education must be religious, who and 
what shall determine the choice of the religion. Fifty or twenty-five 
years ago that would have seemed to all liberal modernists an ex- 
tremely difficult question to answer. Today, with a crisis clarifying 
the issue, the answer is relatively simple. Indeed, it is glaringly 
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obvious, although the practical application of it would be far from 
simple and easy. 

The reason the educator thinks the question, What religion? is a 
stumper is because he would look to science to answer it. Of course 
science can’t answer that question. But history can. 

Sixty-five years ago Frederick Nietzsche began pondering this very 
question: What religion? He sensed that German education was not 
meeting the inner needs of the rising generations, was not supplying 
youth with the moral-spiritual substance required to defend them 
against the authoritarian state, economic materialism and nihilism. 
He saw that men, in order to have a culture worth the name, must 
have a deep and vigorous religion. Life must have a discipline, im- 
posed from within, to give it order, organization, form, purpose, 
toughness. And it must have at its base or center conviction, not only 
to supply the discipline, but also to give life a durable meaning that 
can withstand the sufferings and misfortunes unavoidable in human 
existence. 

Nietzsche appreciated the service Christianity had rendered in this 
connection; but as he saw Christianity losing its power in the nine- 
teenth century, he concluded that it was outworn and would there- 
fore be useless as guidance for the future. (This, in my opinion, is 
where Nietzsche made his first mistake, the one which accounts for 
all his other errors.) So he repudiated Christianity, heaped upon it 
the most eloquent damnation in literature, and began casting about 
for a ‘‘Philosophy of Life’? — another religion — to take its place. 
He examined science and found it inadequate for the purpose. From 
this point on he took it as his own special mission to find the new 
religion. But scarcely had he cleared the ground for his new creation 
when he was overtaken with mental disease. 

Where Nietzsche would have wound up if he had lived on in pos- 
session of his powers many have guessed. Some say he would have 
gone back to Christianity, which is not an unwise guess. Be that as it 
may, his task was taken up a generation later by Hitler and Company, 
and brought to a conclusion known only too well to the inhabitants 
of this era. Whether Nietzsche would approve of his successor no one 
can be sure. It doesn’t matter. With Christianity repudiated as the 
ruling religion, totalitarianism has come forward as the alternative. 
If we have any choice in the matter, there it is: Almighty God (He- 
brew-Christian conception) or Almighty State (totalitarian concep- 
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tion). History has clarified the issue and boiled it down to those 
alternatives for Western civilization at this particular juncture. Our 
educators don’t have to worry a bit about whether we possess a 
trustworthy instrument for discovering what religion to choose. 
If they have too many qualms about doffing their “objectivity,” the 
politicians lack such qualms and will choose for them. 

I trust there is nothing mystifying about this. With the wisdom 
of hindsight at our disposal it should now be plain that there never 
was much baffling complexity in the matter of making a religious 
choice. The question was answered by history long ago. The clue to 
our culture is the Hebrew-Christian stream. The central and dis- 
tinctive values of our culture are derived from, and depend upon, 
the Judeo-Christian faith. If we abandon that religion we abandon 
the basis of Western civilization. First, we become pagans, and after 
that, barbarians. Education is now compelled to come to terms with 
this fact. The only fundamental question involved is this: Do we 
want to carry on with our cultural heritage, building the future upon 
the past? Or, do we want to snap the thread of historical continuity 
and launch out into the black unknown with an emptied spiritual 
treasury? 


A SYMPOSIUM ON REINHOLD NIEBUHR’S 
NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN 


I 


HIS is by all odds the best book Reinhold Niebuhr has writ- 
ten.* Though it may not have the popular value of Moral 
Man and Immoral Society in puncturing the illusions which 
Niebuhr so loves to deflate, it will last longer. 

There are various reasons. The obvious reason is that it is the most 
scholarly of the author’s publications, as one of a series in the Gifford 
Lectures might well be expected to be. It represents the fruits, not 
only of Dr. Niebuhr’s entire structure of thought, but in particular of 
a decade of theological thinking along a line in which he is the recog- 
nized pioneer in America. Though many readers of CHRISTENDOM 
differ radically from him, few of us have failed to be influenced by 
him. The most distinguishing feature of this book is that its statements 
are clear and its mood is not polemic. ‘The comment overheard after a 
college chapel address by Dr. Niebuhr, “‘I didn’t understand him but 
he made me mad!” reflects, I suspect, the reaction of more than one 
of his more mature contemporaries. To read this book is to discover 
that Niebuhr can write without damning the pacifists, and in a vein 
which, though critical of liberalism, is for the most part constructive 
in its approach to the basic issues of Christian faith. 

In stating the problem in the first chapter Dr. Niebuhr says, ‘‘All 
modern views of human nature are adaptations, transformations and 
varying compounds of primarily two distinctive views of man: (a) the 
view of classical antiquity, that is of the Graeco-Roman world, and 
(b) the Biblical view” (p. 5). After calling attention to the medieval 
synthesis of these views and its destruction in the Renaissance and 
Reformation, he says, “Liberal Protestantism is an effort (on the 
whole an abortive one) to reunite these two elements.’’ Niebuhr’s 
own thesis is, of course, that the only true basis for a Christian doc- 
trine of man is the Biblical view. 

This putting of the problem lays the foundation both for the 

* The Nature and Destiny of Man. Volume I— “Human Nature.” New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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strength and weakness of the entire argument. Niebuhr rightly em- 
phasizes the importance of a Biblical approach to Christian faith and 
of the dimension of depth which has too much been omitted from 
both classic and modern liberal thought. But in so doing he makes, in 
my judgment, some serious errors in emphasis and therefore distorts 
an otherwise rich body of truth. 

It is true that in attempting to synthesize Hellenic and Hebraic 
thought, liberalism has tipped the scales toward the former. This ac- 
counts at least in part for its characteristic optimism with the general 
omission, as Niebuhr points out, of the note of melancholy found in 
Greek tragedy. It has come to terms not only with science but with 
the whole rationalistic mood of the modern world, and thus in some 
of its expressions has moved a long way toward secularism. It has not 
banished God outright. But in putting the emphasis on God’s im- 
manence in the natural order and on man’s discovery of God in his 
works (rather than on God’s self-disclosure), it has diverted attention 
from the transcendent holiness of the Creator to the divinity that 
resides in every man. Tacitly adopting the Greek dictum that “‘knowl- 
edge is virtue” and not reckoning adequately with the power of 
human sin, it has thought to correct the evils of society by social intel- 
ligence and determined good will. Along this road lies an arrogance 
regarding man’s powers which, according to the Biblical view, 1s the 
root of sin. “Pride goeth before destruction,” and in the present chaos 
we are reaping the fruits of our self-esteem. 

While I agree with Dr. Niebuhr in much of his criticism, I believe 
that his interpretation goes astray at two crucial points. One of these 
is in an over-identification of religious liberalism with the secularistic 
liberalism of bourgeois culture. The liberalism (or better, the modern- 
ism) of the 1920-30 decade was much more shallow, far more Hel- 
lenic and less Biblical, than the chastened liberalism of the present. 
But it never, to any great extent, took over, as secular liberalism did, 
the presuppositions of naturalistic metaphysics. Drawing its moral 
authority from Jesus and its spiritual vision from the revelation of God 
in Christ, it could not do so. Much of what Niebuhr says was more 
true of Columbia University than of Union Seminary in the days 
when liberalism was the dominant mood at Union. In fact, I doubt 
whether Niebuhr himself as a former liberal leader ever cherished the 
utopianism regarding man’s powers that he now so readily assigns to 
those holding the liberal position. 
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A more basic error lies in an almost complete identification of the 
term Biblical with Hebraic-Pauline. In the index of Scripture passages 
which the author has obligingly furnished the reader, there are forty- 
five citations of passages in the Old Testament, forty-two from the 
writings of Paul, and only twelve from the Synoptic gospels. In the 
index of proper names, references to Paul and Augustine far exceed 
all others, with Luther, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard and Calvin (in the 
order named) receiving numerous citations. It would, of course, be a 
mistake to conclude too much about a man’s theology by the simple 
mathematics of enumeration! But the presuppositions of every page, 
though characterized as Biblical, are the presuppositions of the 
Hebrew prophets, Genesis, Job and Paul, and only to a slight degree 
those of the records of the life and words of Jesus. Jesus is mentioned 
but a few times, and for the most part incidentally. The story of the 
rich young ruler is cited as illustration of the error of modern liberal 
theology in holding that there is any essential difference between 
Jesus’ view of human nature and Paul’s (p. 288). 

With due recognition of the fact that we do not have in the Synop- 
tics a biography of Jesus, I question whether any doctrine of the na- 
ture and destiny of man may rightly be called “Biblical” which so 
largely leaves out of account that part of the Bible which gives the 
early Christians’ recollection and interpretation of Jesus. In him they 
saw God; from him they learned the supreme worth and dignity of 
man; out of the impact of his life the Christian movement to serve 
men was born. In Jesus’ view of man there was neither optimism nor 
pessimism — neither a naive confidence in human nature nor an in- 
ordinate emphasis on man’s sinful state. There was, on the contrary, a 
realistic awareness of human limitation and a joyous confidence that 
any man could be ‘“‘made whole” through the power of God if one 
would accept this gift in penitence, faith and love. Such a balanced 
view of man the Christian Church has maintained through the cen- 
turies with aberrations which have been internally corrected by a 
recurrent return to “the mind of Christ.”’ In failing to give Jesus a 
more central place in his study, Niebuhr, like Kraemer in The Chris- 
tian Message in a Non-Christian World, seems to me to have a Christol- 
ogy without Christ — that is, to present a structure of Christian 
soteriology without ‘the Word made flesh” in an historical figure 
whose life and words are still relevant to the human enterprise. 

Because of these differences in standing-ground, I find implications 
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for Christian democracy and Christian social action stemming from 
Jesus’ view of man which differ at numerous points from the conclu- 
sions reached by Dr. Niebuhr. Nevertheless, I am profoundly in- 
debted to this book and its author. The relations of Christian doctrine 
to current rationalism, romanticism and Marxism; the place of the 
individual in modern culture; the dual nature of man as imago det and 
as sinner; the responsibility of man despite the inevitability of sin — 
these and many other themes are treated with incisiveness, originality 
and insight. The second volume of the lectures, dealing with ‘‘Human 
Destiny” will be eagerly awaited. 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. 


II 


Niebuhr’s fundamental thesis is that man “‘stands at the juncture of 
nature and spirit” and must be viewed both as a “creature” and asa 
spiritual being made in the “image of God.” The uniqueness of man 
in nature, his individuality, and his sinfulness must all be understood 
in terms of this insight. Modern theories are vitiated by their neglect 
or misconception of either the natural or the spiritual element in man. 
Naturalism fails to do justice to the spiritual; idealism minimizes the 
importance of the natural element. And romanticism exalts the 
“vitalistic? element neglected by both. The only remedy for this con- 
fusion is Pauline and Augustinian Christianity. The paradox of hu- 
man nature is due to the fact that man is made in the image of God 
and yet contradicts his essential nature by sinful unbelief and pride. 

The importance of Pauline and Augustinian anthropology will be 
denied only by those who have lost sight altogether of traditional 
Christianity. It is possible to doubt, however, whether even a defender 
of that doctrine as acute as Niebuhr, can prove that it is adequate as 
an account of human nature as a whole. Its weakness, as he develops 
it, is revealed especially at four points: his depreciation of the classical 
Greek conception of spirit in terms of reason; his neglect of the moral 
problem of man; his insistence upon pride as the primary sin; and his 
belief in the inevitability of sin. 

(1) Niebuhr rightly insists that ‘‘spirit” to the Christian means 
more than “‘reason,”’ since it includes an element of “‘vitality’’ also, 
and since it is able to attain to a sort of ‘“‘self-transcendence” by mak- 
ing an object of itself and thus raising itself above the processes of na- 
ture. This is true and important; but it does not justify his statement 
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that the Christian view has little in common with the Greek view, 
even at its best. He recognizes that Plato’s rationalism is not as ex- 
treme as that of modern rationalists like Kant and Hegel, because 
qualified by the theory of love. But he does not see the deep affinity 
between the Platonic and Christian conceptions. For Plato, “‘reason” 
is more than the capacity to form general ideas and to connect them 
with one another in logically consistent fashion; it is also the capacity 
to apprehend true Being and Good in intuition. As such, it is the 
faculty by which man recognizes his relationship with the universal 
and the eternal order above nature and is thus enabled to transcend 
himself. One wonders whether self-transcendence in this sense is not 
at least as important as self-transcendence in the sense of the term 
stressed by Niebuhr. Of course, self-transcendence, as Niebuhr con- 
ceives it, is also (and primarily) made possible by God’s revelation of 
himself to man. This has no equivalent in Plato and it marks the 
weakness of his view of the spiritual life as compared with the Chris- 
tian view. But even at this point there is much value in the Platonic 
view because of its insistence upon an examination and understanding 
of revelation by reason. Revelation is not to be identified with ra- 
tional discovery and it cannot be verified with certainty by rational 
argument; but its meaning for man must be interpreted by reason 
rather than by some hypothetical ‘‘supra-rational” faculty. 

(2) Even more important than this function of reason in the re- 
ligious life is its function in guiding the moral effort of man. ‘The com- 
parative neglect of the rational element of human nature by Niebuhr 
makes it difficult for him to do justice to the moral capacity and 
achievement of man at his best. For one thing, he is so preoccupied 
with man’s relation to God in faith that man’s quest for truth and 
goodness is hardly mentioned as a human characteristic. Though he 
recognizes that the choice between relative goods and evils is impor- 
tant and that ‘“‘equality of sin’ in man is quite compatible with “in- 
equality of guilt” in their acts, he offers no ethical principles for the 
guidance of choice. He rejects the Catholic ethic of natural law, but 
he offers no substitute for it. For the Christian law of love, as he con- 
ceives it, is only an “‘ideal possibility,” a possibility for God but not 
for man; hence it cannot serve as the principle of moral choice be- 
tween relative goods and evils. The truth is, Niebuhr is so concerned 
with the dangers of intellectual and moral pride that he gives little at- 
tention to the legitimate pursuit of truth and goodness. 
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(3) The treatment of “man as sinner” is probably the most impres- 
sive and penetrating part of Niebuhr’s book. The main thesis is that 
sin has its locus in the will, at the center of the personality of man as a 
free being. It is not due to natural impulse or inertia, to social causes, 
or to any other “necessity.” Every Christian must accept this thesis, 
though he may feel that more analysis of the will and its freedom is 
needed. But there are two points at which there is room for serious 
doubt. One is the identification of self-love with pride. Certainly, 
pride in one form or another is all but universal, and Niebuhr has 
done great service, in a complacent age, by unmasking pride in its 
open and covert forms. But there is a tendency in the book to think of 
sin almost exclusively as setting oneself up as infinite in order to escape 
the anxiety aroused by one’s finitude. Though this conception of sin 
as overweening pride has impressive authority behind it, 1 would 
question whether greed, sensuality, and other forms of self-love can be 
derived from pride or even regarded as secondary to it. Undoubtedly, 
greed is often due to pride and sensuality is often a means of self-asser- 
tion. But is greed never caused by the desire for the satisfactions 
money can buy? And is not sensuality often a surrender of self-asser- 
tion and a plunge into nothingness, as Niebuhr himself says? I would 
suggest, therefore, that pride may be only one of the forms of self-love 
and that the preference of the sensualist for immediate and easy satis- 
factions is co-ordinate with it. Folly of this sort may not seem as dra- 
matic as pride, but it seems to me at least as widespread. Here again 
one wonders whether the Greek emphasis upon folly may not provide 
a useful corrective to the one-sided emphasis of Augustinianism upon 
pride. 

(4) The other question I would raise about Niebuhr’s treatment of 
sin is whether he is any more successful than Augustine in preserving 
freedom. He accepts the doctrine of original sin, though not in its 
literalistic form. But he thinks that the “‘inevitability” of sin which 
that doctrine requires can be distinguished from “‘necessity”’ in such a 
manner as to be rendered compatible with “responsibility.” I must 
confess that the distinction between inevitability and necessity seems 
very tenuous to me; and the paradox that “‘man is most free in the 
discovery that he is not free’’ (p. 260) is completely unintelligible to 
me. I am probably blinded by what Niebuhr calls “‘moralism.” For I 
still believe in the freedom of man to choose between good and evil, 
though not in the Pelagian conception of that freedom. And-I do not 
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see how original sin in the form of an inescapable bias to sin in the 
will can be made consistent with freedom or can fail to paralyze 
moral effort. 

GrorcE F. THomas. 


III 


Reinhold Niebuhr, like Karl Barth, is first and last a preacher. It is 
not merely that he stands often in the pulpit and that thousands hear 
his voice before they read his books. It is rather that his vocation as 
prophet determines the very form and content of his thought. Pro- 
phetic vocation is for him not merely a task but a way of life. His 
voice is a quick, impatient, stirring voice precisely because his mind 
is a quick, impatient, accusing mind, and his life as tense as his words. 
Not calm inquiry and slow-paced reflection but urgent assertion, 
belief, decision is the keynote of his character as preacher. He has 
little more liking than Barth for logic, science, and philosophy. Even 
the subordinate place that scholastic theology gives to reason seems to 
him much too large. He has the militant prophet’s distrust of all 
would-be impersonal, objective thought, as pandering to human 
vanity and as itself a dangerous form of arrogance. 

Yet unlike Karl Barth, he disavows thoroughgoing irrationalism. 
This is, perhaps, because Niebuhr is temperamentally a man of ac- 
tion. His acquaintance with secular affairs is greater than that of most 
theologians or preachers, and his interest in politics especially is keen 
and aggressive. He has never, like Barth, had to be pushed by in- 
creasing pressure of circumstances from a quietist to an activist 
course. On the contrary, he has always put a high value on action. 
His scorn for the ‘‘moral futility” of ‘‘liberals’” who seem to him 
paralyzed with thought is not simply, like Barth’s, because they are 
secularistic but because they are ineffectual in practical affairs. The 
fiery Swiss thinker too, of course, has had much to say of the need for 
decision, in contrast to reflective thought. But the decision he has usu- 
ally meant is the inward affirmation of faith rather than any specific 
outward act. Niebuhr has far keener awareness that human decisions 
have to be made in concrete natural and social settings, and that they 
issue normally in overt acts that have to make sense in a practical 
context. He rejects, therefore, Barth’s (and Luther’s) more extreme 
declarations of intellectual irresponsibility, not as a champion of 
human reason but as a practical man. 
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All these traits appear in his recent book on the nature of man. I 
have expressed in some detail elsewhere (The Journal of Religion, 
autumn, 1941) my admiration for the power of the book, and my re- 
action to what appear to me its defects. What follows here is a more 
general sort of comment. I think the attitude maintained by the 
author, the methods employed, and the results attained are all most 
readily understandable as the work of a vigorous preacher, who 
stands in a notable succession of Protestant preacher-theologians. 

The author’s attitude from first to last is forensic, not descriptive. 
He seldom or never examines dispassionately an idea, a man, or a 
tendency. Rather, he approves or disapproves. So inclusive is this dis- 
position that the very words which another author might employ for 
simple description — “‘dualism,” “unity,” ‘““the Renaissance,” “‘liber- 
alism” — become for him epithets of praise or dispraise. His whole 
vocabulary tends to become “emotive,” with gain in vivacity and loss 
in precision. 

Niebuhr’s attitude, secondly, is strongly contemporary in orienta- 
tion. The events and problems and especially the evils of today are his 
dominant concern always. The past is of interest chiefly because, and 
as far as, it can be pressed into immediate service to the needy pres- 
ent. Though much is said about history, it becomes increasingly plain 
that the term is used here as a preacher, not as an historian or a 
philosopher, would use it. “History” is not the whole vast fabric of 
human events, large and small, whose sequences are as complex and 
need to be studied as patiently as those of nature. It is rather an em- 
bodied moral tale writ large, a succession of apocalyptic happenings 
from which the prophetic mind can quickly read off a sombre lesson 
for our time: the lesson of judgment upon sin. There are allusions also 
to a more positive side of the human struggle, to “‘creativity’’ (pp. 
183 ff.), “legitimate mastery” over nature ( 5 

p. 190), “great achieve- 
ment” (p. 95, cf. p. 213); but there is no apparent interest in this side, 
and no effort to round out the interpretation of history by exploring 
it. Man now sunk in sin is the temporal focus of Niebuhr’s thought, 
not the human enterprise as an inclusive and perhaps a growing con- 
tinuum. Thus unity of attention is conserved, and inclusiveness 
sacrificed. 

Thirdly, underlying these characteristics is the strong autobio- 
tae ee typically (though of course by no means 

phetic mind. I suppose nothing contributes more 
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to the lasting power to move other men of an Amos, a Paul, a Luther 
than the fact that he has himself been stirred to the roots, and thence- 
forth proclaims as universal truth what has happened to him, con- 
fidently and rightly expecting others to recognize it as their own. The 
prophet is the eye-witness, the man who “speaks as one having 
authority’ because he speaks of what he knows at first hand. When 
such a man tells with insight and skill of what he thus knows, other 
men have to listen whether they like it or not. Such power Reinhold 
Niebuhr has exercised for years, and in this book (pp. 127 ff.) its 
ground in “private revelation’’ is indicated more clearly than ever 
before. That this power thus grounded is not wholly free from the 
danger of subjectivism, in the sense of a tendency to project upon 
others certain problems and stresses that are peculiar to oneself and 
not altogether universal, goes without saying. One may, perhaps, see 
something of the sort in Niebuhr’s constant hammering at the liberal- 
ism he once avowed, and which he seems unable now to see in any 
other form than that which he has rejected. 

The methods used in the book are no less characteristic of the 
preacher. The Bible is a constant point of reference, and Christianity 
is defined as ‘‘Biblical religion.” The Scriptures are treated, more- 
over, not so much by systematic analysis as by illustrative citation. It 
is inferred continually that ‘“‘the Bible” is of one piece, a prophetic- 
Pauline document that looks straight toward Augustine, the great 
Reformers, and Kierkegaard; and that deviation from this line is 
post-Biblical and anti-Biblical. ‘The methods and results of historical 
scholarship are mostly ignored, and at times the quotations (drawn 
mainly from Isaiah and Paul) are used almost as proof-texts. Inter- 
pretation of them is usually acute and luminous, sometimes arbitrary, 
always vigorous. No cautious weigher of evidence here, but a 
preacher expounding the Word in line with his private revelation. So 
too in his dealing with other authors, Christian and non-Christian. 
They are swiftly divided into sheep and goats. The former are treated 
with enthusiasm and insight, the latter dismissed as not worth much 
bother. Swiftness is the word always. 

In presentation, too, the author employs the methods of the skilled 
preacher. His language is picturesque, terse, and assertive. Striking 
phrases abound, memorable and quotable: “‘the lash of fearis . . . at 
least one strand in the whip of ambition”; ‘‘thus sin compounds the 
insecurity of nature with a fresh insecurity of spirit”; “‘the fury of an 
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uneasy conscience” — they come on every page. With them come 
also recurrent clichés, the indispensable short-cuts of the public 
speaker who must often sum up a century in a word, and get on: “ra- 
tionalist-classical,” “dualism and pessimism,” “modern culture,” 
“the Biblical view.” The arrangement of material leans to reiteration 
and illustration rather than to careful definition and thorough 
analysis, again a mark of the speaker with a vital message rather than 
of the reflective thinker. All usable lectures, I presume, have in some 
degree these traits of diction and arrangement, but in few lectures of 
equal substance does one hear so plainly the word of judgment 
preached, with power. ; 

The natural result is vivid illumination of particular deeps in hu- 
man nature, and an extraordinarily forceful demand that they be 
faced. As a sharp probe goes into festering flesh, Niebuhr’s thought 
lances through the complacent half-sincerity from which not many of 
his readers will find themselves wholly free. Yet the sharpest probe 
leaves much unrevealed. For a more complete survey of the human 
body, other instruments are needed. So too, one must believe, with 
the human person as a whole. 

Rosert L. CALHOUN. 


IV 


Not since the days of Benjamin B. Warfield and Charles A. Briggs 
has America had a theologian who possessed such a grasp of the 
riches of the Christian theological tradition as does Reinhold Niebuhr. 
But Niebuhr — and here he is unlike Warfield and Briggs — pos- 
sesses also an insight into the meaning of Christian doctrine for our 
own time and an appreciation of the relevance of the findings of 
modern knowledge for the fresh understanding of Christian truth and 
for the tasks of the Protestantism of our day. Our first word must. 
therefore, be one of profound gratitude for the prophetic voice o° 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Niebuhr believes in challenging his contemporaries; that is, in be- 
ing a gadfly. Or, to adopt a Protestant epithet, he is a reformer, and 
that in several senses of the word. In this fact lie both the significance 
and the limitation of his writings. The “Reformation motif” is the 
source of his strength, because its roots are in the “realistic” tradition 
of the Bible and Augustine and the Reformers, in that tradition 
which produced what Perry Miller has called “the Augustinian 
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strain of piety’’ that characterized the outlook of American religious 
thought in the seventeenth century. To say that Niebuhr represents 
_ the reappearance of Augustinianism — not all of it, of course — is to 
say that his writings reflect a keen sense of the height and depth of the 
love of God and of the nature of man, a sense of the sins that beset us, 
and especially a conviction of the primary significance, if not of the 
primacy, of the will over the reason. In this respect, Niebuhr’s 
thought is, of course, also related to certain secular movements that 
have criticized or rejected both the dominant intellectualist tradition 
of philosophy in the West and the romantic reaction against that 
tradition. 

But this “reformer motif” is the source also of Niebuhr’s weakness. 
He wants to smite the Philistines, whether they be worshipers of 
bourgeois comfort or of other “‘false eternals,” and it is doubtful if 
there is anyone in America today who knows better how to wield the 
“fresh jawbone” in theological battle. But it is equally doubtful if 
many of his generalizations concerning the enemies he pursues can 
escape the charge of being what the Germans call Kampfbegriffe. Nie- 
buhr is more adept at seeing the deficiencies of his opponents than at 
presenting fairly their valuable insights. It may be argued in his de- 
fense that he is in the battle rather than above it, that one cannot be 
in both positions at the same time. Or it may be argued, as Ortega y 
Gasset suggests, that “‘when we think, we wrench real things about, 
stretching them beyond their orbit and their size. . . . Exaggeration 
is the creative element of thought.”’ But even the person zn the battle 
is ‘“without excuse”? when he misrepresents the object of attack. This 
is a fair judgment, even though some of Niebuhr’s exaggerations do 
help us to see more vividly the undesirable implications of alternative 
points of view. Here we need do little more than mention a few of 
Niebuhr’s “‘creative exaggerations”’: for example, his overdrawn (or 
‘nis-drawn) contrast between Greek and Hebrew religious thought, 
or his treatment of idealzsm, pacifism, and liberalzsm. (I underline the 
affix because Niebuhr has a tendency to deal with what Max Weber 
called “‘ideal’’ types rather than with individual thinkers.) 

I should like to dwell on Niebuhr’s treatment of liberalism. His 
strictures upon liberalism are familiar to all, and they need not be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say that he gives the impression that he 
thoroughly approves of the far-flung semantic campaign now being 
garried on to make the word “‘liberal” into a libel. In doing this he un- 
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gratefully ignores his own dependence upon the prophetic power and 
originality of liberalism. In the Gifford Lectures he does not recognize 
(what he did, to be sure, point out in an earlier book) that contem- 
porary Protestantism owes to liberalism the social emphasis that has 
in the past century been reintroduced into Protestant thinking and 
action; he forgets that he is himself practicing the principles of liberal- 
ism both when he discusses (instead of dogmatizing about) Christian 
theology and when he criticizes not only liberalism but also the vari- 
ous positions that have claimed to be Christian, Protestant, or liberal; 
he forgets that the defects of liberalism are in some measure the de- 
fects of an excellence — for liberalism set out to accomplish one of the 
tasks he is himself attempting, namely, the coming to terms with the 
legitimate claims and criticisms made by secularism; he also appar- 
ently overlooks the fact that he is a liberal when he argues that the 
concept of human freedom carries with it the implication that 
autonomy must be taken up into and included within theonomy (this 
implication is evident in his idea that God does not impose his law 
on us from the outside — here he is anti-Barthian — and also in his 
idea of general revelation). 

Thus however much Niebuhr may be able to offer to liberalism in 
the way of corrective — and it is much — he does not, because of his 
failure to recognize his indebtedness to liberalism, do justice to the 
liberal, not even to the liberal in himself. Yet, despite these criti- 
cisms, those liberals who know what is good for them will say ““Amen”’ 
to Reinhold Neibuhr’s frontal attack upon them for having put 
cushions under the elbows of sinners (their own elbows included). 

This brings us to a consideration of his conception of sin. Two 
comments must suffice. First, Niebuhr’s conception of the equality 
of all men in sin but their inequality in guilt would seem to be either 
a distinction without all the differences implied, or to involve a com- 
plete interiorization of sin, a denial that there are degrees of sin, and 
a complete exteriorization of guilt. Secondly, his conception of sin as 
actual rebellion against God, as the effort of man to usurp the place 
of God, is a questionably narrow one, even if this conception is un- 
derstood to include greed and the love of pleasure. There are less 
heroic and less venturesome forms of sin than actual rebellion against 
God (they might be characterized as alienation from God), vices like 
pictistic escape from the world, the perversion of religion by divorcing 
it from social responsibility, conformity to custom out of fear of being 
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different or out of mere sloth, — the sins of the Laodiceans which the 
medieval theologians called accidie or what modern parlance would 
call sluggishness and inertia. 

The last point on which I shall comment is Niebuhr’s conception 
of zmago Det. This doctrine he interprets as the basis for the human 
capacity of self-transcendence and freedom. In view of the general 
position that Niebuhr is known to hold the criticism to be made here 
must be on the ground of his failure to give explicit formulation to 
another aspect of the zmago Dei doctrine. He nowhere stresses the 
point that man, the image of the Creator, is himself also a creator, in 
short, that man derives from God not only his “‘vertical dimension”’ 
but also his creative capacities. The Gifford Lectures give the impres- 
sion that Niebuhr is more interested in the divine dimension (man’s 
infinity) than in the divine dynamis (man’s finite creativity). Because 
of this preoccupation with the capacity for self-transcendence in man, 
Niebuhr’s treatment of the zmago De: doctrine seems, then, to be 
rather intellectualistic, whereas the more adequate Augustinian atti- 
tude would take explicitly into account, shall we say, the voluntaristic 
aspect of the human and metaphysical situation. As Augustine him- 
self put it, God of an unwilling will doth make a willing wz//. It is not 
enough, then, to say that the image of God in man gives him the 
capacity for self-transcendence, for it gives him also the capacity to 
be creative. Indeed, this creative quality in man is the divinely given 
basis for self-realization, and through it man can realize himself by 
creating a world of his own. More than that, it gives man the capacity 
to be himself, to assert himself not only in the areas of positive creation 
of meaning but also, if he wish, even in the negation of meaning; and, 
again, not only in the most serious tasks of life but also in sheer play 
and in artistic creation — these last two elements of human freedom, 
by the way, seem to be appreciated more by the sociologists, the 
psychologists, the economists, and the artists than by the theologians. 

The failure of emphasis here is perhaps not accidental, for there is 
another aspect of Niebuhr’s anthropology that seems to suffer from 
a similar one-sidedness. Much more space is given in this volume to 
sin and judgment than to fulfillment, to anxiety and temptation than 
to God’s activity through man’s daring venture. But the Gospel is not 
merely a warning of judgment and an admonition against anxiety: 
it is also good news, the good news that God’s power awaits only 
repentance, whence it will grow forth into the fruits meet for repent- 
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ance. It is perhaps because of this emphasis on sin to the neglect of the 
power of God unto salvation, that Niebuhr has here again written 
a book that will wrongly give the impression that he is more inter- 
ested in the problem of evil than in the problem of good, that his 
Christianity is not one of ultimate confidence and joy, but rather one 
tending towards morbidity and despair. A little change of emphasis, 
then, would give to the Niebuhrian message something more of the 
courageous and dynamic song of faith that is found in the Old Testa- 
ment promise, “Those who wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength,” or in the New Testament promise, “Repent ye, the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” 

But those who know Reinhold Niebuhr’s own daring and courage 
and zest “‘in the Spirit”? have no doubt that he is as fully aware of the 
re-creative and redemptive powers of God as he is of the blight of 
original sin. For this reason, we all await eagerly the volume on the 
destiny of man, a volume wherein there will be, I daresay, much 
about the glorious liberty of the sons of God, and that in good meas- 
ure, pressed down, shaken together, and running over. | 

James LuTHER ADAMs. 


iV, 


In his Nature and Destiny of Man, Reinhold Niebuhr has given us a 
discriminating analysis of the factors that create for man a perennial 
dilemma regarding himself and the ordering of his life. This dilemma 
is rooted in the conflict between the rational and irrational elements 
in man’s experience, between his vital energies and the forms of con- 
ceptional thought and social patterns of behavior, between man’s 
capacity to transcend nature and his involvement in nature, and be- 
tween his moods of confidence in himself and an overwhelming sense 
of inadequacy. Most empirical religious thinkers would accept this 
analysis as far as it goes, but they would insist upon the inclusion of 
the findings of scientific anthropology and the more recent researches 
into the nature of human personality. 

They would also agree with Niebuhr that the source of man’s un- 
certainty and distress about himself and his way of life lies in his fail- 
ure to achieve a synthesis and harmonious organization of these con- 
flicting elements in his experience. But they would dissent from 
Niebuhr’s thesis when he proposes as a Way out a return to the syn- 
thesis of medieval theology with his doctrine of original sin resulting 
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from the fusion of Aristotelian and Augustinian thought. This is a 
counsel of pessimism, rooted in the present situation of social crisis 
but without convincing Biblical, scientific, or historical support. To 
the empirical thinker, the way out is not through a return to an out- 
moded pre-scientific system of 4 priori thought, but forward to the 
achievement of a new synthesis in terms of what modern science and 
our experience of the modern world have taught us in regard to the 
nature of man and his world and of their relation to each other. 

The situation is not materially altered by the fact that Niebuhr 
repudiates the literalistic idea of the Fall as an event in history for a 
mythological interpretation of the Fall as a symbol of the universal 
and inherently sinful nature of collective man, communicated, not 
by a process of generation but through participation in the corporate- 
ness of sinful human existence. By insisting upon the fact that sin is 
inevitable although it is not necessary, Niebuhr involves himself, in 
spite of his argument in Chapter rx, in the same inconsistency that 
characterized Augustine’s thinking in his effort to preserve the free- 
dom of the will in the face of total depravity. To relegate this incon- 
sistency to the realm of the absurd merely evades the issue, does not 
solve it. 

Some stricture is also due with regard to Niebuhr’s assumption that 
the doctrine of original sin rests upon the Biblical and the Christian 
view of man. It is impossible to speak of the Biblical doctrine of man 
in view of the fact that the documents of the Bible record an evolving 
concept of the nature of man extending over more than 2,000 years 
and reflecting many levels of culture and spiritual maturity from the 
primitive corporate tribalism of the early Hebrews to the ethically 
responsible persons in their own right of the later prophets and of 
Jesus. The doctrine of original sin is entirely absent from the teaching 
of Jesus. The most that can be claimed for it is that it derives from 
Paul. To the extent that this concept has influenced Christian thought 
it is more Pauline than Christian. It is equally unwarranted, in the 
light of the history of Christian thought, to say that the doctrine of 
original sin is Christian in any ecumenical sense. As formulated by 
Augustine, it was quite as much a variant of the historic Christian 
tradition as Pelagianism. 

As a matter of fact, the question may be raised whether Augustine 
did not render a great disservice to the Christian movement by in- 
jecting the doctrine of original sin into the stream of Christian 
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thought, as do those who are seeking to revive it ina modern world 
that has for years found it increasingly impossible to reconcile it with 
the known facts of experience and history. From an empirical point of 
view, the appeal to sin as a force external to the existential situation 
only confuses man’s interaction with his objective world and renders 
the problem of evil, from an operational point of view, more difficult, 
if not impossible of solution. Sins are always specific wrong decisions 
that are made in specific and concrete situations. Injecting into the 
situation the general and abstract idea of sin as a force diverts atten- 
tion from the actual factors and possibilities involved in the existential 
situation and leads to its misreading and mishandling. Psychology 
long labored under this handicap until it abandoned the idea of 
“instinct”? and began to deal with specific responses to specific situa- 
tions, as modern science is discarding the general concept of ‘‘cause”’ 
for specific correlations of specific events in the natural world. By 
recourse to the idea of sin as a force, either inherited or corporate, the 
way is opened for making the irrational elements in behavior domi- 
nant over the rational elements. The way is also opened for the sub- 
version of man’s rational capacities from their high function of critical 
intelligence to the low function of rationalizing behavior. 

If, as Niebuhr insists, sin, although not necessary, is inevitable, one 
can scarcely escape the conclusion that as a practical result responsi- 
bility is shifted to the external environment. This, as far as the 
individual person is concerned, places responsibility upon the in- 
herent sinfulness of collective man as creature; and, notwithstanding 
the ingenious argument of Chapter 1x, ultimately upon God as 
Creator. Thus the problem of evil is never squarely faced and through 
evasion is rendered insoluble. 

Not least of the disservices rendered by this return to the Pauline- 
Augustinian-Calvanistic tradition is the fact that man’s interaction 
with his objective world is distorted and darkened by morbidity. ‘The 
image of God and the ennobling sense of divine sonship, so radiant in 
the life and teaching of Jesus, are not only marred, but man’s intelli- 
gence and will are paralyzed in the presence of the demands of life. 
The logical and practical outcome is an unrelieved pessimism con- 
cerning man and his culture and history itself — unrelieved except 
by the hope of a miracle of divine grace conceived as a supernatural 
intervention of another external force. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
GOD WHO IS 


Gop AND PutLosopuy, by ETiENNE Gitson. Yale University Press, $2.00. 


ROFESSOR ETIENNE GILSON delivered the fifth series of Powell 
Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University, under the title, God and 
Philosophy. The little book before us presents the lectures as delivered. 

Like all of Professor Gilson’s work, this book is a gem of scholarship, 
written in a charming literary style, with flashes of brilliance and of humor. 
It is something for a lecturer to confess: ‘“‘Every time a lecturer begins a 
sentence by saying: ‘As a matter of fact,’ you know at once that the man is 
at his wit’s end.” The liberal, humane, and Christian spirit of the book is 
worthy both of the author’s reputation and of the distinguished university 
where the lectures were delivered. The current secular assumption that a 
non-Catholic reviewer should not deign to consider any arguments ad- 
vanced by a Catholic scholar appears especially absurd in the light of this 
book. Not only does this assumption add needlessly to social divisions, but 
also it betrays a most unadmirable intellectual laziness and intolerance. 

God and Philosophy consists of four lectures dealing successively with 
thought about God in Greek philosophy, in Christian (that is, chiefly, 
Augustinian and Thomistic) philosophy, in modern philosophy, and in 
contemporary thought. A book of 144 pages must treat such themes very 
compactly. Gilson’s great merit is his wise selection of important points and 
his accuracy in definition of fundamental concepts (notably of St. Augus- 
tine’s concept of being). 

The book is noteworthy for acute insights into the philosophical impor- 
tance of the idea of a personal God. ‘“The metaphysics of Descartes had 
largely been a clumsy overhauling of scholastic metaphysics.” “By far the 
hardest problem for philosophy and for science is to account for the existence 
of human wills in the world without ascribing to the first principle either a 
will or something which, because it virtually contains will, is actually 
superior to it.”” “Perhaps we ought to love the God of Aristotle, but what 
would be the use, since this God himself does not love us?”’ Greek philosophy 
closes with “‘rationalized Gods” that ‘‘no longer had any religious function 
to perform.” The personal god, “He who is,” cannot be attained by 
“philosophical reason alone, unaided by Revelation.” Brilliantly as this 
thesis is defended, if it means that the idea of a personal God was unknown 
apart from the Judaeo-Christian revelation, it is patently incorrect; while 
if it means that abstract reason, apart from the concrete disclosures of 
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experience, will not arrive at personality human or divine, it is trite and 
misleading, and is based on a barren view of reason. Yet the main purport 
of Gilson’s thought is that reason is not fulfilled until it finds personal 
reality; and in this, Gilson is aiming at central truth. The alternative to 
personality is chance, which Gilson rightly calls ‘‘no intelligible answer.” 

Gilson offers some very clear principles about the moot question of the 
relations of philosophy and science. “It is quite possible . . . that the 
philosophical propositions whereupon we must establish our lives are quite 
independent of all conceivable sets of scientific propositions.”’ He adds that, 
“just as science can play havoc with metaphysics, so metaphysics can play 
havoc with science.” Gilson does not, therefore, blame scientists who, as 
scientists, “prefer to say anything rather than to ascribe existence to God 
on the ground that a purpose exists in the universe.” For scientific purposes, 
“a complete absence of intelligibility” is preferable to “a nonscientific in- 
telligibility.” The cosmologies of men of science, like Jeans and Eddington, 
are not science but philosophy. All this is suggestive and challenging, yet 
it bears resemblance to a modern version of the double truth, with philos- 
ophy and science, rather than faith and reason, appearing as the far-from- 
identical twins. Gilson’s view, taken literally, gives us a philosophy that is 
totally independent of all facts of physics and psychology. What, then, 
becomes of reason itself if all psychological observations of reasoning are 
irrelevant to philosophy? It passes the vanishing point. 

A somewhat odd trait of these lectures is the relative neglect of the 
problem of value. Ens and esse, substance and being, dominate much of the 
discussion. Yet the problem of God is not the problem of whether there is 
being; it is the problem of whether being is good. Plato wrestled with this 
problem (far more than did Aristotle), and Gilson says that Plato’s Idea of 
the Good ought to have been his God. But the problem of the nature of 
value, and of the relations of good and evil, and of the goodness of God, does 
not attract Gilson’s attention until he comes to Malebranche and Leibniz. 
The formula ‘“‘He who is” (with accent on ‘‘He’’) usually suffices as Gilson’s 
account of the Christian God. In treating Saint Thomas, Gilson inciden- 
tally alludes to the “‘true and good” in the world. In giving his fundamental 
view, however, Gilson declares that ‘‘the essence of the true Christian God 
is not to create but to be.”’ Gilson’s formula needs correction. It should read: 
‘The essence of the true Christian God is neither to create nor to be, but to 
be good, that is, to be love.” ‘God is” means nothing unless we have first 
said “God is love.” It is strange that a writer who could quote with approval 
Pascal’s faith in “‘a God of love and comfort” should fail to devote close 
study to God as supreme value. That Gilson’s thought needs a more radical 


orientation in the direction of the Good is evidenced by this curious climax 
in his closing paragraph: 
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If such be the God of natural theology, true metaphysics does not culminate in a concept, 
be it that of Thought, of Good, of One, or of Substance. It does not even culminate in an 
essence, be it that of Being itself. Its last word is not ens, but esse; not being but zs. The ultimate 
effort of true metaphysics is to posit an Act by an act, that is to posit by an act of judging the 
supreme Act of existing whose very essence, because it is to be, passes human understanding. 
This painful attempt to be concrete, to escape from concepts and essences 
into actuality, remains itself an abstraction because it fails to emphasize the 
living Good, the concrete personal-social value of love as the supreme act. 

The great merit of Gilson’s thought is his clarity and historical perspec- 
tive; its defect is its avoidance of the concrete, empirical struggle of good and 
evil as affording evidence for the nature of divine goodness. When his 
thought turns to the World War, he views it only as a contest among false 
gods, ‘‘for when gods fight among themselves, men have to die.’”’ What this 
has to do with the true God, or the true God with it, remains an unsolved 
problem. God is not abstract otherness. God is the highest good. Unless 
religion and philosophy face this problem, they fall short. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL AND HIS BOOK 
An Inquiry INTO MEANING AND TRUTH, by BERTRAND RussELL. New York. W. W. Norton 
& Company, $3.75. 
ANTICIPATED this book with some eagerness. The title seemed to 
promise an inquiry into the source of most that is important in human 
living. Now at last in the maturity of his years, I thought, Bertrand Russell 
will give us something worthy of the promise of that great work, Principia 
Mathematica, which marked the beginning of his career. I have been disap- 
pointed. The book is not important. 

Bertrand Russell is such a conspicuous figure, not only in philosophy but 
in all the world where great men are known, that everything he does com- 
mands attention. Since Russell himself is so important, on account of the 
time and attention he commands from us all if for no other reason, and 
since the book is a network of verbal connections through endless convolu- 
tions which sparkle with wit and innuendo but lead to nothing that vitally 
concerns the readers of this journal, there is only one thing for the reviewer 
to do. He must analyze and appraise Russell rather than his book. 

In this close-knit world we must all make up our minds on what we are 
going to do with Russell. Otherwise we shall be fruitlessly distracted at a 
time when serious problems call for all our concentrated energies. If the 
reviewer can deliver himself and some others from needless distraction not 
only in regard to this book but in respect to other utterances from the same 
source, he will have accomplished more than could be done by expounding 


its contents. 
Bertrand Russell stands before the world as a great philosopher. ‘There 
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are two senses in which he is great. He commands the attention of the gen- 
eral public more than almost any other technical philosopher. He also 
commands the attention of the professional philosophers. ‘They read and 
discuss everything he says about their special problems. If this is what is 
meant by greatness, namely, wide popular recognition and the ability to 
focus the attention of the experts, then Bertrand Russell stands among us 
as one of the greatest. But if greatness is determined by the importance of 
what is done to win such wide acclaim, then Russell is not a great man. 

The way Russell gains the attention of the general public is different from 
what he uses to hold the interest of the philosophers. When addressing him- 
self to the common man he is witty, showy, brilliant. He never fails to write 
and speak with a sparkle. He is a showman who knows how to entertain 
and be impressive at the same time. He makes you feel that here is some- 
thing to think about. Yet I cannot recall a single bit of deep wisdom which 
he ever gave to the man who runs a grocery store or sells the Pontiac car. 

He keeps all the philosophers on his trail by another device. He con- 
structs technical puzzles in philosophy. ‘These rat-mazes are set up by Rus- 
sell across the path of serious philosophical inquiry so that every philosopher 
must run through them just to show that they do not lead anywhere. The 
book before us is a very clever maze. It keeps you thinking that you are 
going to get somewhere in the next chapter. But you never do. Turn right, 
then left, then double back and go over the same track again. The last 
chapter is called language and metaphysics. The metaphysics consists in 
the claim that probably things similar to one another really do exist outside 
our own minds. 

Bertrand Russell — and even more his teacher, G. E. Moore — has con- 
structed so many intricate philosophical puzzles that lead to nothing of 
importance, that I hold them partly responsible for the technical trivialities 
engaging the attention of so many philosophers today. Meanwhile the re- 
sponsibility of philosophy to serve the needs of modern man as philosophy 
alone can serve them bears heavily upon all these thinkers in a time like 
ours. * 

In his inquiry into truth and meaning Russell seeks to establish the claim 
that the surest truths we know, upon which all other knowledge must rest, 
are certain very elementary assertions like, ‘Black is here.”’ If, however, you 
say, ‘There runs a black dog,” you venture into a sea of uncertainty and 
may be submerged in error. Stick to such elementary statements as, “‘Green 
is here,” “‘Hot is here,”’ “Stink is here,” and you are on the solid ground of 
the eternal verities. But if you say “J am hot” or ‘‘7 smell a polecat,”’ you are 
going much too far to be safe, because you do not really know whether there 


*See article by present reviewer on The Responsibility of Philosoph i i 
Ter ia yours of Philosophy, sponsibility of Philosophy appearing this past summer 
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is any ego added to the color or smell or feeling that just happens. We do 
not deny that intricate and profound problems are involved in all such 
assertions, but Russell never reaches them. 

The reader may feel that the appraisal of Russell and his work as here 
set forth is a personal and arbitrary pronouncement without support from 
men who are experts in the field covered by the book. To guard against such 
a mistake I point to two devastating criticisms of this latest Russell book; 
One is by Ernest Nagel in The Journal of Philosophy (issue of May 8, 1941), 
the other by John Dewey in the same journal (issue of March 27, 1941). 
These two men do not belong to the same school of philosophy but they are 
united in their judgment of Russell’s inquiry into meaning and truth. 

Henry N. WIEMAN. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE QUAKERS 
Just Amonc Frienps, 6y WILLIAM WIsTAR Comfort. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


O better introduction than this to Quakerism as a whole has fallen into 

my hands, and I have read a goodly number. The book is so compact 

and excellent that it were better read than reviewed. I feel somewhat like 

the Quaker minister who, though a crowd had gathered to hear him, yet 

having nothing to say, said nothing. But of course silence is more impressive 
in worship than in book reviews. 

The table of contents reveals a wide range: the Quaker faith, Quaker 
meetings, some fruits of silence, Quakers as citizens at home and ministers 
abroad, education, business ethics, race relations and peace testimony. 

The treatment of theology is brief, necessarily so because Quaker theology 
has always been closer to mystical meditation than to scholastic speculation. 
The Quaker meeting is so described that the outsider would know how to 
prepare himself to participate and the Friend would be guarded against 
improprieties. There are such gems as this: “It is not the talk but the walk 
that counts’; ‘““The Quaker meeting is not a public forum. It is an effort 
to discover the spiritual sources from which all secular activity should 
flow.”? Would that all were as Friends in speaking only with “holy perti- 
nence.” 

Among the fruits of silence are mentioned daily retirement, deliberation, 
moderation in speech and dress. A Quaker when asked, ‘‘Can you swear?” 
answered, ‘‘Not that I know of; I never tried.”’ On the subject of dress the 
observation is made that the Quakers have been the last of the non-Catho- 
lic bodies to succumb to the Renaissance cult of physical beauty. For that 
reason the “‘list of Quaker artists, musicians, poets, actors and playwrights 
is impressively brief.” No great novel dealing with the Quakers has ever 
been written and in all probability never can be, because no outsider has 
the understanding and no insider has the skill. 
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A striking account is given of romance in marriage. The reviewer would 
like to point out the historical importance of this theme. The combination 
of romance and marriage comes late in history. In the Middle Ages ro- 
mance was extra-matrimonial and marriage was sacramental rather than 
romantic. The combination begins in the time of the Renaissance and 
Reformation. The religious sects contributed because they centered atten- 
tion on companionship in the Lord’s work. Romance is thereby lifted from 
the physical relationship to comradeship in a spiritual endeavor. President 
Comfort points out that the Quakers have usually been restrained in the 
expression of affection, yet he is able to print several letters marked by 
great tenderness. 

The review of Quaker education is impressive though the chapter on the 
subject will probably contain less of novelty to the outsider, since Quaker 
achievements in this area are already so well known. Quaker business 
ethics are also renowned. Many delightful anecdotes are given in this con- 
nection, as, for example, of the dandy who finding cloth to his liking in a 
Quaker shop swore that he would not pay the price demanded and walked 
out to look around. Discovering nothing better he returned to pay the 
price, but the Quaker would not sell. The figure could not be reduced since 
one price only is allowed, but the dandy having sworn not to pay it, should 
he do so would be guilty of a false oath. The Quaker who would not swear 
at all could not suffer another to swear falsely. 

The record of the Quakers in philanthropy and as pioneers in social 
security for workers sets a notable standard. The campaign for anti-slavery 
and Negro welfare is well known and well told. The Quaker stand on peace 
is persuasively set forth in the closing chapter together with an account of 
constructive work for peace both during and after the First World War. 

Ro Lanp H. BatnTon. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE BIBLE 


THE ORIGINS OF THE BIBLE, by T. G. Soares. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 
Tue Propuets AND THEIR Tiss, by J. M. P. Smrru. Second Edition revised by W. A. IRWIN. 


University of Chicago Press, $2.50. 
F YOU know nothing of what is in the Bible, Dr. Soares’ book is not the 
book for you to begin with. But if you have a fair idea of the contents of 
the different books and you want a clear, brief answer to such questions as, 
Who wrote them? When? Where? For whom? Why? — then I commend to 
you Dr. Soares’ treatment. He writes for laymen but his vivid, dramatic 
presentation will engage the attention also of the professional teacher of 
the Bible. 
The author sets forth the results of a century and a half of historical and 
literary criticism of both Old and New Testaments. He is particularly con- 
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cerned to answer the questions how the Pentateuch came to be what it is, 
and how the first three Gospels came to be what they are. His answers are 
quite intelligible; but the ordinary man might ask, Why so complicated an 
answer? It would help the ordinary man if he had before him a summary of 
the facts that make up the question, before the answer is given. Analysis is 
as important in teaching as synthesis. Learners need to have it ground into 
them that the problem lies in the Pentateuch itself, in the Synoptic gospels 
themselves, not in scholars’ minds. (Similar long processes — such as the 
evolution of the Old Testament and the New Testament canons — are but 
slightly sketched.) 

It is no part of Dr. Soares’ plan to discuss the thousands of views which 
he rejects. Every paragraph makes a scholar bristle with argument. In 268 
pages, distributed to 66 books and more, he confines himself wisely to a 
concatenation of those tentative answers which, as he says, ‘“‘appeal’’ to him. 
He makes the process by which each book came to be, by which the whole 
Bible came to be, intelligible to the man in the street. But that same man in 
the street is probably more interested in a further question, What claim has 
the Bible on me? He suspects that social process and psychological motiva- 
tion are not ultimates. The purpose of the book is descriptive, not dogmatic; 
but the plain man is haunted by the feeling that God stands there at the 
“origins of the Bible.” In actual living no question about the Bible presses 
so hard as, ‘‘What authority has it?” 

In the thirty years since Dr. Irwin was a student of the reviewer’s in 
Toronto there can have been few months when he did not make some 
advance in his understanding of the prophets. His revision of J. M. P. 
Smith’s standard work on the Prophets is, therefore, a timely in-gathering 
of almost a lifetime’s work in that rich field. He is now free to go on with his 
promised book on Ezekiel. The boys who are thirty years behind him would 
say, ‘“That will hold him.” 

To write on the prophets is to sum up one’s learning and reflection on 
the Old Testament as a whole. Christianity has known this from the be- 
ginning. Officially, and to a large extent actually, the Law was Bible to the 
Jew: to the Christian, prophecy was Bible. It is true that the New Testa- 
ment often makes literal and mechanical use of prophecy, but that is not the 
main point; the main point is the sense of kinship between the new religion 
and the spirit of the prophets. In that turning from law to prophecy Jesus 
himself led the way. And it was not long before Christian liturgy spoke 
quite simply of the Old Testament lection as “the Prophecy.” It must be 
remembered, however, that to say this is not to forget the Psalter; for what 
are the psalms but prophecy turned into prayer? 

In this book Dr. Irwin has given us his mature views about the Old 
Testament. They make an old teacher happy. One is glad to note the full 
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knowledge and the independence of judgment about minor matters, such 
as Hosea’s marriage; but he is most concerned to read about the greater 
figures such as Amos, I Isaiah, Jeremiah, and II Isaiah. Amos may be set 
with the other three, not as their equal, but because he is doorkeeper of the 
house. Almost every one begins his study of the prophets with Amos. Dr. 
Irwin gives him adequate space, and succeeds in communicating some of 
the urgency of his message. It is obvious that Amos is a social reformer, but 
not because he is a sociologist; and he has to do with international rela- 
tions, but not because he is trained to be a foreign secretary. He deals with 
both domestic and foreign affairs because he is spokesman for God; pro- 
phecy stands on its own feet. Assyria does not explain Amos. “His cer- 
tainty,” of impending calamity, “‘had its sure basis in his conviction of the 
justice of God”’ (p. 66). 

In Amos’ day the international situation was, one might say, ‘“‘without 
form and void.” But a generation later it had taken shape and direction. 
Nothing in the world was clearer in Isaiah’s time than the drive of empire. 
Isaiah could not escape; he had to take a stand on contemporary foreign 
policy. But he did not consult the foreign office or the secret service; he 
found his standing ground where he found God. And in his defiance of 
“manifest destiny’? Isaiah has given us the “clue to history.”” No other 
prophet helps us so much to grasp the meaning of “God in history.” Or does 
the book of Daniel? What the reviewer looked for in the chapter on Isaiah 
he found well set out in the chapter on Daniel. 

The treatment of Jeremiah and II Isaiah shows long appreciation of these 
greatest of all the prophets, and ample space is given them. It is a pity that 
to make Jeremiah intelligible it is necessary to trace the kaleidoscopic 
politics of those forty years, for the awful inner struggles of the prophet, his 
prayer-life, are windows that open on eternal vistas. And similarly II 
Isaiah carries us to heights of a doctrine of God and a doctrine of redemp- 
tion unmatched elsewhere in the Old Testament. 

It is a good thing once in ten years to have a general book on the prophets 
from a contemporary scholar. Dr. Irwin brings us all up to date. 

RicHARD DAVIDSON. 


ARGUMENT OR TESTAMENT? 
Can WE Keep tHe Farru?, by James Bissett Pratt. Yale University Press, $2.75. 


HERE seem to be at least three ways of reading and understanding 
this book. It may be read, in the first place, as the work of a scholar who 
seeks to solve the problem indicated in the title. This is defined more con- 
cisely in the opening chapters as the problem whether modern men, abreast _ 
of the times and with a respect for reason, can continue to maintain the 
great Christian convictions. Christianity, it is stated, isa spiritual life rather 
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than a set of teachings; yet certain characteristic convictions belong to this 
life and the major portion of the book is devoted to the exposition of their 
form and content. In form they are rational, subject to criticism, though 
they can scarcely be expressed without the use of a symbolism endowed 
with emotional power. The content of the convictions is set forth in Chap- 
ters vil to x1, which constitute the heart of the book. Faith in a Divine 
Mind, ‘fin whom the ultimate explanation of the universe is sought” and 
who is love; the belief in the human soul, a free and responsible self; the 
belief that there is a close relation between God and man; and the convic- 
tion that ‘“‘the supreme ideal for human life is to be found in loving God 
with all one’s heart and loving one’s neighbor as oneself’? — these constitute 
the faith. Further, “Christ in some sense or other is the very center of the 
Christian faith.” 

In the antepenultimate and penultimate chapters Professor Pratt under- 
takes then to answer the original question: We can keep the faith because it 
is consistent with itself and with the facts of science; modern man is under 

-no necessity of abandoning the fundamental convictions. Whether he will 
keep the faith is, however, another question which cannot be answered with 
equal confidence, since the logically possible may not be psychologically 
realized despite the strong influences which will tend to keep the faith in 
being. 

The chief questions which the book, so read, raises for this reviewer are 
whether the problem has been unambiguously stated and whether the 
definition of the convictions called characteristically Christian is really 
broad enough to do justice to the variety of theories in Christianity. It is 
maintained that Christianity is not a set of teachings, that Christian “‘faith”’ 
does not need proof, that God is not a scientific fact, that loss of interest and 
desire threaten the faith, yet the “faith” we can and ought to keep is 
described as a set of beliefs about the reality of the spiritual element in life. 
Professor Pratt uses the word “‘faith’? very ambiguously despite his state- 
ment that when Brunner employs the word to mean commitment or trust 
“it does not mean what the English tongue has regularly meant by it.”’ In 
that statement he assumes that the English language always means belief by 

‘faith, but he often uses the word himself as meaning an attitude of personal 
trust and surrender. (Similar refusals to face the ambiguities of theological 
and everyday language occur in connection with the words “‘sin’” and 
“holy.”?) The question never really raised is the one about the connection 
between faith as spiritual life or commitment, and faith as belief about 
things. Professor Pratt maintains that there is a connection; he says in effect 
that the life is prior to the theory, yet his book virtually makes the belief 
prior to the life so that keeping the faith means keeping the beliefs. 

The theory associated with the life seems at first glance to be very broadly 
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and tolerantly stated. God must be thought of as both immanent and 
transcendent, Christ belongs in the center in “some sense.’ But its Cath- 
olicity barely and grudgingly includes the Augustinians. Augustine, and 
probably Thomas, Luther, Calvin and Pascal, not to speak of contempo- 
raries or of St. Paul, seem, to Professor Pratt, to be more Mohammedan than 
Christian in their determinism. Moreover what is left out of the creed == 
for it is a creed despite the author’s disclaimers — is exceedingly important. 
One wonders how a believer who took God’s unity more seriously than his 
spirituality and tended toward naturalism would be received by those who 
held this “‘Catholic” creed. The dogmas of this theology are disguised, but 
they are as definite and exclusive as those of any other sect or school. 

Can We Keep the Faith? may be read, in the second place, as a polemic by 
a defender of liberal theology. The foes of the ‘‘faith’’ are, according to the 
foreword, indifference, naturalism and authoritarian supernaturalism; and 
the greatest of these is supernaturalism. Throughout the book Professor 
Pratt carries on a running fight with Kierkegaard, Barth and Brunner. ‘he 
movement they represent is incomprehensible to him, for it is, as he inter- 
prets it, not only anti-rationalistic but also anti-rational, not only anti- 
humanistic, but also anti-human, not only anti-liberal but opposed to 
freedom. If the book is read as polemic it will only serve to increase the con- 
flict between the theological generations and heighten the misunderstanding 
which prevails between them. How shall these fathers and sons be recon- 
ciled? They ask different questions, use the ambiguous symbols of language 
in different senses and each group maintains that its meaning is the true 
meaning of the English language or of the Scriptures — accusing the other 
of saying and meaning what was not meant. Might not one ask the liberal 
thinkers to use some of that same empathy which they bring to the study of 
strange religions when they deal with other members of the same household 
of faith? And request such polemists among the “‘supernaturalists”’ as 
Brunner to be more wary in their accusations and more grateful to their 
teachers? Read as a polemic the title of the volume before us might well be, 
“Can We Liberals Remain the Guardians of the Faith?” And salvation will 
be no nearer. 

But the book may be read in a third way, and as such I prefer to read it. 
If one will begin with the last chapter “But If Not” and let it give the keynote 
to the whole, one will discover here the ripe and courageous confession of 
one who has spent a life-time in the study and teaching of religion, who 
despite that as well as because of that, in the face of present ills and the 
limitations of knowledge, commits his life to One whose will is good though 
he may require the surrender of our Christian theories, our Christologiesand 
strategies of redemption. Throughout the book one will then find the keen 
reflections and fine insights into reality of a soul which has kept faith. 


H. Ricuarp NIEBUHR. 
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PREACHING FROM THE Bete, by ANDREW W. BLACKWoop. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 
CANDLES IN THE Winn, 6y ALLAN Knicut CHAtmers. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


iDie BLACKWOOD is teacher of homiletics in Princeton Theological 

Seminary and it is probable that this book is the product of the 
teaching process. The main contention is that preaching should be based in 
the Bible and the book is a practical treatise on Biblical preaching. It begins 
with an excellent survey of the place of the Scriptures in Christian preach- 
ing, dealing with the preachers of the New Testament, the early church 
fathers, liturgical and nonliturgical preaching, and makes copious reference 
to preachers of many faiths and attitudes. There is an interesting analysis 
of present day Biblical preaching and a vivid description of the great 
expository preachers of the last generation such as Robertson, Spurgeon, 
and McClaren. The first two chapters of the book constitute a good his- 
tory of Christian preaching written in an appreciative and glowing style. 

The various methods of using the Bible in preaching are explored. One 
chapter is given to the biographical sermon, sermons centered on Bible 
characters, indicating the popular and dramatic power of such preaching. 
There are chapters on ‘‘the preaching paragraph” with suggestions for 
single sermons and the sermon series. Much stress is laid on the develop- 
ment of sermons on chapters of the Scripture and preaching on Bible 
books is emphasized. There are several sample book outlines for such ser- 
mons. The expository lecture is advised as a teaching method. ‘There are 
chapters on the development of the sermon and another on the use of the 
imagination in preaching. 

The practical value of the material in this book cannot be overempha- 
sized. Hundreds of sermon themes are suggested, and illuminating expo- 
sitions of series and seasons of Biblical preaching. ‘To add to its value there 
is an adequate index, Scripture references, and an excellent bibliography 
of literature helpful to Biblical exposition. As a practical manual this work 
can be commended without reservation. 

We think, however, that despite the immense practical value of this work, 
the author does not quite meet the main difficulty of an intelligent use of 
the Bible in preaching. He makes it seem too easy. It is much more difficult 
to use the Bible intelligently and honestly than Dr. Blackwood indicates. 
He fails to point out the way in which modern criticism has made it im- 
portant to make scholarly and discriminating use of the Scriptures. He does 
not raise the problem presented fifteen years ago by Dr. Fosdick in his Yale 
Lectures on The Modern Use of the Bible or more recently by Carl S. Patton 
in The Use of the Bible in Preaching. For all of its practical resourcefulness the 
Blackwood volume needs to be supplemented by Fosdick and Patton who 
have a more realistic view of the problem of Biblical preaching. 
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It may be further objected that this emphasis on Biblical preaching goes 
counter to a main tendency of modern homiletics to center the sermon on 
a human problem. Dr. Fosdick has been the leading exponent of the im- 
portance of beginning the sermon with a human problem, rather than an 
ancient text. The expository sermon has a tendency to be Bible-centered 
rather than human-centered. 

It may also be said that if there is a return to the Bible today it is not quite 
in the manner indicated by Dr. Blackwood. Our brethren of the dialectical 
view of history are not emphasizing the specific content of the Scriptures so 
much as they are seeking the wider historical and ethical emphasis. 

In his analysis of the preaching of Jesus, Dr. Blackwood points out that 
Jesus often made textual use of the Scriptures. He did not say that this was 
the only method which Jesus used. Jesus often used the parable which had 
no reference to Scripture. With the parable drawn from nature or the com- 
mon life of the people he would make his ethical or spiritual application. 
Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers in his new volume of sermons, Candles in the 
Wind, illustrates this second method of Jesus rather than the first. His 
sermons are not Biblical in any expository sense. They are parabolic in form. 
The use of the Scriptures is only incidental and in some of these discourses 
the Scripture citations are quite as incidental as many other citations from 
the poets and other literature. The title sermon well indicates his method. 
Our civilization is precarious — its lights in grave danger of going out. It 
is like carrying a candle in the wind to protect the light of civilization. 

This is good preaching, it is artistic preaching, and it is Christian preach- 
ing, but it cannot be said to be Biblical preaching. 

C. E. Lemmon. 


THE LOST SIGNIFICANCE OF SAINTHOOD 
Tue Passinc OF THE SAINT, by Joun M. MEcKuIn. The University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 


OCIETY, says Dr. Mecklin, has found no substitute for the saint, who 

is to a Christian culture what the Stoic sage was to the culture of Greece. 
The author’s title defines his thesis: the saint has long been on the way out. 
This is not due simply to a flood-tide of worldliness and secularization but 
to the disappearance of the conditions requisite to the pursuit of the saint’s 
way of life. He flourished in the Middle Ages because the medieval culture 
maintained the condition of social fixity which is prerequisite to sainthood 
in the traditional sense. For the saint lives not only in the City of God but 
in two worlds. His orientation is determined by the framework of Augus- 
tine’s system. His heart is in the heavenly city but his life is lived in the 
civitas terrena. “The medieval saint was a specialist with social functions as 


definite as those of king, knight, guildsman, butcher, baker, or candlestick- 
maker.” 
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The role of the saint in medieval society grew partly out of the fact that 
all great religious movements ‘‘come from the lower classes.”? To them the 
saint is indispensable. The author notes that the saint has been defined “‘as 
the servant of God who is the object of a public cult.”? He was the symbol of 
the dualistic principle which Christianity embodied. His warrant for his 
way of life is found in Augustine’s Confessions, which revealed the inner 
world of the spirit, and his City of God, which presents the utopian picture of 
a world in which the will of God is supreme. This heavenly city was not a 
blueprint for reform, yet medieval history “consists largely of a strenuous 
effort to socialize the Augustinian dream.” 

The saint was always in a strait betwixt two. He longed to remain in the 
monastery but he was driven by the Church to whom he owed loyalty to 
accept endless responsibilities of a practical sort. The resulting tension is 
strikingly illustrated in the life of Bernard of Clairvaux. ‘He suffered 
spiritual agonies when the stern hand of a secularized church forced him to 
stultify this loyalty.” 

Yet the medieval saint was, like Augustine himself, bound indissolubly to 
the Church. ‘‘With tragic regularity the revolutionary heaven-storming 
idealism of the saintly ascetic returned with broken wing to the fold of the 
Church, convinced that nowhere else was its ideal possible of realization.” 

Dr. Mecklin has no admiration for the modern saint as a type, either 
Catholic or Protestant. By contrast, however ultimately ineffectual the 
medieval institution of sainthood may have been, however pathological the 
saint himself, however crude and tragic his extreme ascetic practices often 
became, the medieval saint was a significant entity. He ‘‘emancipated him- 
self from the world in order to serve the world; the modern ecclesiastical 
saint emancipates himself from the world to serve a church in its efforts to 
dominate the world.”’ The ambitious of the Catholic Church have “usurped 
the place of the world-wide ideal.” Baxter’s saint, on the other hand, “‘is a 
pale, theological abstraction, the creature of three dogmatic fictions — 
_ predestination, redemption, and sanctification. The medieval saint was a 
red-blooded reality in intimate and organic contact with society.” 

He was, to be sure, a spiritual aristocrat. He had his station and he kept 
it. A democracy of saints, Dr. Mecklin says, would be unthinkable. The 
Protestant saint has too often found his station through identification with 
the “Democratic Myth” — in a capitalist society. But the Protestant saint 
has lost his structural support in the religious world. What is authentic in his 
experience and testimony is unrelated to any institutional core which might 
give him, as saint, definite social significance. 

The august Christian tradition has degenerated into hundreds of impotent middle-class 


cults that bear a strange family resemblance to the futile cults of the late Roman Empire. 
These, thanks to their diversity and impotence, have been forced to come to terms with a 
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secularized society and to provide the religious sanctions for wealth and respectability. .. . 

It is no accident that we must seek our modern saints — those who most nearly fulfil the 
role of Anselm or Bernard or Francis — in men and women that for the most part are not 
identified with institutional Christianity. 


Only, Dr. Mecklin thinks, as society recovers integrity, as it becomes 
“instinct with spiritual loyalties that are integral parts of a way of life” will 
conditions requisite to true sainthood again be established. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


A CHRISTIAN INDIAN AND HIS YANKEE BRIDE 


Ex1as BoupinoT, CHEROKEE AND His America, by RatpH HENRY GABRIEL. University of 
Oklahoma Press, $2.00. 
HIS twentieth volume in the series on The Civilization of the American 
Indian makes use of a sheaf of letters to reconstruct a story hitherto 
known only in outline. It is a story of early nineteenth century American 
Puritanism, of race-relations and cultural conflict, as well as of missionary 
achievement which failed because the churches at the home base could not 
sufficiently Christianize their own communities. 

The story’s outline is simple. A young Cherokee Indian, The Buck, con- 
verted and educated by Moravian missionaries in Georgia, was sent for 
further training to the Foreign Mission School in Cornwall, Connecticut, 
where he took the name of Elias Boudinot. There, like other students, he 
fell in love. The girl was the popular daughter of the leading merchant- 
farmer of the village. Their marriage raised a scandal which the Christian 
sentiments of New England were only partially able to transcend. Boudinot 
and his charming and able bride returned to Georgia to carry on a three- 
fold mission of evangelizing, educating and civilizing his people. 

Unlike some of the other Indian tribes the Cherokees had not fought to 
stay the advance of the frontier of civilization. They had pursued what the 
author refers to as the more intelligent course of acquiring the culture of the 
conqueror. Boudinot hoped to guide them in such a way as not only to save 
them from the weakness resulting from the loss of ancient social controls 
but as to give them also the new controls of Puritanism, the Yankee skills 
and book-learning. In vain. The policy of appeasement failed. The people 
of Georgia determined ruthlessly to expel these Indians from their ancestral 
lands. Boudinot and his fellow-Cherokees soon learned that they ‘‘con- 
fronted conquerors as hard and as terrifying as were ever the Huns of 
Attila.” 

‘T'wo policies were open to the Indians. They could resist this attempt of 
the United States to remove them. Some of their leaders, including the © 
Principal Chief, adopted such a program. Boudinot advocated the other 
policy of yielding without resistance to superior numbers and the power of 
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superior arms. His assassination brought his leadership to an end. But the 
15,000 Cherokees perforce adopted his policy and were herded to lands be- 
yond the Mississippi in what is now Oklahoma. 

Concretely and clearly, on his small stage, Professor Gabriel has set forth 
the dramatic impact of Christianity upon a primitive religion, the at- 
tempts at adjustment between two cultures separated by a thousand years, 
and the failure of organized Christianity to dispel the community expres- 
sion of racial hatred or the national expression of power politics; though 
in both instances individuals transcended these two secular vices. 

The same sad story of individual Christian success and large-scale defeat 
is still telling in our day, with other actors fighting the same enemies of 
power-politics and racial hatreds. But not always have the protagonists had 
the picturesqueness of the Yankeefied, Puritanized Cherokee Indian and 
his Puritan, Yankee bride. 

The book contains a facsimile of a page of the Cherokee Phoenix for March 
13, 1828, a weekly newspaper founded by and edited in English and 
Cherokee by Boudinot, who used the 83 syllabary of the Cherokee language 
invented by Sequoya. This was the first American newspaper ever to be 
published. 

A. C. McGirrert, JR. 


POSITIVE CALVINISM WITH A DUTCH FLAVOR 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF Gop, edited by Jacos T. Hoocstra. Londervan Publishing House, $1.50. 


OW and again various groups of Calvinists convene under formal 
auspices to discuss their Reformation heritage and take stock of the 
position of their traditional faith in the present age. Such groups have been 
meeting regularly abroad since 1932 under the imposing name, “Inter- 
national Conference of Calvinists.”” In 1935 on the occasion of the fourth 
centenary of the publication of Calvin’s Institutes, a group of French Re- 
formed thinkers met and published their findings, Etudes sur Calvin et le 
Calvinisme, which still remains one of the best recent evaluations. The pres- 
ent volume contains the published addresses delivered at the First American 
Calvinistic Conference. All such groups, and there may be others, naturally 
have a great deal in common, but they somehow remain separate and, it 
must be pointed out, they constitute only a small fraction of those churches 
and communions which directly and indirectly owe so much to the Genevan 
reformer. 

This particular Conference grew out of a resolution in the Eastern Minis- 
ters’ Conference of the Reformed and Christian Reformed Churches and 
while other groups and churches were invited, the published membership 
reveals a rather limited and specialized group largely dominated by Dutch 
names. The basis of fellowship for this Conference, we are told, is “that of 
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historic Calvinism as expressed in its classic creeds,” and the objective of 
the Conference is “‘to rally positive Calvinists to state, to defend, and to 
propagate historic Calvinism in this our age.’ Immediately there arise cer- 
tain questions: What is meant by historic Calvinism? Are Calvinism and the 
classic creeds to be identified? Who are the positive Calvinists and, by im- 
plication, who are the negative Calvinists? What 7s the Calvinism that needs 
defense and propagation in our day? 

One has the feeling that much would have been gained if these and other 
basic questions had occupied the minds of the members, for there is much 
confusion apparently as to what constitutes positive Calvinism. It does not 
really help us to read that “We Calvinists have faith in the dynamic power 
of a consistent, uncompromising appeal to ‘the law and the testimony,’ 
to the infallibility of the Word of God and its application to every sphere 
of life,” or that “Calvinism is a vision of God in all His glory, of the King in 
His beauty, and a consequent sense of our absolute dependence on Him.” 
Even the more precise definitions seem to leave something to be desired as 
when we are told that “Calvinism is the only system of doctrine taught in 
the Bible,” or that Calvinism is simply to be equated with the five points 
stressed by the Synod of Dort. In other words, what we miss in this volume 
is any clear statement as to what it is that binds this particular group to- 
gether and distinguishes it in matters of faith and doctrine from others who 
with equal passion might look to Calvin with theological and even de- 
nominational gratitude and respect. 

Many of the studies included in this symposium, however, are well worth 
reading. There is a good deal of theological wind-mill tilting, but the ad- 
dress for example on “The Sovereignty of God and Politics,” by Garrett 
Heyns, a Michigan State Warden, is full of contemporaneous appeal and 
sober judgment. An essay on Karl Barth tries to avoid complete commen- 
dation on the one hand and indiscriminate condemnation on the other. ‘The 
author concludes with the suggestion: ‘Barth is adrift.”” Other studies have 
to do with “The Sovereignty of God and Philosophy, Ethics, American 
Attitudes, Human Responsibility, the Word of God,” etc. 

The editor of this volume, who is also the President of the First American 
Calvinistic Conference, makes a statement that will be of interest to those 
concerned with the ecumenical movement. He says: 


We are not met here as schismatics. . . . Our prayer is for the entire Zion of God... . 
We think that John Calvin and his spiritual descendants have been blessings of God in open- 
ing for us the Scriptures. . . . We grant that others have the same right to think that their 
system of thought is the very best. . . . Let the Methodists and the Lutherans get together 


to study the Bible. Let us all compare notes. We feel that we serve the entire Christian 
family, if we study our own position. 


This, indeed, is a worthy platform to adopt and quite in line with the 
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best ecumenical procedure. The differences in Faith and Order encountered 
at Edinburgh in 1937 can only be seen in their true light if the respective 
groups involved will take it upon themselves to define and clarify their own 
distinctive positions. If this particular Conference has made any permanent 
contribution, it is in this direction. It is a pity, however, that its member- 
ship was so confined. Had it been truly representative of positive Calvinism, 
in its widest sense, its findings would have been of much greater value. 
Hucu THomson Kerr, Jr. 


THE YOUNG KIERKEGAARD 


Staces On Lire’s Way, by SREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated by WALTER Lowrie. Princeton 
University Press, $6.00. 
HIS is the thickest volume of Kierkegaard’s works yet to appear in 
English translation. Published in 1845, it represented a collection 
written while the author was emerging from his ‘‘aesthetic’”’ stage of spir- 
itual development into the “ethical’’ and “‘religious.’’ Only by reading 
the Concluding Postscript which followed this volume will the reader be able 
to see the meaning for the author of the three Stages or ‘‘existence-spheres”’ 
— the last the most difficult, for it involves a deep inwardness, a passionate 
(suffering) faith. 

The method of writing employed in the Stages is that of ‘‘mystification.”’ 
Nearly all of the characters and pseudonymous authors of the voluminous 
previous works reappear in this. These characters elucidate phases of the 
love-relation between man and woman. Thus by indirection, the author is 
able to express himself fully on this age-old theme which at the time of this 
writing was agitating him profoundly. Kierkegaard was deeply concerned 
about his relation to Regina and to marriage. Properly to understand this 
type of writing requires initiation. The author doubted whether many 
would read his volume to the end, not merely because of its style, but be- 
cause of the deep inner nature of the subject and because the author’s 
idiosyncracies required a correspondingly difficult vehicle of literary ex- 
pression. 

The contents of the book fall into three major divisions: (1) a series of 
addresses supposedly delivered at a banquet in which the five participants, 
eloquent with “‘spirits,” discourse on the follies and vexations of woman and 
love; (2) a serious essay from the standpoint of a married man regarding 
marriage; and (3) a diary, “Guilty?” ‘Not Guilty?” in which Kierkegaard 
reveals his agony at the termination of his happy relations with Regina. At 
the very close the translator has included one of the Discourses, which was 
meant to be an introduction to the Stages, entitled What It Means to Seek 
After God. The three major sections of the volume represent in turn the 
aesthetic, the ethical and the religious. The diary, purporting to have been 
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found in a lake, brings the author to the stage of suffering, which is the 
human extremity that marks God’s opportunity. 

This volume is indeed the work of genius. It marks Kierkegaard as one 
of the greatest analysts of the human soul. He has to be included in the list 
with Paul, Augustine, Pascal, Dostoievski, Ibsen and a few others. He 
plumbs the depths of personal existence at the place where life reaches its 
ultimate boundaries, in love and perdition and pathos and humor and re- 
morse and repentance. How his personality held together in the presence 
of its contradictions is a mystery. But this is of the essence of genius — but a 
step from insanity. And the reader’s reaction to Kierkegaard, it seems, has 
to be one either of fanatical partiality or of angry repudiation! 

Perhaps this volume may have a wider appeal than any of his other 
books, since it deals with nonmystical subjects. It should certainly appeal 
to artists, novelists, playwrights, poets and all those who desire to understand 
the deeper nature of love, of man and of woman. Yet even such a Kierke- 
gaard addict as Walter Lowrie admits that “the analyses may be too subtle 
for the majority of aesthetic connoisseurs.” The religious leader will find 
this volume asserting the close relation between erotic love and the love re- 
lation between the soul and its beloved. Frustration and brokenness of spirit 
and agony of soul caused by failure in love lead to the true consolations of 
God’s grace. A reading of this volume will deepen the minister's knowledge 
of the human soul, 

We owe a great debt to Dr. Lowrie for this translation. He admits that 
much of it was tedious business. His love for Kierkegaard has brought to 
light a significant world of Christian realism. It is a delight to read and 
reread his careful and generous critical introduction which more than helps 
the student to get his bearings in wading through difficult waters. His foot- 
notes are illuminating. May his hopes of getting the remainder of Kierke- 
gaard’s writings into English be realized! 

E. G. HoMRIGHAUSEN. 


SAINTS OF THE INTELLECT 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN Wor p. University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference, by 
various authors. University of Pennsylvania Press, $2.00. 


ScIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, A Symposium. Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc. New York, $1.50. 
HESE symposia are the formal records of the proceedings of two gather- 
ings held in the Autumn of 1940. The first is a transcript from the section 
on “Religion,” meeting as one of the groups gathered at the time of the 
University of Pennsylvania bicentenary. The second is a collection of 
papers presented at a conference convened in New York by seventy-nine 
“Founding Members” of what has now become an incorporated movement. 
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The resultant volumes are necessarily lacking in any formal unity, 
though the contributors come, culturally, from the university world. The 
authors are mainly men in academic positions, with a few ecclesiastics 
added. One wishes, for example, that the voice of the layman might have 
been heard more often and more clearly; that American labor unions were 
ethically more reflective and articulate. But “ecumenical’’? movements, 
even when mustering professors rather than clerics, apparently have to 
proceed slowly, and to operate at any given moment within a framework 
which can be described and defined. It would be, therefore, ungenerous to 
criticize for caution in issuing the original invitations those who convened 
these groups, or to belabor those who gave time and thought to their papers, 
in the stead of absentees who might have been present. 

It is quite impossible to review each volume zn toto. Courtesy and candor 
suggest, however, that each contributor should be at least mentioned by 
name. ‘The first of these volumes lists fifteen authors: Maritain, Hromddka, 
McGarry, Ryan (J. A.), Tillich, Calhoun, Gilkey (C. W.), Niebuhr (Rein- 
hold), Jones (Rufus M.), Strider, Mackay, Tucker (H. StG.), Lazaron, 
MacCracken (H. N.), Shuster. The second gathers twenty-five: Brooks 
(VanWyck), Finkelstein, Aubrey, Carman, Fairchild, Hadas, Maclver, 
Sorokin, Adler (M. J.), Chapman, Macintosh, Maritain, Overstreet, 
Darrow, Einstein, Frank (P.), Haskins, Lasswell, Ritter, Albright, Cole, 
Johnson (F. E.), Pegis, Riddle, Weiss (P.). It is interesting to note that the 
name of Jacques Maritain is the only one to occur on both lists. 

The occasions which produced these volumes, and the bare fact of them, 
are more important than the substance of the printed addresses and papers. 
The entire transaction, in each instance, took place within a cultural setting 
which is distinctively American, and for which there is little parallel in 
other lands. We have never suffered here from radical anti-clericalism or 
from truculent atheism. We know nothing of the “state-church” antinomy 
in its European form. Perhaps the very prodigality of our denominations has 
leavened the total lump of American life with a tolerance of religion, a 
tolerance which is always likely, as at the present moment in our history, to 
manifest itself as an avowed and unashamed concern for religion, all 
churches apart. This vast mid-world in which much of the religious think- 
ing-out-loud of America goes on is a very local fact, and what is more a very 
promising fact. 

Thus, Professor Overstreet feels conscience-bound, before he launches 
into his theme, “‘to rule out at the beginning all the connotations that have 
gathered around the word ‘religion’ from its connection with ecclesiastical 
institutions and practices . . . to talk as if these had never existed, and as 
if they did not need to exist.” But having said so much, he then acknowl- 
edges that in later years “he has grown more hospitable to the word ‘re- 
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ligion.’” My own impression is that we owe the existence of a large number 
of thoughtful and able Americans of precisely this type to similar canons 
which William James laid down for himself — and for a whole generation 
of college folk thereafter — in the Varieties. The prominence and influence 
of this liaison group in our America, keeping open its House of the Inter- 
preter, is one of the more sober occasions for hope as to the future of Ameri- 
can religion. On the other hand, students of the social sciences will not be 
able to attach much meaning to religion-in-the-blue, apart from its histori- 
cal institutions. The conception of religion most to the front in both these 
volumes is that of the theologian and philosopher. Too little attention, per- 
haps, is paid to concrete religious societies, past and present. Professor Over- 
street would do well to ponder Rufus Jones’ characteristic remark that, 
“St. Stylites . . . would soon have perished without a community to feed 
him — or, what is more important, to admire him!” 

The writers rehearse with vigor the now familiar indictment of the 
traditional liberalism of the last century — and of the early years of this 
century. It is always convenient to have a scapegoat at hand, which may 
be sent into the wilderness loaded with the total corporate guilt of society. 
Plainly, liberalism has been cast for this role, and let it be said that liberal- 
ism is perhaps one of the few systems which can afford to accept the role 
and discharge the duty. But very little is here added to the roster of the sins 
— mainly sins of omission — with which liberalism is nowadays charged. ‘The 
indictment is already beginning to lose its freshness, and is in turn becoming 
a platitude, even a bit of frozen liturgy, which people now repeat by habit 
and without thought. 

When it comes to the cure for the ills that a negligent and defaulting 
liberalism has wished on the Western World, our authors are less clear. 
Their torch for burning — sic Carlyle — is more effective than their ham- 
mer for building. The anti-intellectualist movement receives constant com- 
ment and occasional voice. It is always interesting to note that much of the 
cleverest thinking of the world is devoted to proving the futility of all 
thought. This strain is not wanting in these volumes. The least muffled 
voices are, perhaps, those of the neo-Thomists, Maritain in particular. He is 
in total revolt against “the God that makes the books of Mr. Wells a suc- 
cess,” as well as against the “‘irritating irrationalism of Barth and Berdiaeff.”’ 
He holds that ‘‘what men first expect of religion is not to make them happy, 
but to tell them the truth.”’ He believes that our age, having loved intelli- 
gence and abused intelligence, can be saved, nevertheless, only by intelli- 
gence, and that because Thomas Aquinas is ‘‘the saint of the intellect,” he 
is the true ‘‘apostle of modern times.” 

The tone and temper of these many chapters — as their literary style — 
varies greatly. Some writers have tried to reduce their “system” to a few 
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pages, and in so doing have had to desiccate their thought unduly. Now and 
then a man is so compressed as to be schematic and dry. Other writers have 
chosen, rather, to give us clues and epigrammatic hints as to what is in their 
minds. ‘Their pages sparkle. Professor Mortimer Adler “had himself a good 
time” by playing the naughty boy. He accused all his gathered colleagues of 
being present, each with an itch to hear himself speak, and with an advance 
determination not to learn anything new or change his mind in the slightest 
respect. His high-spirited chapter is a salty bit of irony in praise of the 
futility of conventions, conferences and indeed of all things academic. The 
massive melancholy and reflective pessimism of Russia are echoed in Soro- 
kin’s chapter — not, let it be admitted, without adequate cause. The tradi- 
tional and as yet inviolate hopefulness of American culture persists, how- 
ever, in such sentences as, ‘‘A sense of geologic time is an excellent correc- 
tive of over-hasty . . . pessimism about mankind”? (Calhoun); or, ‘‘We 
know from history that long range pessimism is the least tenable of philos- 
ophies” (Shuster). In general the contributors to these volumes are ethically 
more realistic and less romantic than has, perhaps, been the manner of our 
kind. “‘Faced by diverse kinds of States, Christians are not surrounded by 
gray cats in the dark, but must distinguish between this State and that’’ 
(Maritain). 
W. L. SPERRY. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL HISTORY 


FroM THE STONE AGE TO CHRISTIANITY: MONOTHEISM AND THE HisTorRICAL PRocEss, by 
WILLIAM FoxwELL ALBRIGHT, The Johns Hopkins Press, $2.50. 
OR years Old Testament scholars have known Albright as an outstand- 
ing field archeologist, as a keen interpreter of archeological discoveries, 
as a thorough linguistic student of documents from the Near East, and as a 
conservative, even though critical, interpreter of Old Testament religion 
and history. In a large number of articles, in his The Archeology of Palestine 
and the Bible (1935), and especially in his Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands (a 
supplement to the revision of Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible, 
(1936)), Albright has given briefly what he has developed more fully in this 
his most recent book. 

The prominence of Albright in the archeological field makes this study 
of the history of monotheism in Israel’s religion a most important one. For, 
although the book is much more than a study of Israel’s religion, the study 
of monotheism, as indicated in the sub-title, is the dominant theme in the 
book. Using a mass of materials drawn from very wide fields of study, he 
maintains that the results of his study of the history of monotheism ap- 
proaches very closely to the view found in Biblical tradition. Let him speak 


in his own words: 
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The tradition of Israel represents Moses as a monotheist; the evidence of ancient Oriental 
religious history, combined with the most rigorous critical treatment of Israelite sources 
points in exactly the same direction. The tradition of Israel represents the Prophets as 
preachers and reformers, not as religious innovators; rigid historical and philological exegesis 
of our sources agrees with tradition. Christian tradition represents Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Christ of faith; historical and literary criticism, assisted by the evidence of Near-Eastern 
religious history, finds that there is nothing against the tradition — except prejudice. 
Mosaism is a living tradition, an integrated organismic pattern which did not change in 
fundamentals from the time of Moses until the time of Christ; Moses was as much a mono- 
theist as was Hillel, though his point of view may have been different in detail . . .” (p. 309). 
The whole book is a developement of the above thesis, and the material in 
the book, consisting of a critical interpretation of the Bible, plus a wide 
range of illustrative materials from the whole field of Near-Eastern arche- 
ology, gives it extraordinary value. 

Albright not only traces monotheism back to Moses, but he also finds it 
much earlier. He derives it from a number of different sources: (1) the primi- 
tive concept of an all-pervasive mysterious power dwelling in and behind 
every unusual person, event, or phenomenon; (2) the achievement in primi- 
tive thinking of abstract concepts such as éruth, purity, goodness, mankind, 
holiness, abomination, divine as separated from a deity, soul, and spirit; (3) the 
early appearance of high gods often in the guise of a trinity of father, mother, 
and son; (4) the identification of the god of one country with a similar god 
of another; (5) other gods as being either function or appellation of the 
high god; and (6) the universalizing of the high god, i. e. the attributing of 
power to the high god outside of his country. He finds the existence of the 
all-pervasive power in the earliest times, the abstraction of the concept 
divine as early as the beginning of the fourth millennium B.c., and the uni- 
versalizing of the power of the high god long before the Mosaic period. The 
Mosaic monotheism he finds to consist of the belief in one God who is 
creator of everything, who is the source of justice, who is powerful every- 
where, who has no sexuality or mythology, who is anthropomorphic but 
can be seen by no human eye, and who can be represented in no form 
whatever. ‘Thus the book gives the authority of a world famous archeologist 
to the view of that monotheism appearing early in the history of mankind. 

The author develops his views in accordance with a philosophy of history 
which he has worked out. Whereas the usual evolutionary philosophy of 
history has a culture moving in a straight line from the simple to the com- 
plex, Albright develops one in which a culture moves in an ascending curve 
which sometimes rises, sometimes falls, sometimes moves in cycles, and 
sometimes oscillates or fluctuates, but which recovers itself and continues to 
ascend. Life, whether of the individual or of the nation, moves in patterns 
and configurations. These patterns or configurations are made up of many ~ 
different elements which are combined into one whole pattern, the indi- 
vidual element often being transformed in its adaptation to the complete 
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pattern. Each culture that has existed has its own pattern made up of its 
own constituent elements. 

The history of human culture may be said to have gone through the fol- 
lowing stages: (1) Prehistoric undifferentiated cultures in the early and 
middle Paleolithic Age; (2) Prehistoric partially differentiated culture of 
the Late Stone and Chalcolithic (copper) Age; (3) Historic differentiated 
culture with center in the Near East, c. 3000-400 B.c.; (4) Historic par- 
tially integrated cultures with center in the Mediterranean Basin, c. 400 
B.C.—700 A.D.; (5) Historic differentiated cultures with different foci, c. 700- 
1500; and (6) Historic differentiated culture with world sweep from 1500 
to the present. Albright’s work deals with the history of monotheism as it 
may be discovered in the first four stages. 

The history of the religion of Israel is dealt with in the three last elabo- 
rated chapters, which occupy over half the book. The first of these chapters, 
“When Israel was a child . . . Hosea 11.1” deals with the patriarchal and 
Mosaic religion. The second deals with the religion to the return from the 
Exile and is well labelled “Charisma and Catharsis’’; “‘charisma”’ applying 
to the especially inspired leaders who guided the nation, and ‘‘catharsis”’ 
applying to the purification of Israel’s religion by men and events. The last 
chapter, “‘In the Fulness of Time . . . Galatians 4:4” takes the history of 
Israel’s religion through the time of Christ. 

This book will be of great comfort to the religious person. For the faith 
in one God who has created the universe and guides human destiny is seen 
to be not the last stage in a long evolution, but the faith of the predecessors 
and the founder of his own religion. It restores to him a faith in the essential 
reliability and historicity of his Bible, even after it has gone through the 
cleansing fire of historical and literary criticism, archeology, comparative 
history, and comparative religion. Of course, the Bible that remains is not 
the Bible of fundamentalism nor of traditional orthodoxy, but is the Bible 
of an orthodoxy that has taken into account modern scholarship. 

The book is a mine of information on the archeological discoveries affect- 
ing the study of the religion of Israel. Almost every phase of the principles 
underlying and contained in the religion of Israel is amply illustrated from 
archeological finds, from linguistic studies, or from comparative religion. 
And yet, while Albright arrives in his study at an essentially orthodox 
position in regard to Israel’s religion, nevertheless he accepts, on the whole, 
the general critical analysis of the Old Testament, although dating most of 
it a little earlier than most scholars of the Wehlhausen school of criticism. 
But not only Israel and the Old Testament are treated in this book. Nuzi, 
Mari, Ugarit, Sumer, Accad, Egypt, Syria, Greece — many of these mere 
names to the average Biblical reader — find treatment in this book es- 
pecially for the light they throw on the religion of Israel. 
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If the reviewer would make any adverse criticism of the book, other than 
his disagreement with the author in regard to the essential historicity of the 
Old Testament narrative before the rise of the kingdom and the belief in 
the Mosaic and even earlier monotheism, it would be the too frequent ap- 
pearance of technical terms. Many of these terms will not be known even to 
a well-cultured reader. In spite of this minor criticism, the reviewer thinks 
the book will well repay reading by anyone interested in the Old Testament, 
and should be in the possession of all Old Testament students. 

CHARLES FARACE. 


A CHAPTER OF GREEK A DAY! 


An EXEGETICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK New TESTAMENT, by WILLIAM DoucLas CHAM- 
BERLAIN. The Macmillan Company, $4.00. 
OES anyone outside a theological seminary read the Greek New Testa- 
ment these days? Certainly some men do! Every now and then we 
meet a parish clergyman who still keeps his rule of a chapter a day, in the 
Greek. The value of such a practice is very real, not only as making possible 
a fresher approach to the text, and clearer, sounder exegesis in sermons, but 
in the satisfaction it brings the student himself. No one who really loves the 
New Testament can be content with even the best of modern translations 
— he must read the Book as men read it when it was first written! That is, 
as far as one can surmount the centuries and place himself in the position 
of a first or second century reader. 

Dr. Chamberlain’s book is for such a reader, as well as for students in 
seminary. Its aim throughout is to aid correct exegesis. And it gathers into 
fairly brief compass and sets forth in clear statement all the wealth of mod- 
ern grammatical research — the results of the life-long labors of such men as 
Deissmann, Robertson, Burton, Blass, Moulton. Though the book is well 
arranged, and easy to find one’s way about in, the full Index of Scripture 
Passages makes it even more readily usable by the translator and exegete. Of 
course it is not a book you would sit down with, for purposes of relaxation, 
after a hard day of appointments, committees, and calling; nor will any but 
a few pick it up instead of Oliver Wiswell or H. M. Pulham, Esq. But it should 
at least be skimmed over, at a first reading, and passages noted for detailed 
study — points of grammatical or syntactical interpretation not already 
clear in the reader’s mind, or points where progress in research has recently 
been made and upon which the reader wishes to orientate himself. (For 
example, the clear exposition of Aktionsart on pp. 60ff.) Then the book 
should be kept within easy reach, for frequent reference. 

The fascination of all New Testament study carries over even into the © 
grammar, for Professor Chamberlain and for all who like him are deter- 
mined to get at the full meaning of the sacred text. 
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It is absolutely essential that the student master the conjugation of the verb before he pro- 
ceeds to do exegesis. He may read commentaries and repeat other men’s interpretations, 
without such mastery, but it is utterly impossible for him to do a piece of independent 
exegesis — the ideal goal of every true expositor and teacher of the New Testament. N. othing 
adds more freshness of insight and vigor of thought to one’s preaching than this. It is not an 
impossible goal to attain. There are a few basic principles to be kept in mind and some basic 
es teste Then one may turn to his New Testament for a life of adventure and discovery 

P- 59)- 


Dr. Chamberlain has given us a sound, stimulating, and most useful book! 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


LITURGY AND THE LIFE OF TODAY 


ForM AND FREEDOM IN WorsuiP, by CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER. Willett, Clark & Company, 
$2.00. 
HE title of the book suggests the author’s central conviction that the 
liturgical forms of the past should be adapted to contemporary spiritual 
needs. The first part of the book presents a revealing analysis of the present 
situation wherein it is noted that, although there is a new sensitiveness to 
the place of liturgy, yet much needs to be done to relate it to the new 
emphasis on the life of today, particularly its social implications. 

The second section has to do with worship in the past. The Church 
Year, Holy Communion, and the Daily Office are discussed. A very timely 
exhortation is made in connection with the need of discovering new litur- 
gical forms to facilitate ecumenical fellowship. It is pointed out that the 
Holy Communion gives this sense of unity more effectively and creatively 
than any other approach. 

The concluding part, which interprets Christian worship for the new 
day, is especially rewarding to the minister who must prepare and conduct 
services of worship each week. He will find himself challenged to escape 
the deadly groove of monotonous repetition; to strive toward the integrating 
of the worship service in terms of a unifying pattern; and to seek a continuity 
in the year’s worship which both the old and new liturgical forms will 
greatly aid. The minister who is concerned to make his service of worship 
creative and contagious will do well to own this book and to turn to it 


often. 
Lioyp ELuis Foster. 


THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL AND MODERN CIVILIZATION 

Tue Erica IDEALS oF Jesus In A CHANGING Wor LD, by G. BROMLEY Oxnam. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $1.00. 

HEN a man can take the enormous and complex problems of mod- 

ern civilization, subject them to a process of scientific analysis, place 

them accurately over against the standards and ideals of the Christian gos- 
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pel — and then produce a statement that is clear, simple and adapted to 
the minds of average Americans — he has done a good job. This is precisely 
what Bromley Oxnam has done in his compact volume of 135 pages. It is 
the answer to such confusedly and wistfully inquiries as, ““Can you give me 
the name of some good book on this subject that really says what needs to 
be said but does so in a way I could understand?” 

Dr. Carl Patton once served as associate pastor with the great Washing- 
ton Gladden. After he had preached one Sunday morning when Dr. Glad- 
den was away, a lady complimented him as follows: ‘“‘Oh, Dr. Patton, it is 
always such a relief to hear one of your sermons. I find that I can under- 
stand almost everything you say.” Carl Patton’s whimsical humor comes out 
in his comment upon this incident. “It made me wonder,”’ he declared, 
“whether the compliment belonged to Dr. Gladden or to me.” The same 
question might be raised, I suppose, about books on Christian ethics and ~ 
sociology. Is it, or is it not, a virtue to be able to make oneself understood 
by the average lay person, young or old? ‘The correct answer probably is 
that unless someone can make these tremendous issues comprehensible to 
the ordinary rank and file lay person, it seems rather idle to try to deal with 
these problems at all. For while it is necessary to present the issues to those 
who are technically trained in analytical thinking in terms of specialized 
knowledge, in the long run these same issues must be gotten into the think- 
ing of people in the large, if Christian idealism is ever to have any conse- 
quential part in the redemption of society. There must be some gifted per- 
sons who are competent to both deal with these issues technically and with 
scholarly erudition, and to translate their findings into language which is 
pictorial and popular to the last degree. 

Bromley Oxnam is one of these gifted persons. He can grapple as a scholar 
with the theological and ethical problems of our time, with all the skill of a 
trained theologian and economist, and can then take this material, break it 
down into forms easily recognizable by the average intelligent modern 
person, and deliver it either in speech or writing with telling and dramatic 
force. This, I suppose, is the essence of the authentic prophetic and apostolic 
gift. 

The contents of the book took shape in a series of lectures delivered to 
students, designed, as the author says in his preface, “‘to quicken interest in 
the religion of Jesus so that the generation so soon to bear the burdens may 
see beyond the blackness of night to the dawning of a new day.” 

The design has been finely achieved. We are now presented with another 
book of concentrated thought and popular style, available for general read- 
ing and study, dealing with the ethical ideals of Jesus in relation to a world 
situation full of dynamic revolutionary change. 


Dwicut J. BRADLEY. 
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CurisT AND CurisTIAN Fairu, by W. NorMAN PirTenceER. Round Table Press, $2.00. 

|S eimai PI'T’TENGER’S book — a Religious Book-of-the-Month Club 

Selection — is a helpful and persuasively written statement of the doc- 
trine of the Person of Jesus Christ. The author has wisely circumscribed his 
task; he does not begin, as so many volumes on Christology do, with a 
lengthy historical account which is sure to discourage the layman. The 
Chalcedonian position is taken as the point of departure, and one is imme- 
diately introduced to the systematic problem of how this position is to be 
interpreted today. Historical and technical considerations are introduced 
only where they are essential to the argument or where they can illumine 
some constructive point; the scholarly details are relegated to notes at the 
end of the book. 

As an Anglican, Father Pittenger places great stress upon the Catholic 
tradition, but he is by no means slavish in his attitude toward it. One of his 
chief purposes is to provide a corrective for defects in the two main tenden- 
cies of Protestant Christology. These are (a) the “‘liberal’’ conception of the 
historical Jesus, who is regarded as divine because of his supreme human 
qualities, and (b) the ‘‘Barthian” conception of the Mediator, whose acts as 
revealer are looked upon as united with the human figure only in a para- 
doxical manner. Nevertheless, the author’s center of interest remains fo- 
cussed upon positive exposition instead of upon polemic. 

The first chapter defends a middle position between “‘historicism’’ and 
views which treat the historical factor as irrelevant for faith. Then follows a 
statement of what is implied in an affirmation of the full humanity of Jesus. 
From that point onward the author’s main problem becomes one of how to 
express both the continuity and the discontinuity between the Person of 
Christ and the rest of the race. How does the “‘personal’’ union of God and 
man in Christ differ from the relationship between God and other men? 
“Such a union,” Father Pittenger writes, “is not ¢otally unlike that which 
elsewhere is known and seen” (p. 76). He goes on to show that Christ’s 
uniqueness must be understood from both sides; there is an essential coinci- 
dence between God’s initiative and the sinless freedom of the human life; 
but there is a “congruity” between God’s activity of self-disclosure in Christ 
and general revelation; there is also a congruity between the manhood of 
Jesus and human nature generally. In expounding this position, the author 
indicates why he regards kenotic theories, adoptianism, and an immanental 
employment of the categories of emergent evolution, as inadequate. In 
the concluding chapters he discusses ‘‘a philosophy of incarnate activity,” 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the Logos doctrine. 

Several of Father Pittenger’s remarks hardly do justice to the ““Barthian” 
position. (On pages 17 and 96 he misses Brunner’s point about einmaligkett; 
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note 25, on page 168, accuses Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr of failing to 
make a distinction which both have repeatedly stressed; and most of the 
paragraph on page 106 is a misinterpretation of the ‘“‘Barthian’’ Christol- 
ogy.) On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that the author’s emphasis. 
on “congruity” can be reconciled with other aspects of his position. He 
clearly affirms that although God creates and sustains other human lives, 
we cannot speak of personal union between divine and human activities 
except in the case of Christ; but he is anxious lest the difference between 
sinful men and sinless manhood, between those who need salvation and 
the Saviour, be expressed in any way that might threaten the delicate har- 
mony between nature and grace which Catholic theology prizes. Actually, 
a frank acknowledgment of the sharp break between existential” human 
nature and the Incarnation is quite compatible with belief in the full hu- 
manity of Christ, though Father Pittenger seems to assume that it is not. He 
wants to regard our congruity with Christ as a metaphysical truth (though 


reached by faith) instead of as an eschatological hope. 
Davip E. RoBeErts. 


OVERSIMPLIFIED AMERICAN HISTORY 


Tur Kincpom or Gop AND THE AMERICAN Dream, by SHERWoop Eppy. Harper & 
Brothers, $2.90. 
R. EDDY believes that from the first foundation of the American colo- 
nies “there was a high religious and secular ideal in the minds of the 
best leaders” (p. ix); and that the two were “‘interdependent, reacting one 
upon another.” With this safe clue— and using any intelligible definitions of 
“religious” and “secular”? — one might have traced the ideas and conduct 
so defined in the sequence of their historical expressions. He would have 
found highly illuminating materials all along the way from the Pilgrim 
Fathers to Woodrow Wilson: indeed Dr. Eddy has assembled them in many 
of his pages. He might then have ended with the most glowing generaliza- 
tion of which he was capable, using creative imagination to top off the more 
sober results of detailed historical judgment. Many of our better American 
histories have followed this method. 
But this is not what Dr. Eddy has done. Instead he has set up in advance 
a stage for dramatic action on a cosmic scale and has re-enacted against its 
background — and with his own special lighting arrangements — the whole 
range of American history. The action is governed by three dramatic terms: 
The Kingdom of God; the American Dream of secular idealism; and the 
“subversive evil element” ‘‘making for the perversion or destruction of both 
religious and secular ideals” through tyranny, economic slavery and 
monstrous exploitation (p. 6). 
Purporting to trace in their objective sequence the events which he thinks 
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correspond to these terms, what Dr. Eddy actually does is to assign each a 
role in his dramatic scheme on the basis of more or less private criteria. In 
brief, he has written a “‘holy history” like the Second Book of Chronicles, 
which sets down the Kings of Israel and Judah as having done good or 
evil in the sight of the Lord, and then interprets the circumstances of their 
reigns according to this classification. 

To such a procedure there are two main objections. The first is theologi- 
cal. In order to be convincing the scheme of cosmic interpretations must be 
acceptable to other Christian thinkers. As a matter of fact Dr. Eddy’s “so- 
cial gospel’’ version of the Kingdom is regarded by a great number of 
thoughtful New Testament scholars as being at least a very incomplete re- 
flection of the mind of Jesus. Besides this it is anathema to most Conti- 
nental theologians. Woodrow Wilson’s phrasing (quoted on page 281) of 
what Dr. Eddy calls Wilson’s “lifelong hope of establishing the Kingdom of 
God and the American Dream,” ends with the exhortation, ‘“‘Should we not 
all earnestly co-operate to bring in the new day?” To an important school of 
theological thinking the notion that men could set about as to “‘bring in the 
new day”’ is simply the acme of sinful pride. But all this Dr. Eddy knows and 
he is willing to take the risks of it. 

A profounder difficulty is that which always attaches to the effort to pass 
judgment on the welter of contingent historical events on the basis of norma- 
tive or near-absolute principles. The multiplicity and complexity of his- 
torical happenings is such that the majority of them become more or less 
opaque morally; or to change the figure, their many colors become vir- 
tually an ethical camouflage. (Professor Richardson’s thoughtful paper in 
this issue is a warning against too great certainty as to the tracing of divine 
purpose in the cross-currents of history.) 

The result in the present case of the attempt to trace the Kingdom of God 
and the American Dream into the details of history is, to say the least, a 
terrible oversimplification. The inadequacy of Dr. Eddy’s formula as a basis 
for specific judgments is revealed times without number. Most, for example, 
of the chapter on “‘Religious Currents in American Literature,” lacks all 
obvious pertinence to the Kingdom of God. For example, the reference 
to Longfellow in sixteen lines and most of the other paragraphs on the New 
England Brahmins. The church membership statistics of the Presidents 
of the United States is equally unconvincing evidence. And in the long 
stretches of history, Dr. Eddy is scarcely more successful in showing the 
continuity of the secular American Dream than that of the religious King- 
dom. 

One will find himself in the heartiest agreement with Dr. Eddy’s dictum, 
“‘We are not interested in merely ecclesiastical or creedal or nominal religion 
as it existed at times in a well-nigh watertight compartment almost outside 
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of real life” (p. 248). On the other hand, one must not dilute his concepts, 
either of Christian or secular idealism, so that he cannot genuinely trace 
them in the ruck of historical circumstances within which they are sup- — 
posed to lurk. 

This is not for a moment to object to sharp contemporary judgments, for 
example, a judgment as to the present war, in the light of such knowledge of 
eternal verities as any competent thinker possesses. One knows how to 
evaluate such particular judgments. It is when Dr. Eddy over-dramatizes 
American history as a whole and attempts to fit its millions of details into 
too neat a theoretical framework on the score of his private opinions that 
one wonders whether his book is not essentially a misguided effort. 

HARLAN PAuL DOoUuGcLAss. 


ACCURACY AND CURRENCY IN BIBLE TRANSLATION 


Tur New TESTAMENT IN Basic EncusH, by S. H. Hooke and others. E. P. Dutton @ 
Co., $2.00. ° 
UNIVERSAL language is not only desirable; it is becoming impera- 
tive. Human interdependence demands it and will bring it about. 
The question is whether this will be a language constructed for the purpose, 
like Esperanto, or one of the naturally existing languages; and further, 
whether it will displace the existing languages or be used as a second or 
auxiliary language. The answer that is emerging in the twentieth century 
is that the universal language will be English, and that it will not displace 
other languages but be everywhere learned and used in addition to them. 
Basic English is a form of English that has been developed by Professor 
C. K. Ogden, of the Orthological Institute at Cambridge University, to 
further this universal use. It has a vocabulary of only 850 words, of which 
600 are nouns, 150 adjectives, and the remaining 100 (of which only 
eighteen are verbs) do the rest. Its rules are few and simple, and its word- 
order is direct. It can be learned in a small fraction of the time usually 
required to learn a second language, and of course it can be understood by 
anyone who already knows English. Basic English is not intended to re- 
place English, but to provide a quick and easy way of teaching English 
to foreigners, especially to adults of limited education and to children. Its 
greatest peculiarity — and in the mind of its proponents, its chief excel- 
lence — lies in the fact that, except for eighteen ‘‘operators”’ and ‘‘aux- 
iliaries,” it has no verbs. The eighteen that are used are: come, get, give, 
go, keep, let, make, put, seem, take, be, do, have, say, see, send, may, will. 
The first edition of Basic English, A General Introduction with Rules and 
Grammar was published in 1930, and an extensive series of publications has 
followed. Among these, The Basic St. Mark was issued in 1935; and now 
comes The New Testament in Basic English. For the purpose of putting the 
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Bible into Basic English, the vocabulary has been increased to 1000 words 
by the addition of 100 words listed as of most use for the reading of verse 
and fifty words of special use in reading the Bible. 

Within the limits set by the vocabulary and rules of Basic English, this 
translation of the New Testament is admirably done. It bears the mark of 
sound Biblical scholarship as well as linguistic skill. It is interesting, and 
is beautifully printed. It will be of service to the Christian movement 
throughout the world, furnishing to non-English peoples an English New 
Testament that can be easily read and understood. It will afford help and 
guidance to those who have to translate the Bible into other languages, 
especially into the languages of Africa and the East, which are so different 
in structure from those of Europe. It will contribute vitally, I think, to the 
development of the world fellowship of Christians. It will be of real use, 
moreover, in the education of children. 

I regret that the brief prefatory Note to this translation does not state 
what the purpose of Basic English is, and does not give its vocabulary and 
rules or list the 150 supplementary words that were needed. The Basic St. 
Mark, did this, and any reader who is curious to know the list of words 
used can find it on the sheet attached to that volume. I suggest that in 
future bindings of the present work a description of Basic English and its 
purpose be included, together with the word-lists. I believe that the work 
will meet a warmer welcome from the public generally if, as has been the 
practice hitherto with publications in Basic English, they are given suffi- 
- cient information concerning the language and its purposes. The trouble 
with the brief Note in the present volume is that it suggests to the reader, 
more by what it does not say than by what it says, that this is a move- 
ment to reform English. 

The prefatory Note admits that “the narrow limits of the word-list” 
have made it impossible to cover all the “‘shades of meaning”’ in the Greek; 
and it disclaims any thought of ‘‘the Basic work taking the place of the 
Authorized Version or coming into competition with it.’? Unfortunately, 
the circular issued by the publishers and the blurb on the dust-jacket 
forget both the admission and the disclaimer. They frankly set this version 
into competition with the King James Version and argue against the latter 
in ways that are not quite fair. They damn the King James Version by 
praising it ‘‘as a piece of fine writing,” and go on to say that the Basic 
Version, ‘“‘because it aims at nothing more than the plain meaning, has 
its own characteristic . . . virtues of honesty, directness, and simplicity.” 
But at what else did the King James translators aim, other than ‘“‘the plain 
meaning”? And in what respects did the King James Version lack honesty? 
Or directness? Or simplicity? 

The blurb claims, finally, that “this translation has rendered into the 
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language of today, with fullest reverence and the utmost accuracy, the 
Bible teachings as they are found in the New Testament.”’ The reverence 18 
granted, but the other two claims are untrue. The translation is not into 
the language of today but into Basic English, a particular form of English 
which differs from the language of today in its omission of verbs, to name 
only its most obvious peculiarity. And it does not give the meaning of the 
New Testament “‘with the utmost accuracy.” 

Let me give just two examples, which anyone with either a Greek or an 
English concordance to the New Testament can test for himself. Examine 
the phrases used in place of the verb “eat” and the noun ‘“‘will.” 

The equivalent of “eat” in Basic English is “‘take food,” and this phrase 
is generally used in the Basic New Testament. Other phrases also are used 
for “eat”? in various contexts, such as “have food” (Luke 4:2), “have a 
meal” (Luke 14:1), “take a meal” (Luke 24:43), “be a guest” (Luke 14:15), 
“have a feast” (Luke 15:23). For “eat and drink” are used “feasting” 
(Luke 12:45), “‘take pleasure” (Matt. 24:49), “‘take pleasure in feasting” 
(I Cor. 15:32). Ambiguity is introduced by the phrase ‘“‘had food” in Matt. 
14:21, though similar Greek is translated ‘“‘took food” in Matt. 15:38 and 
Mark 6:44. The words “Take, eat’’ of the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
become simply ‘‘Take it’? (Matt. 26:26), wiping out the difference between 
this passage and Mark 14:22. The rendering of Luke 24:42-43 (““They gave 
him a bit of cooked fish. And before their eyes he took a meal’’) raises in the 
unsophisticated mind a question as to the difference between the bit of 
fish that they gave him and the meal that he took. The use of the word 
“take” to express both “‘take’’ and “‘eat’? causes confusion in Acts 27:35. 
The rendering of the rich fool’s counsel to his soul is both inaccurate and 
flat: ‘““Be at rest, take food and wine and be happy” (Luke 12:19). In Rev. 
10:9-10 the words which mean ‘“‘take it and eat it up” or “‘take it and de- 
vour it” are rendered “‘put it in your mouth” — indeed, the Basic inability 
to use ‘“‘take”’ for ‘‘take” and “‘eat’”’ for “‘eat’? makes the rendering of these 
two verses intolerably inaccurate. 

The will of God is a fundamental concept of the New Testament, but 
the vocabulary of Basic English does not contain the noun “‘will.” I will 
not give detailed references. It is enough to say that except for the Pauline 
epistles, the word is usually translated as the ‘“‘pleasure’’ of God. In the 
epistles the term “purpose” of God is often used. But the injunction of 
Eph. 5:17 — “understand what the will of the Lord is” — comes trippingly 
forth as ‘“‘be conscious of the Lord’s pleasure”! 

In short, as a translation of the New Testament into a form of English 
that has been deliberately designed to be easily learned and used by those ~ 
to whom English is not a mother tongue, this book is well done and will 
be very useful. But it is not intended to compete with the versions in the 
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_ Tyndale-King James tradition, and it is not as accurate as these and other 
English versions that do not labor under the limitations of its word-list. 
Is it, perchance, a translation into the English language of tomorrow? 
At times, Professor Ogden and his collaborators write as though it is their 
mission to reform English. The word “‘Basic,”’ they tell us, is made of the 
initial letters of the words “‘British American Scientific International Com- 
mercial.” It is thus a trade-mark, and should always be spelled with a. 
capital. But there are hints now and then that Basic English is really basic, 
in the sense that it contains all that is fundamental and lays the base for all 
future development. This I do not believe. English will not give up its verbs. 
It will not surrender such words as “‘ask,”’ “eat,” ‘‘find,”’ “‘pray,” for such 
phrases as ‘“‘make a request,” ‘“‘take food,” ‘“‘make a discovery,” and “‘say 
prayers.” If Basic English is to be a universal language, designed to serve 
all mankind as a second language that will not displace mother-tongues 
but supplement them, it should be content to maintain this position with 
relation to English. It is its business to be a supplement and auxiliary of 
English, not to attempt to conquer and confine it. 
LuTHER A. WEIGLE. 


JAPANESE EVANGELIST TURNS NOVELIST 


BEHOLD THE Man, by Tovontko Kacawa. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


ICTIONAL in form, Behold the Man is the New Testament and the life 

of Christ according to Kagawa. It follows reverentially the course of the 
Gospel story and is the King James Version without higher criticism or the 
slightest intimation of theological controversy. All of this is fortunate, 
because the message and its passion, with the radiance of its Person, is not 
obscured. 

Kagawa has not written a book of argumentation, nor is it a tract to be 
distributed to prove the points of a particular creed — personal or social. 
But the author does demonstrate the quality of his own faith and reveals 
the dynamic of his own and unfaltering social purpose. Kagawa, the Japa- 
nese pioneer in the humanities, himself fighting against filth, ignorance and 
disease, seeking the way out of the slums, is here telling the story of prodigal 
sons and daughters — that immortal story which is the true home-coming 
tale of every race. Someone has said that Kagawa alone has lived the life 
that makes him good enough to write such a book as this. Another has 
written that Kagawa, more than any other man since Paul, has lived the 
life of redemptive love. 

But while Behold the Man reveals Kagawa, it reveals him in the face and 
mission of Jesus Christ; and Jesus Christ himself overshadows every chapter 
of this story. While the author is always there, Christ has the pre-eminence 
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— and that is something. Too few, and very few who have written about 
Jesus critically, exhaustively, and reverentially, have been able to keep 
their own “Thus saith the Lord” out of the conclusion. Kagawa concludes 
with “Jesus . . . speaking again.” 

The story begins after the death of John the Baptist, with the removal of 
the body. Here is vivid portraiture. Word pictures follow each other rap- 
idly, and each carries conviction. 

We come quickly to the ministry of Jesus at Caperneum and by Galilee. 
Characters are introduced in other settings than those of the great New 
Testament tradition, but there is nothing incongruous about this. Barabbas 
was one who followed Jesus at first, but who was obsessed with the hope 
of conquest, the overthrow of Rome. Always he was a violent man. 

Kagawa has an oriental calm for even the most vivid occasions. ‘‘“Galilee 
seethes like a boiling cauldron,’”’ one is made to say; but it is quickly added, 
“there was satisfaction in every line of his face.” 

The study of Judas, I think, is particularly fine. Kagawa gives him jus- 
tice but nothing more. Always doubts harass him. At one point the book 
will be pleasant reading for Baptists: Judas is baptized by immersion! 

Mary Magdalene is another of Kagawa’s fine characters. He would be 
particularly understanding with such as she, for he lived beside harlots 
and her kind, in the slums of a great city. Indeed, he all but lost his physical 
eyes that he might have the spiritual vision to write such a story as this. 

The novel is at its best, reaches its heights, in the appearances of Jesus 
before those who were his ecclesiastical and civil lords. The High Priest, 
when he stands before Jesus, is shown a little fellow, victim of his own furies. 
The brutality visited upon the prisoner — the descriptive quality of the 
novel here reminds the reader that Kagawa too has suffered in prison. He 
knows the touch and temper of dungeon and pillory. He writes with au- 
thority because he has felt the blow. 

The Crucifixion is a sorry, though triumphant, spectacle. Caiaphas has 
no mercy. His is a sustained part. He is pompous and dignified and leering 
to the last. But he does not have the final word; the Cross speaks these. And 
the Cross of Christ, which is the Cross of Kagawa, is the trumpet that calls 
over all these pages. ‘Those who read Behold the Man will know Christ better 
for having followed the footsteps of Kagawa as he follows the Master of 
his life. 


DANIEL A. POLIna. 


OTHER REVIEWS 
AN ENLIGHTENED Conscience, by IRL Gotpwin Wuitcuurcu. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 


The author is professor of ethics and philosophy of religion at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. The book throughout evidences the 
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author’s perplexity. Conscience he finds ‘‘on every hand and in manifold 
forms” (p. xx). But amid the infinite variety of ethical phenomena he fails 
to find a clearcut principle of ethical classification. The style like the presen- 
tation is confusing. The author discerns something of truth but more of error 
in nearly all the numerous ethical positions which he examines. He writes 
nervously, irritably, often flippantly. 

Several general trends of his thinking may be pointed out. He refutes, 
repeatedly and at length, naturalistic ethical theories. He is plagued by the 
question of ethical origins but attempts to shake it off by means of the thesis 
that ‘‘the main problem concerns not origin in the ordinary sense, but the 
functioning, nature and final destiny of nature” (p. 138). Conscience is here 
and can be educated. With this clue the book drives forward toward the 
organic integration of the ethical life, the interiority of virtue, qualities of 
spirit in the moral agent, and goodness concreted in good men (p. 108). 

In a perspective such as this— the author goes on to say — 


In which goodness of character becomes primary, moral reflection does not neglect the 
rightness of action. For now the deed becomes not less important, but more so. Deed and 
character, act and agent, are mutual aspects of a single living whole. Consequently when 
ethical thinking follows the trail of a particular deed, it discovers not only other and related 
deeds, but an agency from whence actions arise. Moreover, that agency assumes the charac- 
ter of a self in the making, over which process a discriminating judgment presides. The 
appropriate name for this personalized judging process is conscience, for conscience, as the 
compound word indicates, makes judgments of comparative worth about human conduct 
and character (p. 110). 

There can be no such thing as a single motive or one that is wholly pure or impure. 
Motives interfuse . . . are as complicated and as chameleon as the total organic self in the 
making. They belong essentially to the self, being a living manifestation of it in which in 
varying degree, something of the whole self functions. . . . Motive is one way of designating 
the activistic energies of the total self (p. 123). 


The Christian’s enlightenment of conscience should come through the 
discipleship of Jesus. 


But the tantalizing problem which arises now is, what Jesus? On a moment’s reflection, 
many constructions of him come piling in. Doubtless, the question is not, which one shall I 
‘choose? Each of them brings some twilight ray about him. Jesus has been embalmed in a 
thousand creeds, psychologized in manifold languages, and historico-sociologized (sic) in 
countless portraits. Well, for all that, it would be a good thing to keep a critical eye out for 
light from every source, and not to fall into the pit of taking partial insight as a final edition 


of the truth (p. 270). 

Thus the manifoldness of the sources of ethical authority seems to have 
the final word. All told, Professor Whitchurch’s book intrigues and stimu- 
lates but somehow fails to glow with consistently steady light. 


Tue ProsieM or Cuoice, dy WittiaM Henry Roserts. Ginn & Company, $2.50. 

This college text in ethics begins with a thoughtful section on the psychol- 
ogy of moral experience and a useful review of the historical schools of 
ethical thought. It ends with a discussion of current ethical problems. 
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In the development of his constructive theories the author’s method is to 
buttress one partial solution with many others. He finds a certain safety in 
variety of viewpoints. Nine factors, for example, combine to transfer i | 
had better” into “I ought’? — that is, into a sense of duty. A whole galaxy of 
values enters into the concept of the good, though they constitute no proper 
hierarchy and root in very different soils. 

The book, then, presents ethics as relativistic — pieced out from many 
sources of very unequal authority rather than based on any definable theo- 
logical or philosophical position. Its general position is congenial to re- 
ligion as a thing of “cosmic promise and splendor’ — something emo- 
tionally apprehended and calling forth supreme adoration. Religion and 
ethics ought to be mutually and helpfully critical of one another, though 
religion, which takes us beyond ourselves, rightfully has the last word of 
criticism. 


Tur Rewicions or Democracy: JuDAIsM, CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM IN CREED AND 
Lire, by Louis FInKeLsTeIn, J. Ettior Ross and WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. The Devin- 
Adair Company, $2.00. 

Sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, this book 
brings within the same covers excellent expositions of the Jewish, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant religious viewpoints, respectively. The preface 
explains its motivation as follows: 

Here in this free land Jews, Catholics and Protestants are bound up together in one bundle 


of life and share a common fortune. It is imperative that they should understand each other 
and also that they should stand together for the things that they alike cherish. 


The three authors consulted in the preparation of their papers and 
exchanged criticisms. Many common elements in the three religious out- 
looks are stressed. According to the expositions, the most compelling of 
these common elements appears to be stress upon obedience to conscience. 
As Father Ross puts it: 

The supreme rule for Catholics, then — as, indeed, for everyone — is to obey one’s con- 
science, no matter what that conscience is. Conscience can never be completely surrendered. 


No external authority can ever be so intimate and omnipresent that it can answer all the 
innumerable moral problems presented to the individual. 


For the most part, however, what the book practically asserts is paral- 
lelism rather than unity of religious experience. The most hopeful lines of 
direct religious cross-fertilization are not strongly followed out. Dr. Finkel- 
stein does not develop the consequences of the fact which he records (p. 32) 
that Christianity is a younger religion derived from Judaism; nor does he 
respond to the great and increasing emphasis in recent Christian writing | 
upon the continuity of the Hebrew-Christian tradition. Father Ross has not 
expanded the doctrine of membership of non-Catholics in the invisible 
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church (p. 117) in the fuller and happier terms voiced in much recent 
Catholic writing, and even in the encyclical “Fostering True Religious 
Unity” with its reference to “fellow members of the Christian family,” and 
“separated children”; neither does he draw conclusions as to active reli- 
gious fellowship from the assertion (p. 109) that Catholicism and Judaism 
are ‘“‘two phases of the same divine religion.” 

Doubtless it does not belong to the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews to initiate innovations in the official religious practices of the 
associated faiths; but might not its exponents direct themselves more im- 
mediately to the office of making the strongest possible affirmation of 
common religious attitudes? What the book demonstrates most conclusively 
is that it is as actively religious people that members of the three faiths 
have most in common. While Jewish religious ways appear to be culturally 
most distinctive, the piety of the three groups as voiced devotionally and 
in worship is the strongest common denominator. The difficulties of any- 
thing like common worship, as between Protestants and Catholics, were 
candidly exposed in President Shuster’s CHRISTENDOM article, ‘‘Where 
Two Or Three Are Gathered,” (Autumn 1939). But beyond the very 
genuine yet comparatively superficial contribution to national unity made 
by the assertion of the common qualities of the three faiths, are there not 
possibilities for small, unofficial groups in the deeper sharing of religious 
experience? Catholics and Protestants are now recognizing the same season 
of prayer for Christian unity. Without transgressing the laws of their re- 
spective churches, should not those representatives of the three faiths who 
have discovered their profound inner unity, carry the principle of spiritual 
intercommunion to whatever limits it is possible? They would thus tran- 
scend the institutionalizing of all their faiths and establish the roots of a 
real corporate acknowledgment of their unity. 


Tue Wor LD View OF Jesus, by ELMER W. K. Mou tp. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


The writer thinks of Jesus of Nazareth as essentially an itinerant popular 
philosopher; his work deeply rooted in the traditions of the wisdom-teacher 
long characteristic of Israel and continuing in Jesus’ own day and after- 
wards. This wisdom-philosophy involved a nonsystematic world-view, 
including aspects of what Western philosophy has identified under such 
concepts as the cosmos, man, Providence, evil and the future, together with 
the more specifically Jewish notion of the Kingdom of God. Components 
vaguely corresponding to all of these concepts entered into the world-view 
of Jesus and are discussed in the author’s pages seriatim. 

Jesus was a prophet; but prophecy is a combination of wisdom-philosophy 
and eschatology. Jesus developed both of these strains. His apocalyptic 
world-view continues to be relevant for us by virtue of its basis in ethical 
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idealism. The authentic values of his philosophy of life are not invalidated 
by the passing of that world-view. ‘The orthodox theological version of the 
permanent significance of Jesus follows a clue from the wisdom-philosophy 
by developing the concept of Wisdom Incarnate. This wisdom-Christology 
dominates the fourth Gospel and is a powerful stream in Paul and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Any literal “return” to the mind of Jesus would have to confess the 
scientific and philosophical limitations of these forms of thought — which 
is simply to say that any question of his cosmic significance has to be met 
chiefly on other grounds. 


Curist1An Roots or Democracy IN AMERICA, by ARTHUR E. Ho xt. Friendship Press, $1.00. 


This book is written as a background against which it is hoped to kindle 
the practical interest of church people in the home missions enterprises of 
the church. It ranges rather far afield from this purpose on the wings of the 
author’s far-flung interests. Its central thesis is the close relationship of 
democracy and the Christian religion since democratic principles were 
embedded in the Old Testament, implied in the New, and became explicit 
and active in the Christian ‘‘community of spirit.” 

As it appears to the present reviewer, this thesis is obscure by the doubtful 
identification of democracy in the early Christian community with the 
doctrine of ‘“‘consent”’ in the sense in which it figures in modern political 
theory (pp. 44 ff.). But the author’s manifold and mature wisdom informs 
the concrete date of following chapters, and the challenge to contemporary 
Christianity of American religious history, social and industrial conflict and 
war are pressed home with provocative courage. 

The book ends with a truly prophetic interpretation of the role of the 
church and with discriminating judgments as to sensitive relationships 
between church and state. 


Tue Kinc JAMes VERSION OF THE ENGLISH BrsLe. AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE OF 1611 WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HEBREW 
TraopiTion, 6y Davip Datcues. University of Chicago Press, $2.50. 


Here is a well documented and scholarly study of the antecedents of the 
King James version of 1611. It first traces the series of translations into 
English during the preceding century, and indicates some of the issues 
involved in the effort to popularize the Scriptures. This is followed by an 
appraisal of the competency of the seventeenth-century scholarship to 
deal with the Hebrew original texts as made possible by the diffusion of 
humanistic study following the Renaissance. The first Bodleian Library 
Catalogue of 1605, for example, reveals a surprisingly varied range of 
available materials. The third chapter records what is known of the 
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scholarship of each of the King James translators, and Chapter tv reviews 
the evidence as to their methods of translating and gives a critical illustra- 
tion of their procedures and results as related to the text of Isaiah. 

The book is modestly represented as a mere prolegomenon to the subject 
and briefly concludes that the authorized version is ‘‘on the whole as accu- 
rate a rendering as the combined Christian scholarship of Europe would 
at that time have been able to produce” (p. 208). No discussion occurs of 
its literary qualities nor its distinctive values for current use. 

You Can Be Happity MarrieD, by GILBERT APELHOF, JR. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 

This is a simply written and effective omnibus book on marriage. A 
novel feature is the author’s list of one hundred questions which couples 
ought to ask themselves prior to marriage. The author is careful to point 
out the limitations on their value. His vigorous acceptance of birth-control, 
his rather fuzzy emphasis on the sacramental character of Christian mar- 
riage, and his exclusive preoccupation with middle-class folk and emo- 
tionally ‘“‘normal’’ people will strike opposition or indifference in various 
quarters, just as they will find friends in others. His commendable lack of 
sentimentality should find friends everywhere. One does wonder, however, 
with the increasingly good literature in the marriage field, whether an 
omnibus book is what is most needed. To write for ministers who counsel, 
for young people not yet married, and for married couples all in the same 
book is almost too large an order. It means sacrificing depth for prac- 
ticality. But what the author set himself to do, he has done well. 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES. 1941 Edition, edited by BENSON Y. LANDIs, under the 
auspices of the FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. Yearbook of 
American Churches Press, $3.50. 


This is the fifteenth issue of the well-known biennial publication which 
has long constituted a unique source of information concerning the institu- 
tional aspects of the church’s life. Its main divisions cover (1) 128 pages of 
closely printed directories of American churches with their boards and 
subsidiary organizations; of national, local and worldwide co-operative 
agencies, as well as of colleges, theological seminaries, religious periodicals 
and service organizations adjunct to the church. 

(2) Compilations of the latest available church membership statistics for 
the United States (see page 632, Note and Comment section). 

(3) Annals of organized religion as represented by the larger denomina- 
tions and by organizations for co-operation and unity for the years 1939-40. 

The directory lists an enormous number of names of church board and 
organizational officials. The volume is an imperative necessity for desk refer- 
ence purposes to all administrators concerned with organized religion, and 
furnishes the only recent competent compilation of religious statistics for 


the United States. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN’s KNOWLEDGE OF Gop, by W. W. BRYDEN. Toronto: The Thorn Press, $2.50. 


The announcement on the jacket identifies this as a Barthian book. It 
goes beyond the theory of supernatural revelation as fundamentalistically 
interpreted in its insistence upon immediacy. Revelation means, “God is 
personally dealing with me” (p. 145). God’s “dispensations” and “‘provi- 
dences” lack revealing redemptive character (p. 125). The content of this 
supremely intimate and searching revelation is a man’s knowledge of his 
personal sinfulness. ‘‘Existential” thinking, the only thinking which yields 
knowledge, “is thinking under the constraint of the judgement of God.” 
Somehow revelation after this fashion manages to authenticate the fact that 
the incarnation of God in Christ took place at a given moment in history 
(p. 13). But basically the “knowledge of God is the result of an interposition 
of God himself” (p. 238) and is something not derived from history. 

The author’s attacks upon liberalism and Roman Catholic rationalism 
involve much threshing over of ancient straw, but there is no mention of the 
rather numerous recent attempts of chastened liberals to recover central 
elements of the supernaturalistic viewpoint and at the same time to retain 
some form of the doctrine of natural religion and of general revelation pub- 
licly apprehensible as process covering long-continued movements in his- 
tory. Either the author does not know about these attempts or does not 
think they are worth discussing. 


Current Rewicious THoucut: A Dicest, by CHarves S. MACFARLAND. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, $1.50. 


This is the fourth in Dr. Macfarland’s series of volumes on contemporary 
religious literature. In successive chapters it reviews forty-five new books 
classified as works of theology, philosophies of religion, studies of Jesus, 
studies of the Church and Kingdom, the “‘Social Gospel,” psychology and 
religion, personal religion and “‘Christianity and Crisis.” 

In his survey of recent writers the author finds few systematizers. Atten- 
tion is focused on separate aspects rather than upon the totality of religion. 
However, the tendency of recent years is for writers to become more con- 
structive. Dr. Macfarland suspects that a growing tension between a new 
liberalism and the “‘crisis theology” may be developing, but is not sure 
whether the two will harden into rival schools of Christian thought. He feels 
that a certain synthesis of outlook would be possible on the basis of the 
entire forty-five works under review; but at the end gives up the idea with 
the reflection that each of these many minds may have its separate, 
though limited, place in the current of religious thought. 

It would be perilous to take the book too literally as a “‘digest.”’ Its re- 
views are often too brief to be useful summaries of frequently highly abstruse 
subjects. But it will serve admirably to stir the recollection of those who have 
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already read a good many of the books and to point them to additional 
_ reading. 


PuiLosopuicaL Founpations or Faira; A ConTRIBUTION TowarD A PHILOSOPHY OF 
Reuicion, 6y Marion JoHN BrapsHaw. Columbia University Press, $2.50. 


The author suspects his title of promising rather too much. His work 
actually focuses on the views of Christianity held by the founders of modern 
philosophy. In addition to introductory and concluding chapters, it covers 
six seventeenth-century philosophers who were essentially contemporaries: 
Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Pascal, Spinoza, and Leibniz. From the works of 
each of these the author has collected special evidences of their interest in 
Christianity. These evidences are impressive in quantity and in some cases 
truly illuminating. They all have the merit of recovering aspects of thought 
that have largely been ignored in usual expositions of the thought of the 
philosophers in question. And if their interest in Christianity is exaggerated 
relative to the total purport of their systems, it is by way of correction of 
previous neglect. 

Though all the philosophers considered were at war with contemporary 
ecclesiasticisms, the author feels it was always due to the currently crude 
and narrow concepts of revelation. As to their concern for the more inti- 
mate doctrines of Christianity — for example its Christology — his evi- 
dence is at best rather feeble. 

Here then are useful lectures on six philosophers which make good their 
special thesis. The author hopes that the religious public will be interested 
in them. But it is to be doubted whether the approach to religion through 
the opinions of seventeenth-century worthies will appear to modern stu- 
dents as apt and relevant as he might desire. 


A TESTAMENT OF Devotion, by THomas R. KELLY, with a Biographical Memoir by DouGLas 
V. Sreere. Harper G Brothers, $1.00. 


Here is a moving and eloquently persuasive statement of Quaker funda- 
mentals by a Haverford professor who died recently at the age of 48. ‘They 
are especially authenticated by a prolonged mood of exaltation which gave 
a new dimension to the last three years of his life. The book’s autobiograph- 
ical value grows out of the fact that the heights which it records were gained 
only after long stress complicated by the writer’s eager and ambitious 
struggle in the field of philosophy. His mind reached its haven through the 
mediation of a period of intensive devotion to Quaker good works in con- 
nection with the European war. 

The six lectures of the present book, illuminated by Professor Douglas 
Steere’s revealing Memoir, are the testimony and literary record of this 
whole remarkable experience. In outward form they are reassertions of the 
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Quaker emphasis upon the inner light, “holy obedience” and simplicity, 
which appeared in Friends publications during the last months of the au- 
thor’s life. The most profound, entitled “The Eternal Now and Social Con- 
cern,” was first given in Germany in 1938. Its central teaching is that 
cosmic tenderness must be particularized and issue in action. The least 
satisfactory paper from the present reviewer’s standpoint is the one on the 
“Blessed Community.” Tenuous and discontinuous mystic chords bind 
together the members of this fellowship as they “‘gravitate toward Him who 
is dearer than life itself.”’ But the fellowship at a given time appears to be 
very inarticulate, never consciously inclusive; and there is no sense of its 
continuity or design. The fabric of the church — if there be a church — is 
most looselyknit and the relationships between the eternal and contempor- 
ary seem never to become definitely historical. Here then, is the blind spot 
in a work of profound insight into the inner reality of religion. 


SoctAL WELFARE IN THE CATHOLIC CuuRcH, by MARGUERITE T. BoyLan. Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, $3.00. 

The executive secretary of Catholic Charities of the Diocese of Brooklyn 
has produced a valuable and informative book suggesting both some of the 
admirable qualities and the vast quantity of Catholic social work. Since 
1900 seventy-five dioceses in the United States have established Bureaus of 
Social Welfare. Their work varies greatly according to differences in 
strength and situation and is outlined, diocese by diocese, in an extensive 
appendix. It all corresponds to a perfectly clear-cut Catholic philosophy of 
charity. ‘‘Catholic social work has its whole purpose and being in the salva- 
tion of human souls.” It is, therefore, an important part of the teaching 
function of the Church. The charity of the Church is “‘built upon a supernal 
plane’; and its modern development is simply an extension of inherent 
principles in order effectively to meet the needs and problems of the present 
age. 

The major sections of the book are: first, a historical review of the 
development of diocesan Bureaus; second, an elaborate case study of the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Bureau; and, third, general observations and principles 
applied to the administration of Catholic charity. The book throws im- 
portant light upon problems of the integration of agencies and effort which 
Protestant social work might well ponder. 


Jesus As Tory RememBereD Him, by CHesTeER WARREN Quimpy. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 

$1.50. 

Here is a modest little book of simple and rather elementary discussions 
of various human aspects of the personality of Jesus. It discusses his body 
as well as his mind. Its treatment alternates rather unsystematically be- 
tween the more fixed and the more dynamic factors in his experience. No 
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theology is attempted though there is added at the end a suggestion of steps 
toward the appreciation of Jesus’ relation with God. 

Adequate scholarship on the part of the author is hinted in the notes but 
no exposition of the grounds of the interpretations reached appears in the 
text. In justifying his title the author insists that it should not have read 
“Jesus as they interpreted him” (p. 13); his was not a church-created per- 
sonality, but one reflecting authentic memories recorded in the Gospels. 


Sone anp Service Book ror Suir AND Frexp, edited by Ivan L. Bennett. A. S. Barnes 
Company. 

Baggage space for troops on maneuvers and on board ships is always at a 
premium. For this reason the new Army and Navy Service Book just issued un- 
der the auspices of the National Convention of the Chaplains of the Army 
and Navy, is a very compact affair, small in size and with the music and the 
words printed in rather small type, but containing a world of religious 
values. 

The editor, a Chaplain of the Regular Army, is now stationed at Fort 
Myer, Virginia. The book was issued to replace the old word edition of the 
old Army and Navy Hymnal. Though prepared on very short notice so as to 
be ready for use in this summer’s army maneuvers, the book is a fine 
accomplishment in the literature of worship. It contains an order for 
Protestant worship and a fine selection of responsive readings and prayers. 
The Catholic Section contains the Mass of Christ the King, Devotions for 
the Stations of the Cross and some Catholic Hymns. The Jewish section 
contains an Order for Jewish services, with the music of the responses of the 
people printed in full. Then follows a section containing the words and 
music of over one hundred and sixty songs, mostly familiar hymns used in 
Protestant worship, but with a few Negro religious folk-songs like “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,”’ and a little collection of the kind of songs Americans 
like to sing around a campfire, such as the Stephen Foster melodies. 

Churchmen interested in what is now known as the ecumenical outlook 
ought to be interested in a worship and service book, to be used by hun- 
dreds of thousands of worshippers, containing such diverse elements as the 
Stations of the Cross, the hymn “‘I Love to Tell the Story,” and the He- 
brew Kodosh. 

Later in the Fall, the new Army and Navy Hymnal, also edited by Chaplain 
Bennett, is expected to be ready. This will be a much larger and more formal 


work, for use in permanent garrisons. 
S. ARTHUR DEVAN. 


Pasrorat Psycuoocy (revised edition), by Karu R. Stouz. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 


This is a slightly revised edition of a well-known book first published in 
1932. With the exception of one or two paragraphs, all the changes are 
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additions. Half of the eighteen chapters are completely unchanged, while 
the other half are added to by from one to six pages. There is a total of 
twenty-five pages of new material. Part of this is devoted to illustrations. 
Among new subjects introduced or further emphasized are: the relation of 
the pastor to psychotics; social pressure as motivation; interviews and 
questions lists as diagnostic methods; and psychological principles in coun- 
seling. Judgments on the previous volume will not be materially altered 
by the revised edition. 


Tue Ministry oF WorsHIP, by Oswotp B. Mituican. Oxford University Press, $2.00. 


The Church of Scotland authorized in 1940 a new Book of Common Order 
for its worship. Dr. Milligan (since deceased) was the convener of the com- 
mittee which prepared the new book and one of its principal authors. His 
Warrack Lectures, delivered in Glasgow and Aberdeen, are peculiarly 
significant as an exposition of the principles embodied in the Book of Common 
Order. They combine the devotional sincerity so deeply grounded in the 
Scottish religious tradition with the fine liturgical scholarship which has 
recently flowered there. 

The author’s apologetic for laying stress on established form in public 
worship appears in a weighty aside (pp. 68-72) culminating in the some- 
what uncompromising verdict that “‘If the object of the service is to raise 
the minds of the congregation into fellowship with God then the ‘impro- 
vised’ prayer . . . may be listened to . . . with edification; but in no 
sense is the congregation able at the same moment to pray. The attention is 
necessarily concentrated on the word spoken rather than on God.” 

The book as a whole is a closely knit and — for minds unfamiliar with 
the subject — somewhat too concise an exposition of the “‘two main move- 
ments” of an act of public worship; namely (1) that of “‘declaration of God’s 
will to man, through absolution and Scripture, proclamation of the Word, 
benediction and (2) that of man toward God through the response to each 
of these and through prayer”’ (p. 67). 

The chapter on Baptism is a protest against the current Scottish habit of 
baptizing children in private, so that “‘baptism and afternoon tea have be- 
come the component parts of a function” in which it is “‘the tea which gets 
the preparation” (p. 80). The author shows great fear of possible magical 
implications in baptism and does not get beyond regarding it as an affair 
of ministers and parents rather than a truly corporate act of sacramental 
worship. 

The final chapter on the Lord’s Supper, on the contrary, stresses the 
objectivity and the corporate quality of sacramental worship, while avoid- 
ing sacerdotalism. The chapter closes (pp. 104-115) with an analysis of the 
communion service adopted in the new Book of Common Order. This should 
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be read with the text of the service in hand. It attempts to reinstate the great 
essentials of historic Eucharistic worship within the convictions of the Re- 
formed faith, but with the recovery of much that Protestant zeal or igno- 
rance had formerly “improved” away. Both the Book of Common Order and 
Dr. Milligan’s interpretation are symptomatic of trends in Christian wor- 
ship going on throughout virtually all Christendom. 


Come, Ler Us Worsuip. A Manuat or Worsuip For SMALL CuurcHES, by ALBERT W. 
PatMER. The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 


This little book of 130 pages writes down the viewpoint and much of the 
material appearing in Dr. Palmer’s recent larger work, The Art of Conducting 
Public Worship, to fit the requirements of the “‘typical American church”? 
of town and country. The chief elements omitted are the history of liturgi- 
cal usage and the theology and theory of worship. The present book, in 
other words, is more of a practical manual. It concerns the “‘how”’ rather 
than the “why” of worship. 

Thus, for example, with respect to orders of service, we are only told 
that one part should lead naturally to another; that services must ‘‘flow” 
rather than go forward by hitches. But the book is silent concerning radi- 
cally different theories of worship which lie back of some of the alternatives 
which it suggests. The author envisages a formal processional to open the 
services even of the small church. He touches judiciously upon the problem 
of communion table versus altar for Protestant churches (p. 70 f) and speaks 
wisely about “reconditioning the congregation” to a more liturgical type 
of worship, and of the danger of widening the gap between plain people 
and the church in the laudable effort to help them to worship God more 
fittingly. 


Tue Boox or ENcuisH Co.tects, by JoHN WALLACE SuTER, Jr. Harper & Brothers, $2.90. 


Dr. Suter’s choice and attractively printed little book presents 579 Col- 
lects, topically arranged, from the prayer books of six churches of the Angli- 
can communion, and from the revised prayer book for the Church of Eng- 
land approved by the Convocations of Canterbury and York but defeated in 
the House of Commons in 1928. Extensive notes show the degree to which 
the prayer books of all these churches contain identical Collects, together 
with the generally rather minor verbal variations which they have devel- 
oped. An excellent introduction discusses the nature and form of the Collect; 
analyzes its various types and indicates the other types of prayer book 
material which are excluded from this collection by the author’s definition. 
The notes also point out the great variety of usage as to capitalization and 
punctuation which vex one who seeks to secure uniformity in the printing 


of liturgical material. 
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The obvious main significance of the collection is to show the richness 
and at the same time the variety of these materials of worship in which 
form and content are indissolubly wedded, and which constitute a major 
bond of union among the churches of the Anglican order. 


NationaL LirurcicaAL WEEK, 1940. The Benedictine Liturgical Conference, Newark, New 
Jersey, $1.50. 

A notable gathering for the consideration of worship was sponsored 
by the Benedictine Liturgical Conference and held in Chicago October 
21-25, 1940 under the patronage of the Roman Catholic Archbishop. 
The Proceedings fill 250 pages. The general purpose of the Conference was 
to help Catholic laity to overcome what the Archbishop calls the “‘lament- 
able preferment of pious exercises to the liturgy.” 

The papers and discussions focus on the social character of worship and 
on the effort to reaffirm and reinstate the habit of social participation in 
the Mass on the part of laymen. The frank criticism of professionalism and 
the illuminating expositions of the doctrine of Christian worship, including 
that of the priesthood of the laity, make good reading for all, including 
Protestants. Those concerned with the history and detailed meanings of 
the traditional liturgy will profit by the more technical phases of the dis- 
cussion; and the bibliography should stimulate interest in and respect for 
recent Catholic liturgical scholarship which is increasingly ecumenical 
in mood. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
THE TORONTO ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


CONFERENCE called by the Joint Executive Committee of the 
American Sections of the Life and Work and Faith and Order Move- 
ments (collaborating with a special committee in Canada) but not con- 
stituting an official session of these organizations, was held in Toronto, 
Canada, June 3-5, 1941. It was attended by about 250 delegates, for the 
most part appointed by their respective churches. Following opening state- 
ments on “‘the ecumenical outlook in the Americas” by Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, general secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, Dr. Claris Edwin Silcox, secretary of the Canadian Branch of the 
World Alliance, and Rev. Eleazar Goaza, general superintendent of the 
Methodist Church in Mexico, the Conference devoted itself to a wide range 
of problems. Notable addresses were delivered by Dr. John A. Mackay, 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, Rt. Rev. George T. Kingston, Dr. George May Sisco, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, Mr. Charles P. Taft, Dr. John R. Mott, and a con- 
cluding sermon by Bishop G. Ashton Oldham. 

At several sessions the Conference was divided into ten discussion groups, 
reports of which were presented to but were not formally received or 
adopted by the Conference as a whole. Ultimately all sides of the problem 
of the Christian’s duty in war were irenically expressed. 

Notable worship services, culminating in a great ecumenical service in 
the Yorkminster Baptist Church, brought the Conference to its spiritual 
peak. All told, it was a most notable regional expression of the ecumenical 
movement, which it is expected to repeat in the near future in other parts of 
the North American continent. 

President Mackay’s and Dr. Mott’s papers, as given at Toronto, appear 
in this issue of CHRISTENDOM. The full report of the Conference in mimeo- 
graphed form is available on order from the Joint Executive Committee, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at fifty cents per copy. 


RESPONSES TO THE REPORT OF THE EDINBURGH 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 


HE official status of the Report of the Edinburgh Conference of 1937 
is that of a document submitted to the participating churches through- 
out the world for consideration and response. In addition to an earlier 
pamphlet containing the first batch of replies to the Report, a second install- 
ment was issued by the Secretariat at the end of 1940, bringing the number 
of formal replies from churches up to twenty-four, which is nearly two- 
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thirds as many as were finally received and published in the volume called 
Convictions following the Lausanne Conference held in 1927. 

The responses are virtually from world-wide sources; and, generally 
speaking, are representative of all branches of the church except the Eastern 
Orthodox, whose peculiar vicissitudes incident to the war are well under- 
stood. All the responses have come from responsible church officials; but 
they are in varying degrees official. Thus the report of the Archbishop’s 
Committee of the Church of England was received by the formal assembly 
of that church, but not specifically adopted. A note attached to the re- 
sponse of the English and American Disciples of Christ churches states that 
it is the work of a joint committee which had not been submitted to the 
national convention of either group. CHRISTENDOM expects to present in 
an early issue a careful analysis and interpretation of the replies as so far 
received. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL’S SERVICE FINDS DEEPENING 
CHANNELS 


ECRETARY VISSER ’T HOOFT?’S report for the first six months of 

1941 yields eloquent evidence of the profound character of the work 

of the Council. Surveying the state of the churches of the European con- 
tinent, he says: 


Many churches which were in an almost completely static condition have suddenly begun 
to live and to move. Obstacles to necessary reforms which had been considered insuperable 
are swept aside now that a truer sense of proportions has come. And what is specially re- 
markable, churches which did not speak out when there was no risk involved in doing so, 
have begun to speak out now that it is dangerous to do so. Thus the paradoxical law of church 
life becomes once more clear. If and when the church follows the law of its own being, 
which is the law of the Cross, if it is not afraid to suffer, then the moment of apparent 
weakness becomes the moment of real strength. 


In a later paragraph Dr. Visser ’t Hooft adds: 

The greatest task of our Movement is surely today to give to these “churches under the 
Cross” the witness that they are surrounded by the Church Universal and to help those 
churches which are not or not yet suffering to share in the blessings which come to the 
churches which are persecuted “‘for righteousness’ sake.” 

Vigorous advance in the work of the Council’s Study Department and 
the enlarging usefulness of its chaplaincy service to prisoners of war and 
relief to refugees was reported in detail. Important decisions have been 
reached as to the future of youth movements which had become a burning 
issue in several countries. A memorandum entitled ‘““The Churches and 
Christian Youth Movements” has been prepared by an Emergency Com- 
mittee of the Council and several other Christian organizations concerned, 
not as an official document, but as a useful exposition of the common 
policy which their officers desire to follow in this matter. ‘The memorandum 
concludes: 
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Two extremes are to be avoided. On the one hand, the youth movements should not 
be brought under ecclesiastical control in such a way that they lose their identity (par- 
ticularly their specific evangelistic and interconfessional characteristics). On the other 
hand, Christian youth movements should not be “outside” the church. They should be- 
come increasingly agencies which accept freely their responsibility to the churches and are 
consequently recognized by the churches. 


Meanwhile, behind these varied services, the organized machinery of the 
World Council moves effectively, with numerous adaptations to the diffi- 
culties of the situation. A fragmentary meeting of members and staff of the 
Provisional Committee, held in Geneva on May goth, set up an emergency 
committee to guide the activities of the central office until the establishment 
of peace. It received encouraging financial reports showing a very small 
deficit for 1940. It also suggested closer relations with the Central Office 
for Interchurch Aid in view of Dr. Keller’s absence in America. 

The spring meeting of the American Section of the World Council heard 
reports of the activities of the Geneva office, reviewed the lessons of the 
Toronto Ecumenical Conference for the future regional gatherings already 
contemplated, and received a financial report showing receipts well in 
advance of those for the similar period last year. 


TOWARD A MORE CORPORATE WORSHIP 


HE liturgy printed on page 528 of this issue is from the last of a series of 

services developed in the Philippine Islands in an interesting effort 
to move away from a traditional and individualistic type of public worship 
toward a more corporate type. These services were first held, in January, 
1940, at an annual ministers’ institute in one of the Districts of the United 
Evangelical Church of the Philippines, and later repeated at a Christian 
Endeavor Convention and at a worship forum at the College of Theology 
of Silliman University. They were arranged and conducted by Dean James 
F. McKinley of that College. 

The habit of worship from which this educational experiment sought 
to escape was that of the informal and somewhat disorderly services of the 
average Philippine congregation, in which there was felt to be little cor- 
porate sense or concerted action, together with a minimum of participation 
and a general content rather deficient in depth and dignity. It was specifi- 
cally desired to re-educate mature Christians away from the idea that all 
prayers in corporate worship must be modelled after the “long” pastoral 
prayer, and to substitute a definite process by which new Christians might 
be guided into a more adequate prayer experience from the beginning. 

The services attempted to extend corporate experience in the use of 
hymns, responsive readings, memorized prayers, and “‘to discipline the 
mind to hold on in expectant attention to the common theme as the 
separate steps of the worship experience developed.” 
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Each of the five services of the series became increasingly corporate in 
character. The first day’s service was that to which the worshippers were 
traditionally accustomed. That of the last day (p. 528) ended in an essen- 
tially corporate type of worship. The second, third and fourth services 
were transitional. 

As a pedagogic device the corporate prayers comprising the liturgy were 
called ‘“‘a garland of little flowers.” A large red hibiscus was presented as an 
object lesson to represent the long pastoral prayer. In contrast a garland of 
little flowers represented the smaller and less pretentious prayers employed 
in corporate worship. The object lesson was suggested by the term “‘little 
flowers” occurring in certain devotional materials of the classic Christian 
tradition. It was obvious that a garland is a collection of little flowers closely 
woven together. The worshippers were thus taught to weave their prayers 
together into the fabric of the common prayer. 

The liturgical section as printed was preceded by an invocation, a Scrip- 
ture, a hymn and a brief meditation on the theme, “One Body in Christ.” 
Both laymen and ministers are said to have expressed appreciation of the 
experiment as widening their experience with various aspects of prayer, as 
making for more inclusive participation in worship through the brevity of 
the “‘little flower’? prayers and as increasing ability to share in short silent 
prayer. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE 1941 Yearbook of American Churches (reviewed on page 621) issued 
in June contains a compilation of the latest information for all known 
religious bodies in continental United States, numbering 250 in all. 

It reports a total of 64,501,594 church members, of whom 52,405,659 
are estimated as being thirteen years of age and over. This membership is 
distributed among 244,319 local churches. 

The compilation is summarized in the following table: 


No. local Membership' 
churches Inclusive 13 years of 
reported membership age and over 
Mayor Protestant: Bodies): rnin eet 199,762 36,103,984 31,722,647 
All @ thers Protestants Bod kes senate nee 21,194 1,710,622 1,514,562 
Roman Catholic! Churcher eet ere 18,733 21,284,455 15,252,639 
Jewish Congresations mminet inert 3,728 4,641,184 3,341,652 
Hasterns Orthod oxs@hurchesam ilar teint 809 735,440 5530350 
Old-Catholic'Churchestiy a soaeei een 93 25,909 20,803 


244,319 64,501,594 52,405,659 
1 In most cases estimated. ? With over 500,000 members each. 


Ninety-seven and four-tenths per cent of the total membership is found 
in fifty-two religious bodies which have over 50,000 members each. This 
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leaves only 2.6 per cent to constitute the 198 other small and at present 
fairly negligible bodies. The population of continental United States in- 
creased 7.2 per cent for the decade preceding 1940, while officially reported 
church membership increased 7.86 per cent—a slight gain over the 
increase in population. 


THE STUDY COMMISSION AT TORONTO 


BOUT forty-five collaborators in the Study Commission of the Life and 
Work Movement from the United States and Canada held a session 
in Toronto immediately preceding the North American Ecumenical 
Conference in early June. The general chairman of the world commission, 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, presided. The program consisted of discussions 
of two major topics: ‘“The Ethical Nature and Function of the Church” 
and “The Responsibility of the Church for the International Order.”? Each 
topic was opened by an informal discussion by a Canadian and an Ameri- 
can. The primary data for the consideration of the ethical nature and 
function of the church was a memorandum by a group of Chicago collabo- 
rators, presented by Professor E. E. Aubrey. Discussion showed that this 
representative American document drew less sharp distinction between 
the church and the world than the original document prepared for the 
Commission by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft of the World Council; and that Ameri- 
can sentiment was more hopeful of a permeation of human affairs by Chris- 
tianity and the creation of some form of the Corpus Christianium than a 
document of Continental origins would be likely to be. 

The interchange of convictions as to war and peace naturally evoked 
sharp differences between pacifists and interventionists, but it was itself 
an extraordinarily convincing demonstration of ecumenicity, as well as of 
the healthy survival of free speech in America, that it could occur within 
the territory of a nation at war. The further consideration of this topic will 
be increasingly integrated with the work of a special Commission on the 
Basis of a Just and Durable Peace set up by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


SUCCESSFUL WORK FOR THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


HE well-known Catholic writer, Max Pribilla, has recently set forth 
in a German publication the following as essential conditions in work 


for church unity: 

1. It should be recognized that the unity of the church cannot be achieved by men but 
only by God; and that, accordingly, prayer for unity is the first and most important means 
towards union. But only those who are ready to work for this aim set by God may pray for 
the unity of the church. 

2. It should not be sought for at the expense of the truth; for as the Anglican Bishop 
Charles Brent said, truth is greater than unity, and the more the adherents of the one 
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church are filled with pure love of the truth which excludes all well-meant but foolish and 
harmful activism, the more can it be hoped that this work will be fruitful. 

3. Work for the Una Sancta must go not against conscience but by way of conscience. 

4. The discussion of unity must in no circumstances take on the character of an open 


or disguised proselytism. 
5. The discussion must be carried on only in complete mutual confidence, in real under- 


standing and respect for others, and in love towards the Christian neighbor. 
As a Catholic theologian Pribilla adds the specification that 


Before any productive discussion the various theological concepts to be used must be clearly 
defined; for this is the point at which the Babel of our time creates the greatest disturb- 
ance . . . no one should interfere in the discussion who cannot wait and has no respect 
for the organic growth of the most inward and holy thing, but believes that he is promoting 
union by adopting methods which are really only suitable for the fusion of industrial con- 
cerns. For such over-zealousness does not bring the churches nearer, but only awakens fresh 
mistrust. 

Commenting on this statement a German philosophic and literary 
periodical in a recent issue says: 


While recognizing the value of Pribilla’s points, the discussion must not forget that in 
many parts of the world today the question is not that of maintaining the Catholic or the 
Protestant confession, but that of whether any existence [of the church] on a Christian 
basis will continue to be possible at all. In Europe today millions of young people are grow- 
ing up who have not heard a word of the teaching of Christ. The enormously serious warn- 
ing of this fact makes it an urgent duty to encourage the true Christians to continue the 
discussion. Human patience is indeed no standard, for it has difficulty in waiting. Here too 
the task is to be ready and submissively lay the final decision in the hand of God. 


OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HE committee of the religious book section of the American Library 
Association issues annually a list of outstanding books, as a guide to 
libraries and students. The list for the period ending with May, 1941, con- 
tains forty-six titles, and the editor of CHRISTENDOM notes with some satis- 
faction that, with a half-dozen exceptions, all the books listed have already 
received authoritative and generally extensive review in the pages of this 
magazine. If any explanation of the exceptions is necessary it may be 
found in the fact that the Library Association’s list is under a somewhat 
formal obligation to even up as between books from Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish sources. At worst, however, so nearly identical a judg- 
ment on the part of this magazine and the panel of expert judges repre- 
senting the three major faiths is highly interesting. 
The American Library Association’s list may be secured gratuitously 
upon request to Reverend Theodore L. ‘Trost, Librarian, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, New York. 


CHURCH LIFE IN PARIS TODAY 


Ab the meeting in May of the National Synod of the Reformed Church 
in France a frank appraisal was made of the status of church life 
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today. Pastor A. N. Bertrand, president of the Reformed Church Consis- 
tory of Paris, reported that while many persons have ceased to attend 
church because life has become so difficult and there is so much preoccu- 
pation with material problems that it is often an actual act of heroism to 
go to church — and despite the continued absence from the city of a large 
proportion of its population — the congregations are just about the same 
size as in normal times. It was reported that an “immense disquietude” 
has taken hold of the minds and souls of the people and that many not 
previously interested in religion are now concerning themselves with it. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY CARRIES ON 


N a communication recently received by the American Section of the 
World Council of Churches, Canon F. R. Berry of Westminster Abbey, 
after describing the damage caused by the bombing of last autumn and 
spring which has left only the nave of the Abbey available for worship, 
describes the service of international Christian witness held on Whit- 
sunday, June 1: 


Far more even than St. Paul’s Rome or Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, London in 
wartime is a city of the world. Nearly all the languages of Europe are to be heard today in 
the streets. The presence here of the allied governments as well as of so many refugees from 
the conquered countries and from the Reich itself, makes it something far more than a 
capital. It is a kind of metropolis of free men — “out of every nation and kindred and 
tongue.” 

This gave a unique opportunity for a supra-national act of Christian worship in which 
there took part representatives of at least twenty “foreign”? churches — European, Eastern 
and African — and a delegate from the United States. The climax of the service was the 
Lord’s Prayer, repeated by the vast congregation “‘each in his own tongue wherein he was 
born.” It may be regarded, surely, as symbolic of the mission of the Abbey in the coming 
time. It expands with the widening mission of our people. As the bonds of intimacy and 
co-operation across the Atlantic bind ever closer, the Abbey will become more and more the 
central shrine of the English-speaking world and of all who share its faith and its ideals. 
Beyond that rises a vision yet wider — that of the Church reborn in unity, truly one and 
truly universal, the soul of a world redeemed and healed in brotherhood. To that it must 
bear an ever-increasing witness. 
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